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DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  to  wit. 

#«••««•*«       Be  it  remembered,  IhAt  on  the  tliirteenth  day  of 

•  »  Fcbruan',  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  Independence 

*  Seal.  J  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Caleb  P.  Wayne, 
»»»♦»»»»»  o^  ^^^  *^^  District,  hath  deposited  in  this  oflfice  the 

Title  of  a  Book,   the  rirfit  whereof  he  claims  as  Pro- 
prietor, in  the  words  following*,  to  wit:.... 

"  The  Life  of  George  Washington,  Cdmmander  in  Chief  of  the 
**  American  Forces,  during*  the  War  which  established  the  Indepen- 
"  dence  of  his  country,  and  First  President  of  the  United  States.... 
**  Compiled  under  the  inspection  of  the  Honourable  Bushrod  Wash- 
**  ing^n,  from  original  papers  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  deceased 
•*  Relative,  and  now  in  possession  of  the  autiior'.  To  which  is  pre- 
"  iixed,  an  Introduction,  containing  a  compendious  View  of  the 
'<  Colonies  planted  by  tlie  Engiiah  on  the  Contii^nt  of  North  Ame- 
*•  rica,  from  their  settlement  to  the  commencement  of  that  warwliich 
"  terminated  in  their  Independence.    By  John  Marshall." 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  tJie  United  States 
entituled  "An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing*  the 
copies  of  nu4>s,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of 
such  copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned....  And  also  to  the 
Act  intituled  "  An  act  Supplementary  to  an  Act  intituled  "  An  act 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps» 
charts,  and  Ixioks,  to  tho  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies 
<]uring  the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefits 
thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  eng^ving,  and  etching  historical 
and  other  prints." 

D.CALDWELL,  Clerk  of  the 
District  of  Pennsylvania. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Arnold  defeated  on  the  lake8...«General  Carleton  appears 
before  Ticonderoga«..«Retires  into  winter  quarters  in 
Canada*... Indian  affairs....Treatment  of  prisoners..** 
Maritime  exertions  of  America....Paper  money....Gene' 
ral  conduct  towards  the  disafrected«...Observations  on 
militia  and  other  defects  in  the  structure  of  the  Ameri- 
can army. 

A.LTHOUGH  the  Americans  had  been  driven  " 
out  of  Canada,  and  the  hope  of  annexing  that " 
province  to  the  union  was  abandoned  for  the 
present,   the  northern  department  was  still  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  the  transactions  of 
that  quarter  were,  in  a  high  degree,  interesting 
to  the  whole.     The  war  had  indeed  changed 
its  object,  and  its  character.     Instead  of  con- 
quest, the  views  of  the  United  States  were  now 
limited  to  the  defence  of  their  own  territory ; 
and  so  great  was  the   force  directed  against 
them,  as  to  render  their  ability  to  repel  inva- 
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CHAP.  L  sioHy  extremely  doubtful :  But  as  the  theatre 
1776.  of  action  approached  nearer  home,  the  scenes 
assumed  a  deeper  interest.  The  possession  of 
lakes  Champlain  and  George  by  the  enemy, 
which  might  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  Albany, 
and  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  Hudson,  thereby 
opening  a  free  communication  between  the 
northern  British  army,  and  that  in  New  York, 
and  enabling  them  to  co-operate  with  each 
other,  while  it  would  in  a  great  measure  sever 
and  disconnect  the  eastern  from  the  middle, 
and  southern  states,  was  an  event  as  much  to 
be  deprecated  on  the  one  side,  as  it  was  wished 
on  the  other.  Its  importance  would  be  very 
much  increased  by  the  political  temper  which 
continued  to  be  very  prevalent  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  The  royalists  were  still  powerful 
in  the  middle  and  upper  country,  as  well  as  on 
the  seaboard;  and  required  only  the  protection 
of  a  British  army,  to  show  themselves  in  great 
force. 

Congress  was  well  aware  of  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  securing  this  frontier,  and  made  great 
exertions  to  effect  it.  But  the  same  mistaken 
policy,  which  had  so  enfeebled  the  army  in  the 
middle  department,  had  also  shed  its  baneful 
influence  on  that  of  the  north. 

On  opening  the  campaign  of  1776,  instead 
of  re-enforcing,  it  was  necessary  to  re-create 
the  army;  and  we  have  already  seen  how  much 
these  raw  troops  were  weakened  by  the  enemy. 
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by  the  small-pox,  and  by  other  diseases.  Under  chap.l 
the  pressure  of  these  calamities,  it  had  been  i776. 
deemed  necessary  to  strengthen  them  by  such 
large  draughts  from  the  army  designed  to  act 
under  general  Washington,  as  to  compel  him 
to  rely  so  much  upon  militia,  that  he  was 
exposed  to  the  most  serious  hazards. 

The  command  of  this  department  had  been 
intrusted  to  general  Schuyler,  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  talents,  who  possessed  great  and 
deserved  influence  in  the  country.  General 
Gates  was  named  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Canada,  and  on  his  reaching  Ticonderoga, 
he  still  claimed  the  command  of  the  army, 
though  it  was  no  longer  in  Canada,  and  was 
in  the  department  of  general  Schuyler,  a  senior 
officer,  who  had  rendered  very  eminent  ser- 
vices*  in  that  station,  and  who,  if  placed  un- 
der general  Gates,  must  have  felt  it  impossible 
to  continue  in  the  army.  On  the  representation, 
however,  of  this  circumstance  to  congress,  it 

*  The  duties  of  general  Schuyler  had  been  laborious, 
intricate,  and  complicated ;  and  he  had  discharged  them 
^th  fidelity  and  talents.  On  him,  almost  exclusively, 
had  devolved  the  difficult  task  of  conducting  the  affairs  of 
^erica  with  the  Six  Nations:  and,  while  employed  in 
fumishiog  the  anny  of  Canada  with  provisions  and  am- 
munition, in  forwarding  the  re-enforcements  designed  for 
its  aid,  and  in  preparing  the  means  for  retaining  the  com- 
mand of  the  lakes ;  it  was  also  necessary  to  bestow  a  con- 
siderable share  of  attention  on  the  tones  of  that  country, 
vho  were  nmnerous^  and  much  disposed  to  aid  the  enem]f  . 
b2 
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CHAP.  I.  wa3  declared  not  to  be  their  intentioo  to  jdace 
irro.  Gates  over  Schuyler^  and  it  was  recommended 
to  those  officers  to  endeavour  to  co-opeme 
harmoniously.  It  was  no  small  evidence  of  tlie 
zeal  of  the  senior  officer  for  the  public  servioet 
that  this  was  practicable. 

With  all  the  re-enforcements  which  had  been 
received,  considerable  fears  were  entertained 
of  their  ability  to  maintain  their  ground  against 
the  enemy.  The  British  army  commanded  by 
general  Carleton,  in  great  force,  and  flushed 
with  victory,  was  about  Montreal  and  St.  Johns* 
Fortunately,  the  command  of  the  lakes  was 
essential  to  their  further  progress,  and  they 
did  not  possess  a  single  vessel  on  those  waters. 

It  was  deemed  of  too  much  importance  to  the 
success  of  the  war  that  the  army  should  pene* 
trate  to  Albany  by  this  route,  and  thereby  open 
a  free  communication  from  thence  throu^  the 
lakes,  with  Canada;  to  relinquish  the  enterprise 
on  account  of  obstacles  not  absolutely  insur- 
mountable.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to 
construct  a  fleet  superior  to  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans,  and  to  convey  it  in  a  condition  for  ser- 
vice  into  lake  Champlain.  This  arduous  Avork 
was  immediately  commenced. 

General  Schuyler  on  his  part  was  not  unem- 
ployed. He  used  all  the  means  in  his  power, 
so  to  strengthen  his  little  fleet,  as  to  maintain  a 
superiority  over  the  enemy  on  the  lakes.  In 
this  effort  the  commander  in  chief  sensible  of 
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the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  maintaining  chap.i 
a  superiority  in  those  waters,  cordially  co-ope-  irre. 
rated;  and  his  letters  manifest  the  most  anxious 
soUcitude  on  dtis  interesting  subject.  But  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  obtain,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  equal  the  wishes  of  the  general, 
either  artillery,  the  necessary  materials  for  ship 
building,  or  workmen  to  construct  the  vessels. 
The  carpenters  were  generally  employed  in  the 
seaport  towns,  and  could  not  easily  be  prevailed 
on  to  transfer  themselves  to  the  lakes.  The 
heavy  materials  for  a  fleet  were  obtained  with 
difficulty,  and  sparingly;  in  addition  to  which 
they  were  to  be  transported,  with  immense 
labour  and  expense  by  land,  a  very  great  dis- 
tance. 

In  consequence  of  these  embarrassments,  the 
fleet  equipped  by  the  Americans  amounted  only 
to  fifteen  vessels,  consisting  of  two  schooners, 
one  sloop,  one  cutter,  three  gallies,  and  eight 
g^ondolas.  The  largest  schooner  mounted  only 
twelve  guns  carrying  six  and  four  pound  balls. 

It  was  deemed  of  much  importance  that  this 
fleet  should  be  commanded  by  a  person  of  in* 
vincible  resolution,  and  the  commander  in 
chief  expressed  a  strong  solicitude,  that  Arnold 
should  be  appointed  to. this  dangerous  service. 
That  officer  had  acquired  and  deserved  much 
reputation  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec. 
Every  thing  which  courage  could  perform  was 
now  again  expected  from  him;  nor  were  these 
expectations  disappointed  by  the  event. 
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CHAP.  I.  The  small-pox,  which  had  made  such  havoc 
1776.  in  the  northern  army  while  in  Canada,  still 
July,  continuing  its  ravages,  and  infecting  the  re-en- 
forcements as  they  arrived;  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  stop  those  which  were  on  their 
march,  at  Skeenesborough.  The  mortality 
produced  by  this,  and  other  diseases,  was 
such,  that  the  northern  army  did  not  exhibit 
the  force  which  congress  had  designed  to  give 
it;  and,  in  a  council  of  general  officers,  it  was 
determined  to  evacuate  Crown  Point,  and  con- 
centrate their  forces  about  Ticonderoga. 

This  measure,  which  the  feeble  condition  of 
the  army,  most  probably,  rendered  advisable, 
was  considered  as  surrendering  lake  Champlain 
to  the  enemy,  and  opening  to  them  the  whole 
country  of  New  England.  The  field  officers 
unanimously  remonstrated  against  it;  and 
general  Washington  himself  expressed  great 
surprise  at  it.  Nothing  but  necessity,  he  con- 
ceived, could  justify  the  abandonment  of  so 
important  a  place;  but  as  he,  very  properly, 
thought  himself  at  too  great  a  distance  to  give 
any  positive  orders  on  the  subject,  the  measure 
was  persisted  in.  Congress  were  disposed  to 
be  regulated  in  their  plans,  rather  by  their 
wishes,  than  by  the  means  placed  in  the  hands 
of  their  military  commanders  for  the  execution 
of  them;  and  were  so  far  from  expecting 
this  retrograde  movement,  that  their  views 
were  extended  to  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
and  tliey  were  then  contemplating  a  plan  for 
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taking  possessicm  of  those  wafers,  and  securing  oiap.  l 
them  by  a  naval  force.  These  speculations  1776. 
were  soon  interrupted  by  demonstrating  to 
them  the  unwelcome  truth,  that,  instead  of 
acquiring  the  command  of  other  lakes,  they 
were  unable  to  retain  those  already  in  their 
possession. 

With  almost  incredible  exertions,  the  British 
general  constructed  a  powerful  fleet,  the  mate- 
rials for  which  he  transported  a  considerable 
distance  over  land.  He  aftem'ards  dragged 
up  the  n^ids  of  St.  Therese  and  St  Johns, 
thirty  long  boats,  a  number  of  flat  boats  of  con- 
siderable burden,  a  gondola  weighing  thirty 
tons,  with  above  four  hundred  batteaux.  This 
immense  work  was  completed  in  little  more 
than  three  months,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  general 
Arnold  saw  on  the  lakes,  the  beginning  of 
October,  a  fleet  consisting  of  the  ship  Inflex- 
ible carrying  eiglrteen  twelve  pounders;  one 
schooner  mounting  fourteen,  and  another 
twelve  six  pounders;  a  flat  bottomed  ladeao 
carrying  six  twenty*four,  and  six  twelve  poun* 
ders  besides  howitsers;  and  a  gondola  cany- 
ing  seven  nine  pounders.  Twenty  smaller 
vessels,  under  the  denomination  of  gun  boats, 
carried  brass  field  pieces  from  nine  to  twenty 
four  pounders,  or  were  armed  with  iKitritzers*^ 
Some  long  boats  were  furnished  in  the  tame 
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cuAP.T.  manner,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  large 
1776.  boats  acted  as  tenders.*  This  formidable  fleet 
navigated  by  seven  hundred  prime  seamen, 
on  board  of  which  was  general  Carleton  him* 
self,  was  conducted  by  .captain  Pringle,  and 
the  guns  were  served  by  experienced  artillerists. 
It  proceeded  immediately  in  quest  of  Arnold, 
who  was  soon  found  very  advantageously  posted, 
and  forming  a  strong  line  to  defend  the  passage 
between  the  island  of  Valicour,  and  the  west- 

em  main. 

^^°^'^  Notwithstanding  the  vast  disparity  of  force, 
a  warm  action  ensued.  An  unfavourable  wind 
kept  the  Inflexible,  and  some  others  of  the 
largest  vessels  of  the  hostile  fleet,  at  too  great  a 


•  Intelligence  was  given  to  general  Washington  from 
Canada  of  these  immense  preparations ;  but  he  flattered 
himself  that  the  account  was  exaggerated.  By  the  same 
authority,  he  was  also  informed,  that  the  army  to  invade 
the  United  States,  by  the  way  of  the  lakes,  which  was  to. 
be  commanded  by  general  Carleton,  consisted  of  about 
eight  thousand  British  and  German  troops,  and  a  fegi- 
ment  of  artillery  under  general  Philips,  with  the  finest 
train  ever  sent  over  from  Englaad,  and  a  large  body  of 
Canadians.  It  was  also  a  part  of  the  plan,  that  sir  John 
Johnson  was  to  go  round  by  Oswego  with  eight  hundred 
Indians,  MK^lean's  regiment,  and  some  volunteers,  to 
enter  the  country  by  the  way  of  fort  George,  and  cut  offf 
the  comnmnicatiDn  between  Albany  and  Ticonderoga* 
This  intelligence  was  communicated  to  the  officers  com* 
manding  on  the  lakes,  and  they  were  urged  to  make  cor- 
respondent exertions  on  their  part :  but  the  means  of  do- 
ing so  were  not  in  their  possession. 
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distance  to  render  any  service.  This  fortunate  chap.i. 
circumstance  enabled  Arnold  to  keep  up  the  irrc. 
engagement  for  several  hours.  Towards  night, 
the  English  commander  thought  it  advisable  to 
discontinue  the  action  for  the  present;  and  the 
whole  fleet  was  anchored  in  a  line  as  near 
that  of  the  Americans  as  it  could  be  brought, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  escape.  In 
this  engagement,  the  best  schooner  belonging 
to  the  American  flotilla  was  burnt,  and  a  gon- 
dola carrying  three  or  four  guns  was  sunk. 

The  best  eulogium  which  can  be  bestowed  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Americans  in  this  affair  is, 
that  notwithstanding  their  inferiority  of  force, 
they  were  not  defeated,  though  the  enemy 
spoke  with  great  praise  of  the  conduct  of  their 
own  officers  and  men. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  renew  the  action 
next  day,  Arnold  made  his  escape  in  the  night 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  Ticonderoga,  and  being 
sheltered  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  The  wind 
being  favourable  he  was  the  next  morning  en- 
tirely out  of  sight.  An  immediate  pursuit 
however  was  made,  and,  about  noon,  he  was 
overtaken,  and  brought  to  action,  a  few  leagues 
short  of  Crown  Point. 

He  kept  up  a  very  warm  engagement  for  October  li. 
about  two  hours,  in  the  course  of  which,  those 
vessels,  which  were  most  ahead,   pushed  on 
with  the  utmost  speed,  and,  passing  Croi^n 
Point,  escaped  to  Ticonderoga.     Two  gallies 

VOL.    III.  c 
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CHAP.  I.   and  five  gondolas  which  rems^ined,  made   a 

1776.    desperate  resistance.   One  of  them,  the  Wadi- 

dSSSd  oo  ^"ff^^^r  having  on  board  the  second  in  command, 

the  lakes.     ^^  length  struck^    and  was  tal^en*      Unable 

longer  to  maintain  the  action,  aiiid  detern[iine4 

not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  Ai^q14 

ran  the  remaining  vessels  on  shore,  in  sucti  ^, 

manner  as  to  laind  their  crews  in  safety;  aftcT 

which,  he  blew  them  up,  and  saved  his  pien, 

in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  bioth. 

This  defeat  did  not  dispirit  the  Americans, 
nor  diminish  the  reputation  of  Arnold.  The 
gallant  resistance  he  had  made  with  such  infe* 
riority  of  foirce;  his  having,  when  defeated* 
^ved  his  men,  and  prevented  his  vessels  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  were  con- 
soling  circumstances,  which  were  considered 
^  deducting  something  from  the  loss  of  the 
kkeg. 

A  small  detachment)  which  had  been  stationed 
at  Crown  Point  as  an  out  post,  immediately 
on  the  approach  of  the  ^neniy,  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  evacuated  the  place,  and  retired  to 
Ticonderoga,  which  it  was  determined  to  de- 
feud  to.  the  last  extremity. 
oaeni  General  Carleton  took  possession  of  Crown 

Girleton  ap-  ' 

^glSgg^  Point,  and  advanced  a  part  of  his  fleet  into  lake 
George  within  view  of  Ticonderoga.  His 
army  also  approached  that  plage  as  if  designing 
to  lay  sieg^  to  it. 
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The  combined  force  of  Schuylet  and  Gates  chap.l 
attiounted  to  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  ir76. 
men.  Care  had  been  taken  to  lay  in  a  sufficient 
stock  of  provisions,  and  to  strengthen  the 
works  very  considerably.  Application  was 
made  to  general  Washington  for  directions  for 
tailing  in  a  re-enforcettient  of  militia.  That 
officer  had  smarted  so  severely  for  depending 
Oft  essential  aid  from  this  source,  that  his  opi- 


nion was  against  calling  them  to  the  assistance  oc»°»«^"- 
of  the  garrison,  unless  it  should  be  absolutely 
insufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  Works.  He 
cdnceived  that,  if  he  was  not  misinformed  res- 
pecting the  strength  of  the  northern  army,  it 
might  certainly  maintain  Ticonderoga  until  the 
rigour  of  the  s^iason^  aiid  the  freezing  of  the 
bke,  should  compel  the  etiemy  to  retire  into 
Canada  for  winter  quarters.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  recommended  the  securing  all  the  cattle  and 
horses  in  the  country  behind  them,  in  order  to 
deprive  the  British  army,  if  it  should  slip  by 
Ticonderoga,  of  the  means  of  conveying  their 
artillery,  military  stores,  and  baggage;  or  of 
subsisting  themselves. 

These  considerations  seem  to  have  weighed 
also  with  the  English  general.  After  recon-Retii«i»t» 
noitring  the  works,  and  observing  the  steady  f"'*?"*^ 
countenance  of  the  garrison,  he  thought  it  too 
late  in  the  season  to  derive  any  solid  advantages 
from  laying  siege  to  it  this  campaign,  and 
therefore  re-embarked  his  army  and  returned 

c2 
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cHAP.i.   to  Canada,  where  he  placed  it  in  winter  quar- 
1776.    ters  as  commodiously  as  the   country  would 
admit;  making  the  isle  Aux  Noix  his  most 
advanced  post. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  retreat  of 
general  Carleton  was  an  ill  judged  measure; 
and  that  Ticonderoga  might  have  been  taken 
without  any  considerable  loss;  in  which  case, 
the  army  might  have  wintered  on  the  lake,  and 
have  commenced  its  operations  early  in  the 
spring,  from  that  point. 

The  probability  of  success  in  any  attempt  on 
Ticonderoga,  very  much  depended  on  the  con- 
duct which  might  be  observed  by  a  considerable 
part  of  the  garrison,  composed  of  troops  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  Jersey,  whose  terms  of  ser- 
vice expired  in  October.  If  their  aid  could 
have  been  depended  on,  the  place  could  not 
have  been  taken  without  great  loss.  But  this 
circumstance  certainly  rendered  the  situation  of 
the  army  extremely  critical. 

It  must  be  admitted  too,  that  wintering  on 
lake  George,  an  army  whose  supplies  were  to 
be  drawn  from  Canada,  would  have  been 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  that  the 
attempt,  at  that  late  season,  to  penetrate  the 
then  dreary  and  inhospitable  wilderness  between 
that  place  and  Albany,  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  if  at  all  practicable. 

This  retreat  however  relieved  very  much  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Americans,  and  enabled 
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general  Gates,  at  the  instance  of  the  ccTngrawW 
in  chief,  to  march  with  a  coosickr^k  otUtLh- 
ment  of  the  northern  army,  now  jus:  i!x^*ii  lo 
disband,  to  join  him  on  the  Delaware. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  Brirish  srsnr 
under  Howe  in  point  of  numbers,  was  sccL  a& 
to  induce  in  its  general  the  opiiiicn  iha:  scaae 
impression  might  be  made  to  the  eLsrs^n!, 
without  endangering  or  impeding  in  izx  r  wa- 
ner,  the  execution  of  his  pkns  2:gainsc  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Indeed,  ii  cJgis 
w^ell  be  supposed,  that  by  creaiiLg  a  dircr^iaB 
in  that  quarter,  and  alarming  those  sssiers  ix 
their  onn  safety,  their  atifntion  wcpck!  be  p&::ti' 
cularly  directed  to  the  protectiGa  of  thezkesi  ei ; 
and  they  mi^t  be  deterred  firom  sx^rcb^g  xtj 
the  grand  army,  that  aid,  which  mi^gt^  be  ex- 
pected  from  their  energy  cf  chsr^uer,  aiid  ta 
which  their  zeal  in  the  common  caziae  vvuli 
probably  prompt  them. 

Accordingly,  an  expedidcifi  w2a  fiisz^ 
against  Rhode  Island.  The  luA  kjfca, 
amounting  to  about  three  tbousaz]^  mes*  vert 
commanded  by  general  sir  HtZiij  Gh^jsi^ 
and  the  fleet  to  be  employed  in  Ukis  btr^lrjt^ 
was  intrusted  to  sir  Peter  Parker.  The}  \kis^ 
from  New  York  about  the  ia^t  cf  No-.t::Liier, 
and  without  any  material  cppvilti'^c,  tv>i:  jyyi^ 
session  of  the  island  on  '-;hich  Kt *p^^r:,  iut 
capital  of  that  state,  stands,  -i.vi  gi- 1,  r/r  a 
short  time,  a  rery  serious  klarm  to  t^ii^t  vtis^^^ 
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CHAP.  1.       The  small-pox,  which  had  made  such  havoc 
1776.    in  the  northern  army  while  in  Canada,  still 
"1^1^;     continuing  its  ravages,  and  infecting  the  re-en* 
"~"""^  forcements  as  they  arrived;  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  stop  those  which  were  on  their 
march,    at    Skeenesborough.     The    mortality 
produced    by  this,   and  other  diseases,   was 
such,  that  the  northern  army  did  not  exhibit 
the  force  which  congress  had  designed  to  give 
it;  and,  in  a  council  of  general  officers,  it  was 
determined  to  evacuate  Crown  Point,  and  con- 
centrate their  forces  about  Ticonderoga, 

This  measure,  which  the  feeble  condition  of 
the  army,  most  probably,  rendered  advisable, 
was  considered  as  surrendering  lake  Champlain 
to  the  enemy,  and  opening  to  them  the  whole 
country  of  New  England.  The  field  officers 
imanimously  remonstrated  against  it;  and 
general  Washington  himself  expressed  great 
surprise  at  it.  Nothing  but  necessity,  he  con. 
ceived,  could  justify  the  abandonment  of  so 
important  a  place;  but  as  he,  very  properly, 
thought  himself  at  too  great  a  distance  to  give 
any  positive  orders  on  the  subject,  the  measure 
was  persisted  in.  Congress  were  disposed  to 
be  regulated  in  their  plans,  rather  by  their 
wishes,  than  by  the  means  placed  in  the  hands 
of  their  military  commanders  for  the  execution 
of  them;  and  were  so  far  from  expecting 
this  retrograde  movement,  that  their  views 
were  extended  to  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
and  they  were  then  contemplating  a  plan  for 
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takingpossessionof  those  waters,  and  securing  chap.i. 
them  by  a  naval  force.  These  speculations  1776. 
were  soon  interrupted  by  demonstrating  to 
tbem  the  unwelcome  truth,  that,  instead  of 
acquiring  the  command  of  other  lakes,  they 
were  unable  to  retain  those  already  in  their 
possession. 

With  almost  incredible  exertions,  the  British 
general  constructed  a  powerful  fleet,  the  mate- 
rials for  which  he  transported  a  considerable 
distance  over  land.  He  afterwards  dragged 
up  the  rapids  of  St.  Therese  and  St  Johns, 
thirty  long  boats,  a  number  of  flat  boats  of  con- 
siderable burden,  a  gondola  weighing  thirty 
tons,  with  above  four  hundred  batteaux.  This 
immense  work  was  completed  in  little  more 
than  three  months,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  general 
Arnold  saw  on  the  lakes,  the  beginning  of 
October,  a  fleet  consisting  of  the  ship  Inflex- 
ible carrying  eighteen  twelve  pounders;  one 
schooner  mounting  fourteen,  and  another 
twelve  six  pounders;  a  flat  bottomed  radeau 
carrying  six  twenty.four,  and  six  twelve  poun- 
ders  besides  howitzers ;  and  a  gondola  carr}^- 
ing  seven  nine  pounders.  Twenty  smaller 
vessels,  under  the  denomination  of  gun  boats, 
carried  brass  field  pieces  from  nine  to  twenty 
four  pounders,  or  were  armed  with  howitzers.* 
Some  long  boats  were  furnished  in  the  same 
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CHAP.  T.  manner,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  large 
1776.  boats  acted  as  tenders.*  This  formidable  fleet 
navigated  by  seven  hundred  prime  seamen, 
on  board  of  which  was  general  Carleton  1uhi« 
self,  was  conducted  by  .captain  Pringle,  and 
the  guns  were  served  by  experienced  artillerisls. 
It  proceeded  immediately  in  quest  of  Amcdd, 
who  was  soon  found  very  advantageously  posted, 
and  forming  a  strong  line  to  defend  the  passage 
between  the  island  of  Valicour,  and  the  west- 

em  main. 

o^i°^r4.  Notwitfistanding  the  vast  disparity  of  force, 
a  warm  action  ensued.  An  unfavourable  wind 
kept  the  Inflexible,  and  some  others  of  the 
largest  vessels  of  the  hostile  fleet,  at  too  great  a 


•  Intelligence  was  given  to  general  Washington  from 
Canada  of  these  immense  preparations ;  but  he  flattered 
himself  that  the  account  was  exaggerated.  By  the  same 
authority,  he  was  also  informed,  that  the  army  to  invade 
the  United  States,  by  the  way  of  the  lakes,  which  was  to. 
be  commanded  by  general  Carleton,  consisted  of  about 
eight  thousand  British  and  German  troops,  and  a  regi- 
ment of  artillery  under  general  Philips,  with  the  finest 
train  ever  sent  over  from  Englaad,  and  a  large  body  of 
Canadians.  It  was  also  a  part  of  the  plan,  that  sir  John 
Johnson  was  to  go  round  by  Oswego  with  eight  hundred 
Indians,  MK!^lean*s  regiment,  and  some  volunteers,  to 
enter  the  country  by  the  way  of  fort  George,  and  cut  ofC 
the  communication  between  Albany  and  Ticonderoga* 
This  intelligence  was  communicated  to  the  officers  com* 
manding  on  the  lakes,  and  they  were  urged  to  make  cor- 
respondent exertions  on  their  part :  but  the  means  of  do- 
ing so  were  not  in  their  possession. 
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distance  to  render  any  service.  This  fortunate  chap,  l 
circumstance  enabled  Arnold  to  keep  up  the  irre. 
engagement  for  several  hours.  Towards  night, 
tie  English  commander  thought  it  advisable  to 
discontinue  the  action  for  the  present;  and  the 
whole  fleet  was  anchored  in  a  line  as  near 
that  of  the  Americans  as  it  could  be  brought, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  escape.  In 
this  engagement,  the  best  schooner  belonging 
to  Ae  American  flotilla  was  burnt,  and  a  gon- 
dola carrying  three  or  four  guns  was  sunk. 

The  best  eulogium  which  can  be  bestowed  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Americans  in  this  affair  is, 
that  notwithstanding  their  inferiority  of  force, 
they  were  not  defeated,  though  the  enemy 
spoke  with  great  praise  of  the  conduct  of  their 
own  officers  and  men. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  renew  the  action 
next  day,  Arnold  made  his  escape  in  the  night 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  Ticonderoga,  and  being 
sheltered  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  The  wind 
being  favourable  he  was  the  next  morning  en- 
tirely out  of  sight.  An  immediate  pursuit 
however  was  made,  and,  about  noon,  he  was 
overtaken,  and  brought  to  action,  a  few  leagues 
short  of  Crown  Point. 

He  kept  up  a  very  warm  engagement  for  ooobena. 
about  two  hours,  in  the  course  of  which,  those 
vessels,  which  were  most  ahead,   pushed  on 
with  the  utmost  speed,  and,  passing  Crown 
Point,  escaped  to  Ticonderoga.     Two  gallies 
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CHAP.  I.   and  five  gondolas  which  rems^ined,  made   a 
1776.    desperate  resistance.   One  of  them,  the  Waaih- 

dSSd  oa  ^"S^on,  having  on  board  tl^e  second  in  commandi 

^y»j^  at  length  struck,  and  was  taken*  Unablfl 
longer  to  maintain  the  action,  and  detcna[ii{)fi4 
not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy^  Ai^^f} 
ran  the  remaining  vessels  on  shore,  in  sudj^j^' 
manner  as  to  laind  their  crews  in  safety;  after 
which,  he  blew  them  up,  and  saved  his  inei^i 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  bibth. 

This  defeat  did  not  dispirit  the  American^, 
nor  diminish  the  reputation  of  Arnold.  The 
gallant  resistance  he  had  made  wUh  such  infe* 
riority  of  foi:ce;  his  having,  when  defeated» 
^ved  his  men,  and  prevented  his  vessels  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  were  con- 
soling  circumstances,  which  were  con$idere(} 
^  deducting  something  from  the  loss  of  the 
Iftkeg. 

A  small  detachment,  which  had  been  station^c} 
at  Crown  Point  as  an  out  post,  imniediately 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  set  fire  to  live 
houses,  evacuated  the  place,  and  retired  to 
Ticonderoga,  which  it  was  determined  to  de- 
fend  to  the  last  extremity. 

o«n«rai    ^      General  Carleton  took  possession  of  Crown 
JjSgg*.  Point,  and  advanced  a  part  of  his  fleet  into  lake 
George  within    view    of  Ticonderoga.     His 
army  also  approached  that  place  as  if  designing 
to  lay  siege  to  it. 
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Tbecombinisd  force  of  Schuyltt-  and  Gates  cha^.l 
Mdoiited  to  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  irre. 
tm.  Care  had  been  taken  to  lay  in  a  sufficient 
stock  of  provisions,  and  to  strengthen  the 
wtMltt  very  considerably.  Application  was 
W(il  to  general  Washington  for  directions  for 
ttflbig  in  a  re-enforcement  of  militia.  That 
oImt  bad  smarted  so  severely  for  depending 
oftesiadiitial  aid  from  this  source,  that  his  opi- 
Bldn  Was  against  calling  them  to  the  assistance  Qc^*^"- 
of  the  garrison,  unless  it  should  be  absolutely 
imaffitieni  for  the  defence  of  the  works.  He 
cMcdved  that,  if  he  Was  not  misinformed  res- 
pMing  the  stfeng;th  of  the  northern  army,  it 
night  certainly  itKUhtaln  Ticonderoga  until  the 
rigour  of  the  season^  and  the  freezing  of  the 
lake,  should  compel  the  enemy  to  retire  into 
Canada  for  winter  quarters.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  recommended  the  securing  all  the  cattle  and 
horses  in  the  country  behind  them,  in  order  to 
deprive  the  British  army,  if  it  should  slip  by 
Ticonderoga,  of  the  means  of  conveying  their 
^Bety,  military  stores,  and  baggage;  or  of 
subsisting  themselves. 

These  considerations  seem  to  have  weighed 
*lso  with  the  English  general.  After  recon-R^int» 
noitring  the  works,  and  observing  the  steady  f""*?"* 
countenance  of  the  garrison,  he  thought  it  too 
late  in  the  season  to  derive  any  solid  advantages 
from  laying  siege  to  it  this  campaign,  and 
Aerefore  re-embarked  his  army  and  returned 
c2 
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CHAP.  I.   to  Canada,  where  he  placed  it  in  winter  quar- 
1776.    ters  as  commodiously  as  the   country  would 
admit;  making  the  isle  Aux  Noix  his  most 
advanced  post. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  retreat  of 
general  Carleton  was  an  ill  judged  measure; 
and  that  Ticonderoga  might  have  been  taken 
without  any  considerable  loss;  in  which  case, 
the  army  might  have  wintered  on  the  lake,  and 
have  commenced  its  operations  early  in  the 
spring,  from  that  point. 

The  probability  of  success  in  any  attempt  on 
Ticonderoga,  very  much  depended  on  the  con- 
duct which  might  be  observed  by  a  considerable 
part  of  the  garrison,  composed  of  troops  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  Jersey,  whose  terms  of  ser- 
vice expired  in  October.  If  their  aid  could 
have  been  depended  on,  the  place  could  not 
have  been  taken  without  great  loss.  But  this 
circumstance  certainly  rendered  the  situation  of 
the  army  extremely  critical. 

It  must  be  admitted  too,  that  wintering  on 
lake  George,  an  army  whose  supplies  were  to 
be  drawn  from  Canada,  would  have  been 
attended  with  great  diflGiculty,  and  that  the 
attempt,  at  that  late  season,  to  penetrate  the 
then  dreary  and  inhospitable  wilderness  between 
that  place  and  Albany,  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  if  at  all  practicable. 

This  retreat  however  relieved  very  much  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Americans,  and  enabled 
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general  Gates,  at  the  instance  of  the  commander  <^hap.  i. 

incfcief,  to  march  with  a  considerable  detach-     1776. 

racnt  of  the  northern  army,  now  just  about  to 
disband,  to  join  him  on  the  Delaware. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  British  army 
under  Howe  in  point  of  numbers,  was  such  as 
to  induce  in  its  general  the  opinion  that  some 
impression  might  be  made  to  the  eastward, 
without  endangering  or  impeding  in  any  man- 
ner, the  execution  of  his  plans  against  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Indeed,  it  might 
well  be  supposed,  that  by  creating  a  diversion 
in  that  quarter,  and  alarming  those  states  for 
their  own  safety,  their  attention  would  be  parti- 
cularly directed  to  the  protection  of  themelves ; 
«k1  they  might  be  deterred  from  affording  to 
the  grand  army,  that  aid,  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  their  energy  of  character,  and  to 
which  their  zeal  in  the  common  cause  would 
probably  prompt  them. 

Accordingly,  an  expedition  was  planned 
Jigainst  Rhode  Island.  The  land  forces, 
amounting  to  about  three  thousand  men,  were 
commanded  by  general  sir  Henry  Clinton, 
and  the  fleet  to  be  employed  in  this  service, 
was  intrusted  to  sir  Peter  Parker.  They  sailed 
from  New  York  about  the  last  of  November, 
and  without  any  material  opposition,  took  pos- 
session of  the  island  on  which  Newport,  the 
capital  of  that  state,  stands,  and  gave,  for  a 
short  time,  a  very  serious  alann  to  the  states 
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cHAP.i.  of  Massachussetts  and  Connecticut,  who  ap» 
1776.  prehended  an  invasion  of  the  neighbouring 
continent.  This  diversion  produced,  in  a  cott- 
siderable  degree,  the  effect  which  was,  tnon 
probably,  one  of  the  motives  for  the  expedi- 
tion.  On  being  pressed  through  the  Jerseys, 
with  an  army  daily  diminishing  in  its  numbers, 
general  Washington  had  called  on  Ma^dathufr- 
setts  for  a  re-enforce^ent  of  militia,  and  ^ix 
thousand  men,  under  general  Lincobi,  fastd 
been  ordered  immediately  to  join  him.  Their 
march,  as  well  as  the  march  of  the  militia  bf 
Connecticut,  was  for  a  time  suspended,  for  th^ 
purpose  of  watching  the  erieiny  in  Rhode  Islatid. 
Independent  of  this  temporary  effect,  the 
English  derived  permanent  advantage,  and 
the  Americans  sustained  lasting  inconvenience 
from  the  possession  of  this  post  by  the  former. 
The  American  ships  of  war  and  privateers  had 
greatly  annoyed  the  British  cominei-ce,  and  had 
rendered,  by  supplies  thus  obtained,  mo^t  es- 
sential service  to  their  couhtry  in  the  course  of 
the  war.  The  harbour  of  Newport,  on6  6f 
the  most  convenient  in  the  United  States,  Wad^ 
whilst  in  the  possession  df  the  American^,  well 
calculated  to  favour  thes^  expeditions,  and, 
while  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  was  as  well 
calculated  to  restrtin  them.  Its  contiguity  to 
the  seacoast  of  Massachussetts,  where  the  spi- 
rit of  maritime  adventure  had  been  carried 
much  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
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United  States,  and  from  whence  the  commerce  chap.l 
of  tbe  enemy  had  sustained  the  greatest  injury,  1776. 
gave  it  additional  importance* 

It  was  also  matter  of  serious  regret,  that 
commodore  Hopkins  with  a  considerable  part 
of  his  squadron,  and  a  number  of  privateers, 
were  found  in  Providence  river,  where  they 
were  closely  blocked  up. 

During  these  military  transactions,  many 
events  occurred,  which,  though  of  minor  im- 
portance, were  too  interesting  to  remain  alto- 
gether unnoticed* 

The  part  which  might  be  taken  in  the  pre- iiKSi»araiin 
sent  ^Btest  by  the  numerous  warlike  tribes  of 
savages,  inhabiting  that  immense  territory  west 
of  the  settlements  made  by  the  Europeans,  and 
extending  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Ca- 
nada to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  was  a  matter  of 
real  interest  to  the  belligerent  powers,  and 
early  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  they 
would  engage  actively  on  the  side  of  the  British. 
Sir  John  Johnson  possessed  great  influence 
over  the  Indians  of  Uie  lakes,  and  he  exercised 
that  influence  to  arrange  them  in  offensive  war 
against  America.  This  in  no  small  degree 
cmbarraa^ed  general  Washington.  To  seize 
this  gentleman,  who  was  greatly  beloved  by 
the  savages,  would,  it  was  Scared,  so  irritate, 
as  to  precipitate  them  into  immediate  hostili- 
ties; while  much  was  apprehended  from  his 
machinations^   if  left  at  liberty  to  prosecute 
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^^^-^  them.  Very  early  exertions  were  made  to 
1776.  counteract  them,  and  to  secure  the  neutrality 
of  the  Indians.  So  early  as  July  1775,  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  hold  a  treaty  with 
them,  and  very  earnest  endeavours  were  used 
to  explain  to  them  the  nature  of  the  controversy 
between  the  then  colonies,  and  the  mother 
country ;  and  to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of 
the  injustice  meditated  against  the  former,  by 
the  latter.  The  object  of  these  representations 
however  was,  not  to  engage  them  in  the  war» 
but  to  keep  them  out  of  it. 

A  treaty  was,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes 
of  congress,  negotiated  with  the  Six  Nations, 
in  which  they  stipulated  to  observe  neutrality ; 
and,  as  general  Schuyler  who  had  been  one  of 
the  commissioners,  and  who  commanded  in 
that  department,  possessed  an  hereditary  influ- 
ence over  them,  hopes  were  entertained  that 
this  neutrality  would  be  faithfully  observed. 
As  a  mean  indispensably  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  friendship,  trade  was  opened 
with  them,  and  congress  determined  to  supply 
them,  if  possible,  with  those  European  articles 
which  from  congress  had  become  necessaries. 

These  supplies  being  unavoidably  small,  and 
precarious,  indications  were  soon  given  of  a 
disposition  to  take  part  in  the  war.  General 
Washington,  who  had  in  early  life  become 
acquainted  with  their  character  and  dispositions, 
who  knew  their  avidity  for  spoil  and  presents. 
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and  tieir  warlike  temper,  was  persuaded  of  the  chap,  l 
extreme  difficulty  of  continuing  them  in  a  state  1776. 
of  neutrality ;  and,  on  their  ofiering  to  take  up 
arms,  after  they  had  stipulated  to  be  neutral, 
he  urged  that  they  should  be  engaged  to  take 
part  with  America,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting  them  from  joining  the  enemy. 

A  plan  had  been  formed  by  lord  Dunmore, 
through  the  agency  of  a  mr.  Connelly,  to 
induce  the  Indians  to  co-operate  with  him,  and 
with  the  numerous  loyalists  of  the  back  country, 
in  a  very  extensive  scheme  for  attacking  the 
western  parts  of  Virginia ;  but  this  was  defeated 
by  the  detection  and  apprehension  of  the  agent 
to  be  employed  in  it.  It  was  however  renewed 
on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  the  agents  of 
the  crown,  in  the  southern  country,  whether 
with  or  without  the  authority  of  their  master  is 
uncertain,  by  presents  and  the  hope  of  plunder, 
easily  stimulated  the  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees 
to  agree  to  take  up  arms,  and  join  a  detachment 
of  British  troops,  who  were  to  land  in  West 
Floridas,  and  proceed  through  their  country, 
^nst  the  frontiers  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Virgmia ;  whilst  another  formidable  armament 
should  make  an  impression  on  their  seacoast. 
Circular  letters  to  the  same  import  were  sent 
^y  mr.  Stuart,  the  principal  agent  for  Indian 
rfairs,**  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  back  settle- 

^  Annual  Register • 
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CHAP.  I.  ments,  requiring  all  those  who  were  well 
1776.  affected  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  willing  to  preserve  themselves  and  their 
families  from  the  inevitable  calamities  and  des- 
truction of  an  Indian  war,  to  repair  to  the 
royal  standard  as  soon  as  it  should  be  erected 
in  the  Cherokee  country,  and  to  bring  with 
them  their  horses,  cattle,  and  provisions,  for 
all  of  which  they  were  promised  payment. 
They  were  likewise  required,  for  their  present 
security,  and  future  distinction  from  the  king's 
enemies,  to  subscribe  immediately  to  a  written 
paper  declaratory  of  their  allegiance.  Copies 
of  all  the  papers  relative  to  this  plan,  together 
with  several  other  letters  from  lord  Dunmore, 
were  intercepted  on  their  way  to  Boston  in 
December  1775,  and  laid  before  general  Wash- 
ington. 

The  scheme  was  so  plausible,  that  its  eflfect 
was  very  extensive  among  the  southern  Indians, 
who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  appear  to  have 
entered  into  the  confederacy.  Even  the  Six 
Nations,  notwithstanding  their  late  treaty  of 
neutrality,  manifested  hostile  dispositions ;  and 
it  was  at  one  time  deemed  necessary  to  call  out 
the  frontier  militia  to  oppose  them.  They, 
however,  did  not  proceed  to  extremities,  and, 
not  receiving  the  expected  aid,  their  elders  and 
chiefs  disclaimed  the  acts  of  aggression  which 
had  been  committed  by  some  of  their  young 
men,  and  the  validity  of  these  excuses  was  very 
willingly  admitted  by  the  American  government. 
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In  the  south,  the  Creeks,  too  impatient  to  chap,  l 


awiit  the  arrival  of  the  promised  succours,  irre. 
commenced  the  war  with  their  usual  barbarity/ 
finding  that  the  fleets  and  armies  they  had 
expected,  did  not  arrive  on  the  seacoast,  or 
in  West  Florida,  and  that  the  war  would  be 
prosecuted  against  them  with  vigour;  they  very 
pnidentiy  stopped  short,  and  made  their  peace. 

The  operations  of  the  Cherokees  were  more 
extensive,  and  of  longer  continuance*  Their 
whole  force  was  exerted.  They  made  sudden  •, 
irruptions  into  the  country,  which  they  laid 
waste  in  their  usual  manner,  scalping  and  mur- 
dering,  indiscriminately,  the  mother  with  her 
infent,  as  well  as  those  who  were  capable  of 
hearing  arms  against  them.  Their  first  incur- 
sions were  made  about  the  time  when  fort 
Moultrie  was  attacked  by  the  fleet  under  the 
command  of  sir  Peter  Parker.  As  this  fleet 
soon  withdrew  from  the  coast,  and  no  regular 
force  appeared  in  aid  of  the  savages  to  cover 
the  country,  the  disafiected  could  not  safely 
embody,  and  were  therefore  not  distinguished 
from  others.  They  suffered  with  their  families 
a  full  portion  of  the  common  calamity,  and  the 
royal  cause  was  far  from  being  strengthened  by 
this  premature  war  of  massacre  and  depredation.^ 

These  barbarities  were  not  long  unpunished. 
In  aid  of  some  regular  regiments  ordered  on 

^  Annual  Register.  *  Ramsay • 
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cHAP.L  that  service,  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  the 
1776*  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  equal  to  the  Indians  as 
marksmen  and  as  woodsmen,  and  not  inferior 
to  them  in  courage,  took  up  arms  generally, 
beat  the  enemy,  and  carried  the  war  into  their 
own  country,  where  they  burnt  their  corn,  and 
destroyed  their  towns.  In  this  distress  they 
asked  assistance  from  the  Creeks,  who  returned 
for  answer  to  their  application,  that  **they'*  the 
Cherokces,  "  had  plucked  the  thorn  out  of 
their  foot,  and  were  welcome  to  keep  it.'* 
Disappointed  in  receiving  the  aid  they  had 
expected,  they  were  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  was  readily  granted  them.^ 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  which  had  been 
recommended  by  general  Washington,  some 
attempts  were  made  to  counteract  the  eflTorts  of 
the  enemy,  to  arm  the  Indians  against  the 
United  States,  by  authorizing  the  commander 
in  chief  to  engage  a  number  of  them,  not  ex- 
ceeding  two  thousand,  in  the  American  service. 
In  consequence  of  letters  which  general  Wash- 
ington  had  addressed  to  the  chiefs  among  the 
tribes  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
between  the  government  of  Massachussetts, 
and  tlie  St.  Johns,  and  Mickmac  Indians,  in 
which  the  warriors  of  those  tribes  engaged  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  same  terms,  and  for  the  same  compensation 

^  Ramsay  • 
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iriiich  was  allowed  to  American  citizens.  Some  chap.l 
few  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  also  joined  the  1776. 
armjrof  the  commander  in  chief,  while  in  the 
state  of  New  York;  but  these  people  abandoned 
it  when  they  were  most  needed,  and  no  real 
service  was  ever  aflforded  by  them.*  Colonel 
Gist  was  authorized  in  January  1777,  to  engage 
five  hundred  Chefbkees ;  but  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  this  attempt. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  war.... a  war  be- 
tween  a  sovereign,  and  those  who,  in  its  com- 
mencement, still  professed  themselves  to  be 
his  subjects,  gave  birth  to  several  circum- 
stances not  usual  among  belligerent  powers, 
and  of  which  the  cause  was  no  sufficient  justi- 
fication. Among  these,  the  most  interesting 
was  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 

General  Gage,  who  had  been  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Massachussetts,  had  received,  in 
that  station,    all  the   irritations  of  which  his 

•  It  may  perhaps  be  urged,  that  the  Americans  are 
themselves  chargeable  with  the  odium  cast  upon  their 
enemy  for  employing  these  savages,  since  they  have 
themselves  manifested  a  willingness  to  use  the  same  in- 
struments :  but  this  observation  will  not  be  perfectly  cor- 
rect. The  original  effort  of  congress  was  to  keep  them 
neutral,  and  the  attempt  to  employ  them  was  only  made 
to  counteract  the  intrigues  which  were  used  to  bring  them 
into  the  British  service.  In  addition  to  this,  those  in  the 
American  service  could  only  act  against  men  in  arms; 
those  in  the  British  service  against  age,  infancy,  and  the 
telpJess  sex. 
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CHAP.L   mind  was  susceptible  ;••••  irritations  which,  as 
1776.    too  frequently  happens^    seem  to  have  hetSM. 
retainetl  by  him  in  his  character  of  commander 
in  chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America ;  ami 
to  have  had  no  inconsiderable  share  of  influence 
over  his  conduct  in  that  capacity.     He  ccHisi- 
dered  the  Americans  merely  as  rebels,    and 
treated  them  as  if  the  great  national  resistance 
they  were  now  making  on  principle,  was  only 
to  be  considered  as  the  act  of  a  few  daring  and 
Treatment    turbulcnt  spirits,  risiug  against  laws  of  unques« 
^  tionable  obligation,  who  would  soon  be  quelled, 

and  punished  for  their  disobedience  to  legiti- 
mate authority;  and  who  would  never  possess, 
or  would  never  dare  to  use  the  means  of  reta- 
liating the  injuries  inflicted  on  them.  In  this 
spirit,  so  well  calculated  to  add  to  the  calami* 
ties  of  war,  and  to  increase  the  miseries  of  the 
human  race,  some  distinguished  characters  in 
Boston,  especially  mr.  Lovel,  and  the  Ameri- 
can  ofiicers  and  soldiers  who  fell  into  his  hands, 
were  thrown  into  the  common  jail  of  felons, 
and  treated,  without  respect  to  military  rank 
or  condition,  not  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  as 
state  criminals. 

This  unjustifiable  measure  was  remonstrated 
against  by  general  Washington,  who  consider, 
ing  political  opinion  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  **  conceiving  the  obligations  of  hu- 
ipianity,  and  the  claims  of  rank,  to  be  univer- 
sally  binding,  except  in  the  case  of  retaliation ; 
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expressed  the  hope  he  had  entertained,    that  ch^.l 
Acj  urould  have  induced,  on  the  part  of  the    irre. 
Bc&h  general,   a  conduct  more  conformable 
to  die  rights  they  gave.    While  he  claimed  the 
bene&t  of  theae  rights,  he  declared  his  deter*, 
mination  to  be  regulated  entirely  in  his  conduct 
towards  the  prisoners  who  should  fall  into  his 
hands,  by  the  treatment  which  those,  in  the 
power  of  the  British  general,  should  receive." 
To  this  letter,  a  very  haughty  and  intempe- 
rate answer  was  returned,  in  which  complaints 
concerning  the   treatment  of  prisoners   were 
retorted;  and  it  was  affected  to  be  considered 
as  an  instance  of  clemency,  that  the  cord  was       ■■:.^- 
not  applied  to  those  whose  imprisonment  was 
complained  of.     To  this  answer,  for  which  not 
even  the  then  peculiar  state  of  things  can  afford 
*a  palliative,  general  Washington  gave  a  manly 
and  dignified  reply:  which  was,  he  said,  ^^to 
close  thdr  correspondence,  perhaps,  forever^'* 
and  which  he  concluded  with  saying,  "  if  your 
officers,  our  prisoners,  receive  from  me  a  treat* 
ment  different  from  what  I  wished  to  show 
them,  they  and  you  will  remember  the  occa- 
sion of  it." 

The  result  of  this  correspondence  was  com- 
municated to  the  council  of  Massachussetts, 
who  were  requested  to  order  the  British  officers 
then  at  Watertown,  and  elsewhere,  on  parole, 
to  be  confined  in  close  jail,  and  the  soldiers  to 
be  sent  to  such  place  of  security  as  the  general 
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CHAP.L  court  should  direct.  He  requested  that  the  ^ 
1776.  motives  for  this  conduct,  which  might  other- 
wise appear  harsh  and  cruel,  should  be  ex- 
plained to  those  who  suffered  under  it;  and  the 
effect,  attributed  to  its  real  cause.  On  the 
recall  of  general  Gage,  the  command  devolved 
on  sir  William  Howe,  whose  conduct  was  less 
exceptionable;  and  this  rigorous  treatment  of 
prisoners  Avas  soon  relaxed. 

Not  long  after  this,  colonel  Ethan  Allen,  a 
gentleman  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and 
enterprise  of  his  character,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  among  those  parties  that  took 
the  forts  on  the  lakes,  and  who  was  ambitious 
of  continuing  to  acquire  fame,  and  to  render 
service,  not  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  duty, 
advanced  against  Montreal  at  the  head  of  a  fcAv 
volunteers,  while  general  Montgomery  Avas 
employed  before  St.  Johns.  This  bold  but 
rash  project  was  soon  disconcerted.  His  party 
was  routed,  and  himself  made  a  prisoner. 
Under  pretext  of  his  having  acted  without 
authority,  he  was  thrown  into  irons,  and  sent 
to  England  as  a  traitor. 

On  being  informed  of  this  treatment,  and 
while  he  was  yet  in  Canada,  congress  requested 
the  commander  in  chief  to  inquire  into  die 
fact.     A  letter  was  thereupon  addressed  to  sir 

.'  William  Howe,  requiring  an  eclaircissement, 

and  assuring  him  that  general  Prescott,   Avho 
had  been  taken  in  Canada,  and  who  was  under- 
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jjj^ .  Stood  to  have  contributed  to  the  injuries  in-  chap.l 
fiicted  on  colonel  Allen;  should  receive  exactljr^ rre. 
the  &te  of  that  officer. 

General  Howe  not  holding  any  authority  in 
Canada,  or  not  choosing  to  answer  the  letter. 
General  Schuyler  was  directed  to  make  parti- 
cular inquiries  into  the  conduct  of  general 
Prescott ;  and  congress,  on  being  informed  of 
the  result  of  the  application,  ordered  that  officer 
into  close  jail.* 

A  physician  and  his  servant  were  permitted 
to  attend  him ;  and  on  the  report  of  the  former, 
that  in  his  delicate  state  of  health,  the  damps 
of  a  jail  might  endanger  his  life,  he  was  re- 
moved to  private  lodgings,  where  he  was  still 
guarded  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  experiencing 
the  doom  which  might  be  inflicted  on  colonel 
Allen.  The  other  prisoners  of  war  continued 
to  be  treated  with  all  the  indulgence  compatible 
with  their  security. 

On  the  arrival  of  admiral,  and  general  Howe, 
at  New  York,  the  system,  which  had  been  so 
long  very  absurdly  maintained,  was  abandoned, 
and  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  agreed  on.f 


*  Congress  also  directed  an  application  to  general 
Carleton  on  this  subject;  and  general  Schuyler  was  re- 
quested hy  the  commander  in  chief  to  send  a  flag  respect- 
ing it. 

t  The  American  regulations  for  the  custody  of  their 
prisoners  had  heretofore  been  such,  that  this  agreement 

VOL,  XII.  E 
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CHAP.  I.  There  was  not,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the  J 
nre.  Americans,  a  sufficient  number  of  prisoners 
to  redeem  those  taken  from  them  by  the 
enemy ;  and  consequently,  many  of  their  citi- 
zens still  remained  in  confinement.  From 
them,  complaints  were  cwitinually  received,  of 
experiencing  the  most  severe  and  cruel  treat- 
ment. They  complained  of  sufiFering  almost 
the  extremity  of  famine,  and  that  even  the 
scanty  supply  of  provisions  allowed  them  was 
unsound.  In  addition  to  this,  they  were 
crowded  into  prison  ships,  where,  their  wants 
being  entirely  unattended  to,  they  became  the 
,   *  victims  of  disease.     These  disgraceful  mea- 

.*'    '  sures  were  supposed  to  have  been  taken  in 

order  to   compel   the   wretched    suflFerers    to 
engage  in  the  British  service.     When  charged 
w  with  a  conduct  so  unworthy  his  character  and 

was  slowly  executed.  No  commissary  of  prisoners  hav- 
ing been  appointed,  they  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
diiferent  states  and  committees,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  search  out  and  collect  them,  in  order  to  their  exchange. 
Great  delays  were  unavoiJably  produced  by  this  state  of 
things,  and  the  suffering  Americans  were  taught  to  im- 
pute the  continuance  of  their  captivity  to  their  own  gene- 
ral. In  addition  to  this,  it  not  unlVequently  happened 
that  the  British  prisoners  were  sent  in  without  the  know- 
ledge of  general  Washington,  and,  in  some  cases,  they 
passed  unobserved,  with  permits  from  the  state  authority, 
through  his  camp,  directly  into  that  of  the  enemy.  In 
consequence  of  these  irregularities,  and  the  remonstrances 
of  the  commander  in  chief,  a  commissary  of  prisoners  was 
at  length  aj^lnted,  and  exchanges  were  regularly  made:* 
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1^ Station,  sir  William  Howe  positively  denied  its  chap.l 
truth.  It  would  certainly  be  unjust  to  ascribe  \77^ 
to  an  officer  who,  though  perhaps  severe  in  his 
temper,  did  not  mingle  in  his  general  system, 
cruelties  which  would  not  have  been  practised 
in  other  wars,  a  degree  of  inhumanity  to  those 
entirely  in  his  power;  which,  if  true,  ought 
forever  to  tarnish  his  reputation.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  his  own  supplies  of  provisions 
were  for  a  time  not  the  best  or  most  plen* 
tiful,  and  that  the  American  soldiers,  before 
being  captured,  were  very  sickly ;  but  the 
excessive  mortality  prevailing  among  them 
can  be  accounted  for  on  no  ordinary  principles; 
and  those  least  inclined  to  criminate  without 
cause,  have  ever  been  persuaded,  that,  if  his 
orders  did  not  produce  the  distress  which 
existed,  his  authority  was  certainly  not  inter« 
posed  with  sufficient  energy,  to  correct  the 
abuses  complained  of.  This  inattention  was 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  was  injurious  to 
the  British  interest;  for  had  the  Americans, 
captured  in  battle,  been  properly  attended  to, 
and  their  lives  preserved,  the  enemy  would 
have  received  soldiers  in  exchange  for  citizens, 
whose  terms  of  service  had  expired,  and  who 
might,  or  might  not  re-inlist. 

The  capture  of  general  Lee  furnished  an  ad- 
ditional  ground  of  controversy  on  the  subject 
of  prisoners.  As  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
British  service,    whose  resignation,  perhapSf 

«2 
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cHAp.L  had  not  been  received  when  he  entered  inta 
1776.  that  of  America,  a  disposition  was  at  first  mani- 
fested- to  treat  him  as  a  deserter  and  a  traitor^ 
rather  than  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was  there- 
fore, closely  confined,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  experienced  any  other  particular  hardship. 
On  receiving  information  of  this  circumstance, 
a  resolution  was  entered  into  by  congress, 
directing  general  Howe  to  be  assured,  that  if 
the  exchange  which  was  offered  of  the  six  field 
officers  taken  at  Trenton,  for  general  Lee,  should 
be  rejected,  and  the  severe  treatment  already 
experienced  by  him  continued,  lieutenant  colo- 
nel Campbell,  and  five  Hessian  field  officers^ 
should  be  detained,  and  should  experience  pre- 
cisely the  treatment  which  might  be  suffered  by 
general  Lee.  This  proposition  not  having 
been  accepted,  orders  were  given  for  putting 
this  threat  into  execution.  Lieutenant  colonel 
Campbell  and  five  Hessian  field  officers  wer6 
taken  into  close  custody,  and,  they  were 
assured  that  the  resolution  above  mentioned, 
should  be  strictly  enforced. 

The  sentiments  of  the  commander  in  chief 
I  on  the  subject  of  retaliation,    seem   to   have 

been  less  severe  than  those  of  congress.  So 
great  was  his  abhorrence  of  the  cruelties  such 
a  practice  seemed  calculated  to  generate,  th^t 
he  thought  it  should  only  be  adopted  in  a  case 
of  absolute  and  apparent  necessity.  Not  be- 
lieving that  of  general  Lee  to  be  such  a  case. 
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;  lie  ra&o&strated*  strongly  to  congress  on  the  chakl 
impoficy  of  their  resolutions,  and  stated  the  1776. 
loflf  train  of  evils,  which  were  to  be  appre* 
iiended  from  them.  But  on  this  subject  con- 
gress remained  inflexible,  and  the  officers 
desi||;nated  as  the  objects  for  retaliation,  were 
kept  in  rigorous  confinement,  until  general 
Lee  was  declared  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war. 

The  resolutions  of  congress,  too,  respecting 
the  prisoners  taken  at  the  Cedars,   produced 
no  small  degree  of  embarrassment  and  chagrin 
to  the  commander  in  chief.     On  the  allegation 
that  the  terms  of  capitulation  had  been  infracted 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  savages 
had  been  permitted  to  murder  some  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  to  plunder  others,   they  withheld 
their  sanction  from  the  agreement  entered  into 
by  general  Arnold  with  captain  Foster,    and 
refused  to  allow  other  prisoners  to  be  returned 
in   exchange  for  those   liberated   under  that 
agreement,  until  the  murderers  should  be  given 
up,  and  compensation  should  be  made  for  the 
b^^Sg^g^   ^^  ^o  i^^y^  been  plundered.     The 
hex  alleged  was  by  no  means  so  clearly  estab- 
lished, that  the  common  opinion  of  mankind 
must,  at  once,  have  been  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  justice  of  the  decision  made  by  congress. 
Indeed  it  was  explicitly  denied  by  some  Ame- 
rican  officers,  who  were  among  the  prisoners, 

•  See  I^i>t€y  No.  L  at  the  end  qf  tht  v^ume. 
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CHAF.L  and  particularly  by  captain  Sullivan,  who  hw 
1776.  been  delivered  up  as  one  of  the  hostages  for  th 
performance  of  the  treaty. 

Sir  William  Howe  pressed  general  Washing 
ton  very  closely  on  this  subject.  He  reminde 
him  of  the  importance  of  a  punctilious  obser 
vance  of  faith,  plighted  in  engagements  like  tha 
made  by  general  Arnold ;  and  he  persisted  t- 
hold  the  commander  in  chief  personally  boun< 
for  an  honourable  compliance  with  military  sti 
pulations  entered  into  by  an  officer  under  hi 
authority. 

General  Washington  felt  the  keenness  of  th 
reproach,  and  was  urgent  with  congi^ss  t 
change  their  resolutions  on  this  subject;  bu 
his  remonstrances  were  for  a  long  time  unavail 
ing. 

After  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  in  Ne^ 
York  had  been  extreme,  and  great  number 
had  perished  in  confinement,  the  surviver 
were  liberated  and  sent  out  for  the  purpose  c 
being  exchanged ;  but  so  miserable  was  thei 
condition,  that  vast  numbers  of  them  died  oi 
their  way  home.  For  the  dead,  as  well  as  th< 
living,  the  British  general  claimed  a  return  o 
prisoners ;  and  on  the  peremptory  refusal  o 
general  Washington  to  comply  with  this  de 
mand,  and  on  his  refusing  also  to  exchange 
lieutenant  colonel  Campbell,  and  some  Hessiai 
officers  taken  at  Trenton,  until  general  Lei 
should  be  declared  a  prisoner  of  war,  a  ven 
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offensire  letter  was  written  to  him  by  lieutenant  chaf.l 
colonel  Wolcott,  who  had  been  employed  to  irre. 
settle  the  terms  of  a  general  cartel,  which  pro- 
dflced  an  angry  qorrespondence  between  the 
commanders  of  the  two  armies,  which  exhibits 
the  charges  of  the  one,  and  the  defence  of  the 
other. 

The  Complaints  of  America  on  this  subject 
seemed  the  better  founded,  because  sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  had  rejected  an  application  made 
to  him  by  general  Washington,  to  permit  an 
agent  for  furnishing  their  prisoners  with  neces- 
sary supplies,  to  reside  in  New  York. 

The  advantages  derived  by  America  fromMaridm* 
her  maritime  exertions,  have  already  beeno^A°«^ 
cursorily  noticed.  Notwithstanding  the  eflforts 
made  in  every  other  direction,  it  would  have 
been  absolutely  impracticable  to  have  obtained 
sufficient  quantities  of  ammunition  for  the  im- 
mediate use  of  the  army  but  for  some  fortu- 
nate captures,  and  successful  enterprises,  made 
at  sea,  either  by  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to 
the  public,  or  by  privateers  fitted  out  by  indi- 
viduals. The  supplies  of  that  essential  article, 
even  with  the  aid  derived  from  this  source, 
Were  precarious,  and  entirely  inadequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  war;  but  without  those 
aids,  it  M'ould  seem  that  the  military  operations 
of  the  army  must  not  only  have  been  enfeebled, 
but  entirely  suspended. 
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cHAP.L  It  was  not  in  the  capture  of  ammunition  nmi 
1776.  arms  only,  that  the  enterprising  naval  spirit  oj 
the  Americans  rendered  .  essential  service  tc 
their  country.  The  non- importation  agree 
ments  which  preceded  the  war,  and  excludec 
the  usual  supply  of  goods  for  ordinary  con- 
sumption, had  left  the  continent,  in  a  greai 
measure,  destitute  of  articles  necessary  tc 
clothe  its  inhabitants  in  the  accustomed  manner. 
Internal  manufactures  had  supplied,  but  in  s 
very  small  degree,  the  deficiency  produced  bj 
non- importation;  and  when  congress  proceedec 
to  raise  an  army,  the  continent  scarcely  afiFordcc 
the  clothes  or  blankets  necessary  for  its  use, 
The  sufferings  for  these  articles,  though  great, 
est  in  the  army,  were  extended  to  citizens  ir 
private  life.  The  M^ant  of  them  was  felt  uni 
versally.  This  want  was  relieved,  in  somt 
degree,  by  captures  from  the  enemy  at  sea 
The  goods  thus  taken  would,  at  any  period 
and  in  any  state  of  things,  have  constituted  ai 
item  well  worth  attention ;  but  at  this  time 
they  were  of  inestimable  value.  The  prizei 
made  by  the  American  cruisers  in  the  yeaj 
1776,  are  said,  by  some  English  authors,  tc 
have  been  estimated  at  one  million  sterling 
and  their  amount  is  believed,  in  America,  tc 
have  been  more  considerable.  It  has  beei 
stated  by  persons  conversant  with  that  subject 
that  the  captures  made  by  the  cruizers  o 
Massachussetts  alone,  exceeded  those  made  b] 
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France  and  Spain  in  any  one  year  of  the  war  chap.  i. 
which  terminated  in  1763.  1776. 

Unfortunately,    congress    did  not   in  time 
adopt  the  system  of  clothing  their  troops  them- 
selves;  and  though  in  the  beginning  of  1776 
the  secret  committee  Xfas  charged  with  taking 
measures  to  import  a  large  quantity  of  clothing, 
jet  they  did  not  arrive  to  supply  the  demands 
of  that  year.     For  want  of  those  timely  exer- 
tions which  probably  Avould  have  been  made, 
had  the  system  of  furnishing  clothes  from  the 
continental    stores    been    originally   adopted, 
many  prize  clothes,  which  might  have  saved 
from  disease  and  death,  soldiers  exposed  to  the 
hardships  of  a  winter  campaign,  Avere  suffered 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  private  individuals. 
In  the   eastern   country,    where   these   prizes 
were  generally  brought,  the  local  governments 
were  able  to   make   some   provision   for   the 
clothing  of  their  quotas  of  troops;  but  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  quotas  of  the  middle  and  southern 
states,  as  far  as  Virginia  inclusive,  during  the 
severe   winter    campaign    of    1776. ..7,    Avere 
extreme. 

It  having  been  understood  that  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  was  in  the  royal  maga- 
zines in  the  island  of  New  Providence,  com- 
modore Hopkins  with;;  the  fleet  consisting  of 
five  vessels,  the  largest  of  whiph.  carried 
twenty,  nine  poundcjs,  on  herjo^wer  deck, 
and  six,  ten  pounders  on  her  upper  deck,  was 
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cHAP.L  detached  to  seize  it,  and  bring  it  to  the  conti- 
1776.  ncnt.  The  delays  after  landing  were  such, 
that  the  governor  obtained  intelligence  of  his 
approach,  long  enough  before  he  reached  the 
town,  to  remove  the  powder:  and  thus  the 
expedition  failed  of  its  {principal  object;  but 
other  military  stores  of  considerable  value  were 
taken  ;  and  on  its  return,  the  fleet  made  several 
prizes. 

On  the  east  end  of  Long  island,  commodore 
Hopkins  fell  in  with  the  Glasgow,  captain 
Howe,  carrying  twenty,  nine  pounders,  and  an 
engagement  ensued,  which  lasted  several  hours» 
The  Glasgow,  after  having  damaged  the  ves- 
sels of  the  American  flotilla  very  considerably^ 
made  all  sail  for  Newport,  and  was  riot  pursued. 
That  she  was  able  to  maintain  a  close  fight,  a 
considerable  time,  with  a  force  so  very  superior 
to  her  own,  and  then  to  extricate  herself  from 
it,  excited  some  chagrin  in  America,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  commodore  was  very  much 
censured. 

When  the  seat  of  Avar  was  transferred  to  New 
York,  and  some  of  the  British  ships  passed  up 
the  North  river,  an  experiment  was  made  of 
the  efficacy  of  a  defence  by  gallies,  which  had 
been,  in  some  degree,  relied  on.  A  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  was  put  on  board  them,  and 
the  Phoenix,  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Haverstraw  was  attacked  by  them.  The  expe- 
riment  turned  out  unfavourably.     The  Phoenix 
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sustained  little,  if  any  injury,  and  the  gallies  chap.t. 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  several  of  them  irrs. 
which  were  sunk  in  the  action. 

The  extraordinary  spectacle  has  been  exhib- 
ited of  thirteen  distinct  colonies,  possessing  at 
first  no  legitimate  government;  and  afterwards 
when  they  became  states,  possessing  govern- 
ments entirely  independent  of  each  other,  car- 
r)'ing  on,   conjointly^  by  themselves  and  by 
their  deputies,  a  burdensome  war  against  one 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  world;  rai- 
sing armies  on  the  most  expensive,  as  well  as 
dangerous  establishment;  carrying  on  distant 
expeditions,  and  equipping  an  efficient,  though 
a  small  na^;  without  commerce,  and  without 
revenue.     Credit  became  a  substitute  for  re- 
venue; but  it  required  all  the  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm which  then  animated  the  bosoms  of  indi- 
viduals, and  which  silenced  for  a  time  every 
calculation  of  cold  and  interested  prudence,  to 
furnish  this  substitute. 

Congress  emitted  paper  money,  and  pledged  Paper  mcmcf 
the  faith  of  their  constituents  for  its  redemp- 
tion. The  opinion  was  almost  universal,  that 
this  faith  would  be  sacredly  observed.  In  some 
of  the  colonies,  as  in  Virginia,  depreciation 
had  never  been  known.  Only  small  sums  of 
paper  had  been  issued,  and  those  sums  had 
been  mostly  called  in  by  taxes,  without  having 
ever  taken  a  real,  inferior  to  their  nominal 
value.  Among  persons  thus  circumstanced^ 
f2 
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CHAP.T.  although  no  specific  funds  were  pledged  for 
1776.  their  redemption,  nor  were  there  any  in  the 
power  of  government  in  any  degree  competent 
to  that  object;  yet  common  opinion  supplied 
the  want  of  these  substantial  requisites,  and  he 
would  have  been  thought  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try, who  had  manifested  a  suspicion  that  the 
public  faith  would  not  be  religiously  observed. 
On  this  delicate  subject,  a  resolution  of  con- 
gress was  passed  so  early  as  January  1776, 
denouncing  against  those  who  should  discou- 
rage the  circulation  of  the  paper  money,  the 
penalty  of  being  held  up  as  enemies  oi  their 
country. 

It  was  however  impossible  that  this  delusion 
could  be  permanent,  or  that  it  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  complete  with  men  of  reflection 
and  experience.  Although  a  confidence  in  the 
'  engagements  of  government  might  not  for  a 
time  be  shaken;  yet  as  the  paper  bills  were 
continually  emitted,  without  being  capable  of 
finding  their  way  into  other  countries,  it  was 
impossible  to  conceal,  from  those  who  would 
permit  themselves  to  think,  the  dangerous  truth, 
that  the  mere  quantity  in  circulation,  would  so 
sensibly  impair  their' value,  as  to  render  im- 
practicable  their  redemption  at  par. 

This  truth,  however,  which  was  not  univer- 
sally perceived,  was  cautiously  concealed  by 
the  friends  of  the  revolution;  and  if  uttered  by 
its  enemies,   the   declaration   was  deemed   a 
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crime  which   merited   the    severest   punish^  chap.i. 
ment.  i7r6w 

Aware,  however,  that  it  must  in  time  be  be- 
trayed by  its  eflfects,  the  utmost  exertions  of 
congress  were  used  to  procrastinate,  as  much  as 
possible,  an  event,  the  arrival  of  which,  should 
the  war  be  of  long  continuance,  was  foreseen  to 
be  inevitable ;  and  which  must  be  attended  with 
difficulties,  there  were  no  apparent  means  of 
surmounting.  The  emissions  therefore,  were 
as  small  as  possible;  and  the  disbursements  of 
money  were  so  parsimonious,  as  almost  to 
produce  the  mischief  dreaded  from  that  abso- 
lute want  of  pecuniary  resource,  which  would 
be  experienced  when  the  public  credit  should 
fiiil. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  congress  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  paper  bills,  which  should 
come  into  circulation.  The  right  to  emit  them 
was  possessed  by  every  local  government,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  the  union;  and  this  right 
was  very  liberally  exercised. 

The  consequences  of  thus  augmenting  the 
quantity  of  bills  put  into  circulation,  were 
foreseen  with  trembling  apprehensions;  while 
the  means  for  counteracting  the  mischief  coVild 
only  be  recommended. 

1*0  economize  disbursements,  and  to  call 
m  by  taxes  a  part  of  the  sums  disbursed, 
thereby  diminishing  the  quantity,  and  increa- 
sing the  demand,  were  the  only  possible  means 
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CHAP.L  of  preventing  such  an  accumulation  of  paper 
1776.  money,  as  infallibly  to  continue  its  depreciation, 
until  it  should  entirely  cease  to  be  a  circulating 
medium.  The  disbursements  were  placed  ia 
too  many  hands  to  be  economized,  and  the 
power  of  taxation  was  not  in  congress.  That 
body  could  only  recommend  the  imposition  of* 
taxes,  and  their  recommendations  were,  per- 
haps, the  less  attended  to,  because,  whatever 
might  be  the  public  exigencies,  the  measure, 
was  at  all  times  unpopular,  and  could  only  be 
eflfectual  by  being  universal.  It  was  most 
earnestly  recommended,  first,  to  the  several 
colonies,  and  then  to  the  states,  to  adopt  mea- 
sures to  redeem  their  quotas  of  the  bills  of 
credit  emitted  by  congress;  but  such  was  the 
danger  apprehended  from  immediate  taxation, 
that  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment  of  the 
first  emission  was  to  be  postponed  until  1779, 
by  which  time,  it  w^as  certain,  the  depreciation 
must  be  considerable.  This  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  difficulty  of  collecting  taxes 
before  the  declaration  of  independence;  the 
difficulty  of  paying  them  without  commerce; 
and  the  fear  that  their  burden  might  detach 
many  from  a  war  avowedly  undertaken  to 
oppose  taxation. 

In  consequence  of  these,  or  other  causes, 
taxation  was  not  commenced  until  depreciation 
had  made  considerable  progress;  and  then 
the  remedy  was  so  sparingly  applied,  as  very 
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little  t0  afiect  the  disease.  Indeed,  it  remains  chap,  l 
to  this  moment  uncertain,  whether  the  good,  irre. 
or  the  ill  which  would  have  been  produced  by 
an  early  attention  to  this  subject,  and  a  differ- 
ent conduct,  would  most  have  predominated : 
whether  the  advantages  of  checking  deprecia- 
tion, or  the  discontents  it  would  Jiave  excited, 
would  most  have  operated  on  the  war. 

Taxation,  the  unpleasant  but  only  effectual 
mode  of  preventing  as  much  as  possible  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  quantity  of  paper  money  in 
circulation,  being  rejected,  as  an  experiment 
too  dangerous  to  be  made;  artificial  substitutes 
were  resorted  to.  A  loan  was  proposed  to  be 
opened  for  borrowing  five  million  of  continental 
dollars,  on  an  interest  of  Tour  per  centum  per 
annum,  the  principal  to  be  repaid  in  three 
years.  For  the  accommodation  of  lenders,  an 
office  was  to  be  opened  in  each  state,  and  the 
interest  was  to  be  paid  annually,  and  the  prin- 
cipal  returned  at  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
in  the  state  where  the  loan  was  made.  No 
certificate  of  loan  was  to  be  granted  for  a  less 
sum  than  three  hundred  dollars.  A  hope  was 
entertained,  that  the  loan  would  fill  immediately; 
that  it  would  diminish  the  quantity  of  money 
in  circulation;  and  that  the  certificates,  issued 
in  lieu  of  the  money  received,  would  not  be 
brought  into  ordinary  use,  so  as  to  take  the 
place  of  the  money  borrowed.  In  addition  to 
the  greater  value  of  the  certificates  from  their 
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cHAP.L  bearing  intercsti  it  was  supposed  that  the 
1776.  largeness  of  the  sums  would  unfit  them  for 
ordinary  purposes. 

The  scheme  of  a  lottery  in  four  classes  was 
also  suggested,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
raise,  at  different  periods,  about  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  but  the  principal 
advantage  contemplated  was,  to  draw  in  a  large 
sum  of  continental  money  by  the  sales  of  the 
tickets,  to  retain  with  the  consent  of  the  sue 
cessful  adventurers,  the  small  prizes  in  each 
class,  for  tickets  in  the  succeeding  class,  and 
the  large  prizes  on  loan. 

These  experiments  were  of  small  avail. 
The  effects  of  a  cause  so  certain  and  so  pow- 
erful  in  its  operations,  the  action  of  which  was 
so  perpetual,  could  not  have  been  prevented 
by  any  means  in  the  power  of  the  United  States; 
and  could  have  been  retarded  only  by  measures 
infinitely  more  energetic  than  these,  or  perhaps 
any  others  that  could  safely  have  been  used. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  emissions  which 
were  unavoidably  made,  and  the  absolute  want 
of  any  other  fund  than  the  public  faith  to  sup- 
port  their  credit,  no  difference  between  paper 
money  and  •specie  was  generally  perceived, 
until  the  campaign  of  1776  had  far  advanced. 

The  real  depreciations  early  in  1777,  became 
considerable;  but  it  was  still  mistaken  by  many 
for  a  rise  in  the  price  of  every  article  brought 
to  market,  and  it  was  thought  practicable  to 
check  it  by  the  application  of  violent  remedies* 
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In  a  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  chap,  i. 
the  value  of  the  bills  of  credit  issued  by  con«  irre. 
gressy  and  of  guarding  against  the  pernicious 
artifices  of  the  enemies  of  American  liberty  to 
nnpair  their  credit,  it  was  declared  that  who- 
c?er,  in  any  purchase,  sale,  or  barter,  whatever, 
shall  r^e  gold  or  silver  coin  higher  than  the 
continental  bills  of  credit,  ought  to  be  deemed 
an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  forfeit  the  value  of  the  money  or  other 
Aing,  in  the  purchase,  sale,  or  barter,  of 
wluch  this  difference  of  value  was  made;  and 
it  was  recommended  to  the  several  states  to 
pass  laws  to  this  effect. 

It  was  also  recommended  to  the  respective 
legislatures  to  pass  laws  declaring  these  bills  a 
tender  in  payment tof  all  debts,  and  that  a  refu- 
sal of  them  when  tendered,  should  amount  to 
an  abolition  of  the  debt. 

These  attempts  to  regulate  by  law  the  value 
of  an  article  depending  solely  on  public  opinion, 
were  accompanied  by  other  recommendations 
better  calculated  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  public  &ith  had  indeed  been  plighted 
by  congress  for  the  redemption  of  their  bills; 
but  the  substantial  power  to  perform  the  en- 
gagement rested  with  the  state  sovereignties. 
In  the  first  moments  of  the  war,  a  suspicion 
that  these  sovereignties  could  have  failed,  or 
hesitated  to  comply  with  the  recommendations 
11^,  or  engagements  entered  into  by  congress 
c  2 
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CHAP.  I.  *for  the  common  benefit,  would  have  been. 
1776.  deemed  highly  criminal,  and  might  have  sub- 
jected the  person  who  harboured  it,  to  the 
very  serious  charge  of  hostility  to  Americaim 
liberty.  But  to  engage  the  different  states  tcB 
pledge  themselves  for  the  redemption  of  these 
bills  at  the  time  fixed  by  congress,  was  now^ 
thought  a  prop  to  their  credit,  not  to  be  disre- 
garded; and  it  was  recommended  to  them  to 
pass  resolutions  to  that  effect. 

It  was  also  earnestly  recommended  to  them 
to  commence,  at  an  earlier  period  than  had  been 
at  first  proposed,  the  only  plan  which  could 
afford  effectual  aid,  and  immediately  to  impose 
such  taxes,  as  the  present  actual  situation  of 
the  people  would  enable  them  to  pay.  They 
were  assured  that  for  all  monies  thus  raised, 
each  state  should  receive  a  credit  with  the 
United  States,  in  its  quota  of  the  public  debt 
that  had  been  apportioned  on  them.  At  the 
same  time  a  further  loan  of  two  millions  was 
voted. 

On  receiving  these  recommendations,  laws 
were  passed  in  the  several  states  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  congress. 

The  commercial  situation  of  the  states  from 
Maryland  inclusive  to  the  south,  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  rendered  it  in- 
dispensable  to  the  objects  of  justice,  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  cases  not  contem- 
plated  in  the  resolutions  of  congress. 
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The  commerce  of  that  extensive  country  had  chAp.i. 
been  principally  in  the  hands  of  British  mer-  1776. 
chants,  and  almost  exclusively  carried  on  by 
British  capital.  In  various  parts  of  it,  Amer- 
ican citizens  had  established  a  credit  with 
British  mercantile  houses  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  according  to  which,  goods  were  ship- 
ped to  them,  which  they  retailed  also  on  credit. 
Annual  remittances  were  made  to  a  considerable 
amount,  but  there  remained  always  due  to  the 
wholesale  merchant  from  the  retailer  of  his 
goods,  a  large  sum  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  planters,  who  generally  preserved  a  credit 
equal  to  their  crops.  In  consequence  of  the 
valuable  staples  possessed  by  those  colonies, 
this  credit  was  extensive,  and  these  debts 
anioufited  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  The 
British  merchants,  to  whom  they  were  ulti- 
inately  payable,  were  now  in  Europe,  and  their 
agents  had  left  the  country. 

To  compel  the  American  merchant  by  force 
of  penal  laws  to  receive  the  debt  relied  on  to 
enable  him  to  discharge  that  contracted  by  the 
original  purchase  of  the  goods,  in  an  article 
wWch  might  become  worthless ;  while  his  res- 
ponsibility remained,  and  his  debt,  unimpaired 
m  value,  wa5  accumulating  with  interest;  was 
"Ccmed  an  injury  to  the  American  citizen, 
^'^ch  justice  ought  to  forbid  any  government 
^practise.  At  the  same  time,  therefore,  that 
ia^s  were  passed  compelling  the  American  ti> 
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cHAP.L   receive  his  debts  in  paper,  he  was  authorized 

1776*    to  pay  those  due  from  him  into  the  public 

treasury;  and  solemnly  assured,  that  this  act 

should  discharge  him,  forever,  from  the  claims 

of  his  creditor. 

We  shall  perceive  in  the  sequel,  that  this 
coercive  system  was  incapable  of  producing 
the  object  for  which  it  was  adopted.  The  loans 
probably  retarded  for  a  time  the  progress  of 
depreciation;  but  taxes  hot  having  been  im- 
posed early,  or  so  heavily  as  the  public  exi- 
gence$  required,  the  value  of  the  money,  in  spite 
of  every  eflfort  to  prevent  it,  sunk  so  low,  that 
the  denominations  of  the  bills  became  equal 
to  the  loan  office  certificates,  and  they  in  a  great 
degree  came  also  into  circulation.  After  this 
state  of  things,  loans  could  no  longer  be  of  any 
utility. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  parties  to  the 
present  Svar  had  been  members  of  the  same 
empire ;  that  no  practical  oppression  had  been 
•jgenerally  experienced  r  but  that  the  contest 
was  a  contest  of  principle,  in  which  a  claim 
was  resisted,  in  its  commencement,  on  the 
mere  ground  of  right,  the  pressure  of  which 
had  not  been  felt;  it  will  readily  be  supposed 
that  some  contrariety  of  opinion  must  have 
prevailed  in  every  stage  of  the  controversy.  In 
its  origin,  there  were  very  few  who  took  a 
.  ^^^Qisive  part  in  support  of  the  claims  of  ad- 
.   ministration.      The  opposition  was  made  by 
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the  most  active,  energetic,  and  intelligent;  and  <^»^'' 
being  an  opposition  to  taxation,  the  ultimate  1776. 
consequences  of  which  were  neither  generally 
fcreseen  nor  apprehended,  was  of  course  very 
popular ;  and  those  who  would  not  then  have 
been  willing  to  encounter  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  afterwards  experienced,  either  joined 
their  countrymen,  or  suffered  themselves  to 
be  borne  along  with  the  great  mass,  without 
inquiring  what  would  be  the  future  result  of 
present  measures. 

As  the  contest  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect, 
and  became  better  understood,  causes  of  irrita- 
tion multiplied,  'and  real  injuries  were  sus- 
tained.    The  number  of  those  who  were  deter-  camx 

conduct 

mined,  at  every  hazard,  to  maintain  the  prin-  JJJJ^J^JJ* 
ciple  asserted  by  America,  greatly  increased ; 
but  the  party  disaffected  to  this  opposition  as- 
sumed a  more  distinct  form,  and,  in  many 
pVts  of  the  union,  appeared  in  greater  force 
than  had  been  at  first  apprehended. 

So  soon  as  fears  were  entertained  that  the  pen' 
ittight  be  laid  aside,  and  an  appeal  be  made  to 
the  sword,  many  were  found  unwilling  to  en- 
counter the  danger  and  the  hazards  of  the  con- 
test; and  to  be  more  disposed  to  admit  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  parliament,  and  trust 
to  their  not  abusing  it,  than  to  risk  every  thing 
m  order  to  maintain  a  principle,  not  deemed  by 
^1  of  equal  importance.  These  men,  who 
were  viewed  with  infinite  contempt  and  detest- 
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c"AP.  1.  ation,  by  those  who  believed  that  to  submit  to 
1776.  taxation  unaccompained  by  representation  was 
the  essence  of  slavery,  were  denominated 
tories ;  and  were  exposed  to  the  resentment  of 
their  neighbours,  who  entertained  the  pre- 
vailing opinions. 

The  nominal  government  not  having  been  yet 
changed,  and  all  concurring  in  professions  of 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  even  after  hos- 
tilities  had  commenced ;  no  pains  or  penalties 
could  be  ordained  by  law  for  persons  of  this 
description ;  but  they  were  held  up  as  enemies 
of  the  liberties  to  America,  after  which  their 
condition  was  worse  than  if  subjected  to  prose- 
cution according  to  legal  rules,  for  offences 
against  estabjished  laws. 

In  many  places,  where  their  numbers  were 
considerable,  they  mianifested  a  disposition  to 
take  up  arms,  and  to  enforce  their  opinions  by 
the  sword.  In  North  Carolina,  they  collected 
in  a  very  formidable  body,  but  were  soon  dis- 
persed; and  in  New  York,  similar  dispositions 
were  manifested.  Great  numbers  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  what  was  then  termed  Tryon  county, 
were  disaffected ;  and  general  Schuyler  marched 
into  the  country  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of 
militia,  when  a  negotiation  was  entered  into 
with  sir  John  Johnson  their  leader,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  kind  of  capitulation,  in  which  sir 
John,  and  the  tories  of  his  neighbourhood, 
agreed  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  stipulated 
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to  take  no  part  in  the  existing  contest.     The  chap,  l 

neighbourhood  of  the  British  army  enabled    1776. 

those  of  the  lower  parts  of  that  state  to  join  the 

TCfH  Standard  without  danger. 

With  respect  to  persons  of  this  description,  otnem 
the  conduct  of  those  who  guided  the  councils  ^^S?^ 
of  America  was,  at  first,  truly  lenient.  Those 
takea  in  arms,  were  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war;  and  those  from  whom  danger  was  appre- 
hended, were  not  otherwise  proceeded  against, 
than  to  be  disabled  from  committing  the  mis- 
duefthey  meditated. 

Great  confidence  was  placed  by  congress  in 
the  force  of  reason,  accompanied  with  gentle 
treatment;  and  it  was  supposed  there  would 
not  be  many  disaffected,  who  were  not  also 
misinformed*  Under  this  impression,  the  re- 
solutions ah-eady  mentioned,  were  passed  in  the 
l^gimiing  of  1776,  recommending  it  strongly 
to  the  di&rent  committees,  and  other  friends 
to  American  liberty,  to  explain  to  those  who 
were  honest,  but  misguided,  the  nature  of  the 
controversy,  and  the  various  steps  which  had 
been  taken  to  effect  an  accommodation.  It  was 
also  recommended  to  proceed  with  additional 
vigour  against  those  more  active  characters, 
frob  whom  danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  It 
does  not  however  appear  that  any  strong  pro- 
ceedings  were  had  against  the  disaffected  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  they  were 
moat  powerful.    In  Long  and  York  islands, 
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CHAP.  L  where  general  Lee  had  been'  stationed,  princi- 
1776,  pally  to  counteract  their  machinations,  they 
kept  up,  even  after  the  commander  in  chief 
took  possession  of  those  places  with  the  Amer- 
ican army,  a  regular  intercourse  with  governor 
Tryon,  and  were  detected  in  plans  for  co-ope- 
rating with  the  enemy,  after  lord  and  sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  should  arrive.  General  Washing, 
ton,  it  has  been  already  observed,  broke  off 
this  intercourse.  He  also  pressed  the  adoption 
of  such  vigorous  measures  as  would  certainly 
disable  the  disaffected  from  practising  the  inju- 
ries they  contemplated.  Their  numbers,  how- 
'  ever,  ia  that  part  of  the  country,  were  so  con- 
siderable, as  to  produce  an  irresolution  of  con- 
duct towards  them;  perhaps  in  the  fear  that 
decisive  measures  might  drive  them  to  arms  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy. 

From  the  first  moment  that  the  contest  wore 
so  serious  an  aspect  as  to  threaten  hostilities, 
disaffection  to  the  American  cause  took  a  deci- 
ded  shape,  and  those  under  its  influence  were 
arranged,  as  a  party,  against  those  measures 
which  were  pursued  by  the  real  representatives 
of  the  people;  yet  numbers  followed  in  the 
rear  of  the  great  mass  of  their  countrymen, 
and  in  a  general  view  were  not  distinguishable 
from  them,  until  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence  was  proposed. 

This  necessary  measure  seemed  to  cut  up  by 
tjie  roots  every  hope  of  conciliation,  and  to  rea- 
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^er  a  reunion  of  the  empire,  which  many  still  chap.i. 
earnestly  wished,  impracticable,  unless  effected  \77%. 
bj  conquest.  Among  these,  there  were  many 
who  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  commis- 
sioners, lord  and  sir  William  Howe,  who  were 
said  to  bear  the  olive  branch  as  well  as  the 
sword,  possessed  powers  which  might  consti- 
tute a  proper  basis  for  negotiation.  This  decla- 
ration amounted,  at  once,  to  a  rejection  of  their 
terms,  and  left  no  road  to  peace,  but  that 
which  might  be  opened  with  the  sword. 

Where  the  previous  measiu*es  of  the  conti- 
nental and  local  governments  had  been  cordially 
and  generally  supported,  the  public  mind  was 
completely  prepared  for  this.  In  New  England, 
Virginia,  and  a  great  part  of  South  Carolina, 
scarcely  a  dissenting  voice  was  raised  against 
it.  It  was  not  only  acceded  to  with  alacrity 
when  declared,  but  most  ardently  wished  by  all 
classes  of  people ;  and  a  clear  disposition  was 
manifested  in  all,  and  in  some  of  them  exer- 
cised, even  to  precede  congress  in  making  this 
declaration.  From  New  York  to  Maryland 
inclusive,  the  people  were  more  divided. 
Great  bodies  of  disaffected  were  found,  almost 
sufficient  to  neutralize  such  of  those  states  as 
Ae  enemy  might  invade.  In  North  Carolina, 
a  considerable  majority  of  the  country  was 
friendly  to  independence;  but  in  its  bosom 
Were  powerful  enemies,  ready  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  which  might  offer  for  the  manifes- 
h2 
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cHAP.i.  tation  of  their  hostility.  Georgia  was  weak, 
1776.    and  not  united. 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  the  British 
fleet  and  army  arrived  at  New  York,  and  th^ 
Howes,  immediately  commenced  their  military 
and  diplomatic  operations.  They  exerted  them* 
selves  to  strengthen  the  opinion,  that  they  were 
clothed  Avith  pacific  powers  which  might  effect 
an  accommodation,  if  the  bar  created  by  the 
declaration  of  independence  could  be  removed; 
while  congress,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution,  every  where,  main- 
tained that  they  could  grant  pardons  only  to 
those  who  would  unconditionally  submit. 

The  British  were  received  with  open  arms 
by  the  disaffected,  as  their  deliverers  firom  op« 
pression.  The  militia  of  the  islands  were 
sufficiently  relied  on  to  be  embodied  for  their 
own  defence,  as  the  army  advanced  into  the 
country;  and  NewYork  and  the  Jerseys  afforded 
corps  of  regulars  equal  to  their  quotas  in  the 
American  army. 

The  orders  issued  by  general  Howe  on  first 
taking  possession  of  that  country^  assured  his 
army  that  they  were  to  consider  themselves 
among  friends,  and  inhibited,  under  the  se- 
verest penalties,  every  species  of  violence.*  As 
they  advanced  to  the  White  Plains,  the  con- 


•  For  a  violation  of  these  orders,  aome  soldiers  were 
condemned  and  executed. 
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ventioD  of  the  state  entertained  serious  fears  of  qup.l 
m  verjr  extensive  insurrection^  and  seem  to  have  1776. 
been  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of 
attempting  to  punish  those  who  were  known  to 
be  disaffected,  and  even  of  carrying  that  disaf* 
fection  so  fiu*  as  to  encourage  the  inlisting  of 
men  in  the  British  service.  Fears  were  enter- 
tained  that  the  t<»ries  would  seize  the  important 
passes  in  the  highlands,  and  hold  them  for  the 
enemy;  and  it  was  thought  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  call  out  the  militia  of  some  counties 
lest  their  absence  should  encourage  the  disaf- 
fected behind  them,  to  embody. 

Yet  while  the  seat  of  war  was  in  New  York, 
very  essential  aid  was  given  by  the  militia  of 
that  state:  but  the  main  force  of  the  army  was 
drawn  from  New  England.  Such  was  the  zeal 
and  unanimity  of  those  states,  that  while  the 
enemy  remained  in  their  neighbourhood,  requi- 
sitions for  militia  were  uniformly  complied 
with,  and  they  enabled  the  American  army  to 
keep  up  a  respectable  appearance. 

On  entering  the  Jerseys,  lord  Comwallis 
issued  similar  orders  to  those  which  had  been 
given  by  general  Howe  in  Long  island,  assur- 
ing the  army  that  the  people  in  general  were 
well  affected  towards  them,  and  forbidding 
them  to  plunder  or  otherwise  injure  the  inhab- 
itants. The  proclamation  offering  protection 
to  those  who  would  come  in,  and  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  within  sixty  days  also  con- 
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cMAp.L   lained  assurances,  that  the  laws  which  had  been 
1776.    complained  of,  and  which  had  occasioned  the 
%var,  would  be  revised. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  in  Jersey  appeared 
to  have  nearly  spent  itself.  The  American 
cause  was  thought  desperate.  No  manly  eflfort 
was  made  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  a 
general  disposition  seemed  to  prevail  among 
the  people,  to  save  themselves  by  submission. 
A  few  militia  were  in  arms  under  general 
Williamson,  whose  indisposition  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  service,  after  which  thiey  were 
commanded  by  general  Dickenson;  but  the 
great  body  of  the  country  was  either  with  the 
enemy,  or  felt  too  little  ardour  for  the  common 
cause  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  its 
support.  When  urged  to  take  up  arms,  they 
answered,  "  that  general  Howe  promised  them 
peace,  liberty,  and  safety,  and  they  could  re- 
quire nothing  further." 

In  Pennsylvania  too,  a  great  abatement  of 
zeal  was  manifested,  and  though  a  great  part  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  remained  firm,  many 
other  parts  of  the  state  seemed  unwilling  to 
engage  themselves  deeper  in  a  controversy, 
concerning  the  issue  of  which,  there  was  so 
much  reason  to  doubt. 

The  condition  of  the  American  army,  and 
the  defects  of  its  interior  organization,  have 
been  occasionally  noticed  in  relating  the  events 
of  the  war.     A  minute  detail  of  all  the  errors 
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in  the  military  system  of  the  United  States  chap.i. 
wouJd  indeed  display,  but  without  affording    irrc. 
instruction  or  amusement,  the  immense  diffi- 
culties surmounted   by  the   superior   officers 
generally,  and  especially  by  the  commander  2I*^t;^j»» 
in  chief.     A  nation  totally  unskilled  in  the  drfcJ^Sthc 
science  of  war,  if  even  divested  of  prejudices  tSSSSicaa 

army. 

which  experience  only  can  remove,  would 
certainly,  in  creating  an  army,  omit  many  es- 
sential parts,  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
which,  time  would  show.  In  no  instance  can 
this  proposition  ever  be  more  completely  veri- 
fied, than  it  was  during  the  war  which  termi- 
nated in  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
But  there  were  certain  cardinal  errors  which 
may  be  repeated,  when  the  dangers  they  pro- 
duced, and  by  which  they  were  connected,  shall 
be  forgotten.  Of  these  the  most  material  and 
that  which  has  been  unavoidably  most  noticed, 
because  it  forms  a  most  essential  part  of  Amer- 
ican  history,  was  the  too  great  reliance  on  mi- 
litia, and  the  consequent  short  inlistments  of 
the  regular  troops.  Militia  were  not  merely 
depended  on  as  auxiliaries,  and  as  covering 
the  country  from  the  sudden  irruptions  of  small 
parties,  for  which  purposes  they  ought  ccrtaiiily 
to  be  competent,  and  with  a  view  to  which 
they  will  ever  be  important,  but  they  were 
also  relied  on  as  constituting  the  main  body 
and  strength  of  the  army.  Their  absolute  in- 
capacity to  maintain  this  station  in  the  military 
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cHAP.L  arrangements  of  any  country,  engaged  in  war 
1776.  with  an  enemy  of  nearly  equal  strength;  em- 
ploying a  permanent  force,  at  all  times  capable 
of  being  used  to  its  utmost  extent,  was  demon- 
strated to  the  conviction  of  scepticism  itself; 
and  under  the  weight  of  this  conviction,  every 
effort  was  made  by  congress,  though  almost 
too  late,  to  remedy  the  very  extensive  mischief 
which  this  fatal  error  had  already  produced. 
Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  difficulty  attend* 
ing  all  attempts  to  cure  it. 

Men  unaccustomed  to  submit  their  actions 
to  the  control  of  others,  bear  impatiently  that 
degree  of  authority,  and  submit  reluctantly  to 
that  subordination  so  indispensably  necessary 
to  their  own  safety,  and  without  which  an  army^ 
to  use  the  expression  of  general  Washington, 
when  struggling  to  reform  abuses  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature,  "  is  an  armed  mob'*  inca- 
pable of  being  applied  to  the  purposes  of  its 
creation. 

Raw  soldiers  too  can  seldom  be  induced  to 
pay  that  attention  to  cleanliness,  to  their  per- 
sons, their  lodging,  their  food,  and  to  many  other 
minute  circumstances,  on  which  the  health  of 
a  large  body  of  men,  collected  together,  essen- 
tially depends.  They  are  therefore  found  to 
be  infinitely  more  exposed  to  disease,  and  to 
be  swept  off  by  sickness  in  much  greater  num- 
bers, than  those  who  have  been  taught  by 
experience  the  value  of  attending  to  those  cir- 
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cumstances  which  the  young  recruit  never  suf-  chap.  i. 

ficiently  appreciates.     Of  this,  the  unexampled    irre. 

mortality,  of  both  the  northern  and  middle 
armies,  furnished  evidence  as  conclusive,  as  it 
was  melancholy. 

The  total  change  experienced  too  in  their 
situation,  their  duties,  and  mode  of  living, 
contributes,  not  a  little,  to  render  the  military 
life,  in  the  first  instance,  unpleasant  to  those 
who  engage  in  it. 

Habit  conquers  these  impressions,  and  re- 
moves  many  of  the  causes  which  produced 
them.  We,  therefore,  often  see  the  veteran 
attached  to  the  camp.  But  regulars  engaged 
onlj  for  a  short  time,  and  militia  engaged 
for  a  still  shorter  time,  receive  all  these  unfa- 
vourable impressions,  without  remaining  long 
enough  for  them  to  wear  off.  They  conse- 
quently acquire  a  distaste  for  the  service,  and 
on  their  return  home,  not  unfrequently,  spread 
among  their  friends  and  neighbours,  the  pre- 
judices imbibed  by  themselves. 

These  impediments  to  i^ecruiting  an  army, 
would  probably  after  the  war  had  progressed 
for  some  time,  occur  in  any  state  of  things 
where  the  facts  producing  them  existed ;  but 
in  America, .  other  adventitious  circumstances 
added  greatly  to  their  influence. 

Two  winter  campaigns  had  been  made,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  of  which,  the  soldiers, 
exposed  half  naked  to  a  climate  of  extreme 

VOL.   III.  I 
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CHAP.  1.  rigour,  suffered  excessive  hardships,  to  which 
1776.  were-  attributed  the  diseases  under  which  a 
large  portion  of  them  perished.  Old  clothes 
had  been  collected  for  them  in  Philadelphia; 
but  these  supplies  were  late,  and  inadequate  to 
their  wants. 

These  causes,  checking  the  ardour  at  first 
felt  by  the  youth  of  America  for  the  service  of 
their  country,  produced  another  effect,  which, 
in  its  turn,  operated  as  a  powerful  cause  to  pre- 
vent inlistments  to  serve  during  the  war. 
When,  from  a  defect  of  regulars,  repeated  calls 
were  made  on  the  militia,  it  was  soon  perceived 
that  many  of  those  whose  tour  of  duty  was  to 
be  performed,  either  from  the  interruption 
which  a  short  absence  would  give  to  their 
domestic  affairs,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
were  extremely  unwilling  to  take  the  field ;  and 
chose  rather  to  give  a  small  sum  of  money  to 
a  substitute.  In  a  short  time,  more  money  was 
given  for  a  month's  service  in  the  militia,  than 
was  offered  to  a  soldier  to  engage  in  the  regu- 
lar service.  This  practice  soon  taught  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  inlisted,  the  su- 
perior value  of  their  services,  when  they  retained 
the  disposition  of  themselves;  and  disinclined 
them  to  engage  permanently  in  the .  army. 
The  longer  the  war  continued,  the  higher 
was  the  price  of  a  substitute,  and  of  conse- 
quence an  increased  bounty  became  necessary 
to  induce  a  man  to  inlist.  Such  was  the  effect 
of  these  and  other  causes,    that  by  the  time 
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congress  became  convinced  of  the  error  which   chap.  i. 
had  been  committed,  the  ability  to  correct  it,     i776. 
if  not  entirely  passed  away,  was  certainly  very 
xnuch  diminished. 

The  immense  loss  of  arms,  resulting  inevi- 
tably  from  their  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
troops  who  were  soon  to  return  home,  and  who 
could  not  be  subjected  to  discipline  while  in 
camp,  was  also  a  very  serious  mischief. 

Connected  with  short  inlistments,  and  with 
the  organization  of  civil  governments  in  Amc- 
xica,  were  other  defects  in  the  structure  of  the 
srmy,  which  produced  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  embarrassment.     It  has  been  seen  tliat  in 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  troops  were 
nised  entirely  by  the  local  authorities,  who, 
Mithout  consent,  established  military  systems 
of  their  own,  and  appointed  officers  whose  re- 
lative rank,  and  right  of  promotion,  it  was  not 
very  easy  to  ac^'ust.    The  officers,  like  the  men, 
were  engaged  only  for  one  year,  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,   were  to  be  re-com- 
missioned.       Congress  appointed  the  general 
oficers,  and  took  the  armies  raised  by  the  res- 
pective colonies  into  continental  pay.     With 
considerable  difficulty,  a  new  army  was  formed 
out   of  these   materids,    in   the   face  of  the 
enemy,  during  the  blockade  of  Boston.     This 
work  was  to  be  repeated,  with  infinitely  more 
difficulty,  during  the  active  operations  of  the 
campaign  of  1776.     The  attention  of  congress 
I  2 
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CHAP.  L  was  very  early  called  to  this  interesting  subject 
1776.  by  general  Washington;  but  that  body  per- 
formed  its  most  important  duties  through  the 
agency  of  sovereign  states.  Those  states  were 
to  nominate  the  officers,  and  were  requested  to 
send  commissioners  to  camp  to  attend  to  this 
object.  So  many  delays  were  experienced, 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  army  approached, 
before  officers  were  appointed  to  recruit  that 
which  was  to  take  its  place.  At  length,  con- 
gress resolved,  that  general  Washington  should 
himself  be  empowered  to  appoint  the  officers 
for  those  states  which  had  failed  to  depute  com- 
missioners for  that  purpose.  The  manner  in 
which  appointments  were  made,  unfortunately 
brought  into  the  service,  as  officers,  men  with- 
out capacity  or  sufficient  weight  of  character  to 
preserve  the  respect  of  the  soldiers,  and  that 
discipline,  which  is  essential  to  an  army;  and 
the  repeated  re-organization  of  the  troops  gave 
continual  discontent. 

The  various  independent  authorities  employed 
in  raising  the  army,  gave  occasion  to  other 
very  embarrassing  circumstances.  In  order  to 
complete  their  quotas,  some  of  the  states  en- 
gaged  to  those  who  would  inlist  in  their  service 
additional  pay  to  that  promised  by  congress. 
The  discontents  excited  by  a  disparity  of  pay 
among  soldiers  in  the  same  army,  will  readily 
be  conceived.  The  interference  of  the  general 
with  the  state  governments,  to  produce  a  depar- 
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ture  from  this  pernicious  plan,  became  abso-  chaf.l 
lutelj  necessary.  irrs. 

From  the  same  motives,  some  of  the  states 
gave  large  additional  bounties.     This,  it  was 
supposed  by  congress,  would  effectually  destroy 
the  recruiting  business  in  other  states  where 
the  same  liberality  was  not  used,  and  therefore, 
a  resolution  was  passed,   recommending,   and 
insisting  on  a  strict  adherence  to  the  precise 
system  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  conti- 
nental government. 

A  defect  in  the  structure  of  the  army,  which 
Xras  very  seriously  felt,  was  the  want  of  engi- 
^^^eers,    artillery,    and    cavalry.     During    the 
^:ampaign  of  1775  and  1776,  there  existed  but 
'^Dne  regiment  of  artillery,  no  corps  of  engineers, 
^^d  not  a  single  troop  of  horse.     General  Lee, 
"^vho  commanded  in  the  southern  department, 
^ind  whose  experience  of  the  utility  of  horse 
was  not  now  to  be  acquired,  very  early  pressed 
the  necessity  of  employing  troops  of  that  des- 
cription, and  at  his  suggestion,  a  regiment  was 
:Faised  in  Virginia  to  be  commanded  by  colonel 
IBland.     The  active  and  extensive  operations 
of  1776,  disclosed  fully  to  the  commander  in 
chief,  the  disadvantages  to  be  combated  by  an 
army   composed  almost   entirely  of  infantry. 
Among  the  militia  of  Connecticut  were  indeed 
a  few  cavalry ;  but  the  expense  attending  the 
maintenance  of  their  horses  prevented  their 
being  employed  in  the  first  instance,  and  when 
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cwAP.  T.  they  were  taken  into  service,  it  was  soon  per- 
1776.  ceived  that  better  horses,  than  could  be  fur- 
nished by  militia  men,  were  indispensable  to 
the  duties  required  from  them.  Towards  the 
close  of  that  campaign,  therefore,  he  urged  on 
congress  the  importance  to  the  service  of* 
making  these  improvements  in  the  organization 
of  the  army ;  and  his  representations  had  the 
influence  they  merited. 

It  was  determined  to  increase  the  corps  of 
artillery  to  three  regiments,  the  command  of 
which  was  given  to  colonel  Knox,  now  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier  general ;  to 
take  Bland's  regiment  into  continental  pay; 
to  rais€  a  body  of  three  thousand  cavalry ;  and 
to  enable  general  Washington  to  create  a  corps 
of  engineers.  In  this  important  branch  of  the 
military  art,  the  Americans  were  peculiarly 
defective.  No  state  of  things  had  heretofore 
existed  which  held  forth  inducements  to  study 
this  essential  part  of  the  science  of  war.  To 
acquire  even  a  moderate  proficiency  in  it, 
requires  time,  application,  and  experience. 
The  foundation,  therefore,  of  an  able  corps  of 
engineers,  must  be  laid  long  before  the  advan- 
tages  expected  from  them  can  be  realized. 
Of  consequence,  the  attention  of  congress 
could  not  have  been  directed  too  soon  to  this 
object. 

The  want  of  skill  and  experience  in   this 
important  department,  could  not  fail  to  be  dis- 
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played  in  the  defensive  works  constructed  in  chap,  l 
the  first  instance  by  the  Americans.     Another     irre. 
mischief  resulting  from  the  same  cause,  was  a 
disposition  to  place  too  much   confidence   in 
their  fortifications,  and  to  believe  them  stronger 
than  they  were  in  redity. 

The  defect  of  engineers  among  the  native 
Americans,*  rendered  the  employment  of 
foreigners,  in  that  important  branch  of  service, 
indispensably  necessary;  and  when  the  corps 
authorized  by  congress  was  formed,  it  was 
composed  of  French  and  Germans.  General 
De  Portaile,  an  officer  of  great  reputed  talents, 
was  placed  at  its  head. 


•  In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  colonel  Putnam,  a  very 
valuable  officer  from  New  England,  appears  to  have  been 
frequently  employed  in  the  capacity  of  an  engineer.  It 
cannot  derogate  from  his  merit  to  say,  that  it  was  im- 
possible he  could  possess  the  professional  skill  which  that 
department  required. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

American  army  inoculated....General  Heath  moves  doin: 
to  King's  bridge,  but  returns  to  Peck*s-Kill  without  ef 
fecting  any  thing....Skirmishes....Stateof  the  army....De« 
struction  of  stores  at  Peck*s-Kill....AtDanbury....Expc 
dition  of  colonel  Meiggs  to  Sagg  harbour....Sir  Willian 
Howe  moves  out  to  Somerset  court-house  in  great  force 
••••Returns  to  Amboy^... Endeavours  to  cut  off  the  re* 
treat  of  the  American  army  to  Middlcbrook,  but  is  dis- 
appointed«.«^Lord  Comwallis  skirmishes  near  the  Scotcl 
Plains  with  lord  Stirling....The  British  army  embark. 

^^y^*  1  HE  eflRect  at  first  produced,  by  the  proclama- 
tion published  by  lord  and  general  Howe  on 
taking  possession  of  New  Jersey,  has  been 
already  noticed.  The  gloomy  aspects  then 
worn  by  the  affairs  of  America,  added  to  the 
hope  of  impunity  for  past  offences  held  forth 
by  this  proclamation,  produced  a  general  dis- 
position among  the  people  of  that  state,  tc 
avail  themselves  of  the  promise  it  contained. 
Vast  numbers  acknowledged  the  royal  authority, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  Jersey  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  a  province  once  more  within  the  pale  ol 
the  British  empire.  Had  the  conduct  of  the 
British  army  been  such  as  to  cherish  the  expec- 
tation, that  security  to  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty was  attainable  by  submission,  it  is  nol 
easy  to  say  what  limits  could  have  been  set  to 
the  anti-American  spirit  which  had  been  so 
extensively  manifested.      Fortunately   it    w^as 
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not.  Whatever  might  be  the  wish,  and  the  chap.  n. 
exertions  of  the  generd  to  restrain  them,  they  irzr. 
stiJJ  considered  and  treated  the  inhabitants  as 
conquered  rebels,  rather  than  as  returning 
iriends.  No  species  of  licentiousness  was 
unpractised.  The  plunder  and  destruction  of 
property  was  among  the  least  offensive  of  the 
injuries  sustained.  The  persons,  not  only  of 
the  men,  but  of  that  sex  through  which  inju- 
ries least  to  be  forgiven,  and  longest  to  be 
remembered,  are  received;  were  exposed  to 
the  most  irritating  outrage.  Nor  were  these 
excesses  confined  to  those  who  had  been  active 
in  the  American  cause.  The  lukewarm,  and 
even  the  loyalists  themselves,  not  less  than  the 
friends  of  independence,  were  the  victims  of 
this  indiscriininating  spirit  of  rapine. 

The  effect  of  such  proceedings  among  a 
people,  whose  country  had  never  before  been 
the  seat  of  war;  who  were  strangers  to  the 
ravages  of  a  hostile  army;  who  felt  no  original 
attachment  to  their  invaders ;  but  whose  non- 
resistance  had  been  occasioned  solely  by  the 
hope  of  that  security  to  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty, which  had  been  promised  as  the  reward 
of  submission  to  the  royal  authority ;  could  not 
fail  to  equal  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  the  revolution.  A  sense  of  personal 
wrongs  produced  a  temper,  which  national  con- 
siderations had  been  found  too  weak  to  excite ; 
and  when  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton 
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CHAP.  II.  gave  a  turn  to  the  operations  of  the  armies, 
1777.  and  released  the  inhabitants  from  the  fears 
created  by  the  presence  of  their  in\'aders,  the 
great  body  of  the  people  flew  to  arms ;  and 
those  who  could  not  be  brought  into  the  field 
to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  thereby 
prevent  those  ravages  which  uniformly  afilict  a 
country  that  becomes  the  seat  of  war,  were 
prompt  in  avenging  those  ravages. 

Small  bodies  of  the  militia  scoured  the 
country  in  every  direction;  seized  on  strag- 
glers who  had  separated  themselves  from  their 
•corps ;  in  several  small  skirmishes  behaved 
unexceptionably  well,  and  were  collecting  in 
such  numbers  as  to  threaten  the  weaker  posts 
of  the  enemy  with  the  fate  which  their  troops 
at  Trenton  and  Princeton  had  already  experi- 
enced. 

The  cautious  temper  of  the  British  general, 
readily  suggested  to  him,  the  necessity  of 
guarding  against  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
his  adversary  had  disclosed;  and  of  which 
there  was  now  reason  to  apprehend  he  might 
be  furnished  with  the  means  of  giving  additional 
proofs.  Sir  William  Howe,  therefore,  deter- 
mined,  as  the  season  w^as  unfavourable  for 
active  operations,  not  to  expose  himself  to  fur- 
ther loss  by  extending  his  cantonments,  but  to 
strengthen  by  contracting  his  posts.  The  dif- 
ferent positions  which  had  been  heretofore 
taken,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  country. 
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all  except  two,  were  abandoned,  and  the  whole  chap.h. 
British  force  in  the  Jerseys  was  collected  at  utt. 
NewBrunswick  on  the  Raritan,  and  at  Amboy, 
a  small  town  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  These 
tvio  posts  were  judiciously  selected  for  the 
double  purpose  of  again  penetrating  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  if  he  should  renew  the 
project  of  marching  by  land  to  Philadelphia, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  of  keeping  up  a  safe 
communication  with  New  York. 

Although  the  strength  of  the  American  army 
<lid  not  admit  of  any  important  blow  before 
general  Howe  had  thus  concentrated  his  force, 
that  movement  was  not  effected  entirely  with- 
out loss.  General  Maxwell,  with  a  corps  of 
Jersey  militia,  had  been  ordered  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Elizabeth  town,  and  on  their  eva- 
cuating that  place,  had  made  a  successful 
attack  on  their  rear,  in  which  about  seventy 
prisoners  and  a  part  of  their  baggage  were 
taken. 

Almost  the  whole  state  of  Jersey  was  now 
restored  to  the  union.  The  British  general 
who  had  lately  spread  his  troops  over  a  very 
large  part  of  it,  and  who,  in  a  great  measure, 
overawed  those  counties  his  arms  had  not 
reached,  was  now  reduced  to  the  possession  of 
two  neighbouring  towns,  and  the  communica- 
tion between  them ;  and  could  only  consider 
liimself  as  master  of  the  ground  he  occupied. 
K  2 
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CHAP.  IT.  The  American  force  had  been  so  diminished 
1777.  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  service,  by  the 
expiration  of  their  engagements,  and  by  the 
impatience  of  the  militia  to  return  to  thcii 
homes,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  anc 
by  great  individual  efforts,  the  appearance  o: 
an  army  was  kept  up.  The  militia  and  volun- 
teers  came  in  from  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Virginia.  Theii 
numbers  were  reported  to  be  much  greatei 
than  they  were  in  reality ;  and  though  contin- 
ually changing,  yet,  added  to  the  small  remain, 
ing  regular  force,  they  enabled  the  general, 
who  disposed  of  them  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
to  take  different  positions  near  the  lines  of  the 
enemy,  which  perpetually  harassed  them  with 
threatened  attacks,  restrained  their  foraging 
parties,  in  a  great  measure  covered  the  country, 
kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
produced  no  inconsiderable  distress  in  the 
British  camp,  by  rendering  it  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  supplies  of  provisions  or  fuel. 

While  the  enemy  was  thus  surrounded,  ha. 
rassed,  and  confined,  by  little  more  than  ar 
imaginary  army,  the  parts  of  which  disappearec 
at  the  approach  of  any  serious  force,  bui 
returned  to  their  former  positions  when  thai 
force  retreated,  and  always  attacked  small  par- 
ties  with  great  vigour,  and  often  with  success; 
general  Washington  came  to  the  hazardous, 
but  judicious  resolution,  of  freeing  himself  and 
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his  future  army  from  the  fear  of  a  calamity  chap.h. 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  elude,    and     1777. 
which  had  been  more  fatal  in  his  camp,  than  jainaryi», 
the  sword  of  the  enemy. 

Inoculation  had  been  very  rarely  practised  in 
the  western  world,  and  the  small-pox  had  been 
ever  dreaded  as  a  scourge  the  most  tremendous 
with  which  the  human  race  could  be  afflicted. 
Not^iithstanding  the  efforts  incessantly  used  to 
guard  against  this  disease,  which,  taken  in  the 
natural  way,  is  so  destructive  to  our  species ; 
it  had  found  its  way  both  into  the  northern  and 
middle   army ;    and  had,    to  a  very  alarming 
degree,    impaired  the  force  of  both.      In  the 
northern  army  especially,  its  havoc  had  been 
so  extensive  that,  according  to  every  probabi- 
lity,  only   the    delay   requisite   to  obtain  the 
superiority   on    lake   Champlain,    a   measure 
believed  to  be  of  absolute  necessity,  prevented 
the  British  army  in  1776,  from  penetrating  to 
the  Hudson. 

As  the  only  effectual  mode  of  avoiding  a  American 
return  of  the  same  evils  the  ensuing  campaign,  "«»cuiated. 
the  general  determined  to  inoculate  all  the 
soldiers  in  the  American  service.  With  as 
niuch  secrecy  as  could  be  observed,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  give  the  infection  in  camp, 
^d  the  hospital  physicians  at  Philadelphia 
were  ordered  to  carry  all  the  southern  troops, 
who  were  for  that  purpose  stopped  in  that  place 
and  its   neighbourhood,    as   expeditiously  as 
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CHAP.  II.  possible,  through  the  disease.     Similar  orders 
1777.    were   also   given   to   the  physicians   at  othei^ 
places ;  and  thus  was  prepared,  fol-  the  ensu- 
ing campaign,  an  army  exempt  from  the  fear" 
of  a  calamity  which  had  at  all  times  endangerecB 
the  most  important  operations.     The  process 
in  camp  was  so  conducted  that  no  advantage  o9 
it  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  the  example 
given   in  the  army   was  fortunately  followed 
very  generally  through  the  country ;    so  that 
this  alarming  disease,  in  a  great  degree,  ceased 
to  be  the  terror  of  America, 

While  Philadelphia  was  supposed  to  be  in 
hazard,  the  militia  of  New  England  had  been 
called  for,  and  had  been  ordered  in  considerable 
numbers  to  the  Delaware.  Six  thousand  men 
under  general  Lincoln  marched  from  Massa- 
chussetts,  and  a  force  in  proportion  to  its  po- 
pulation, was  raised  in  Connecticut.  Of  these 
the  greater  number  were  detained  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Rhode  island;  but  a  few  regiments 
marched  as  far  as  the  North  river,  to  the  camp 
of  general  Heath,  who  had  been  left  to  guard 
the  highlands  of  New  York.  Here  they  were 
stopped  by  order  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  diversion  on  the 
side  of  New  York,  from  which  hopes  of  con- 
siderable advantage  were  entertained. 

As  the  enemy  was  in  great  force  in  Jersey, 
and  had  detached  a  strong  corps  to  Rhode 
Island,  New  York  must  necessarily  be  weak. 
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About  two  thousand  men  were  understood  to  chap,  it. 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  King's  bridge,  and    1777. 
the  whole  force  on  the  island  was  not  calculated 
f     at  a  much  more  considerable   number.     On 
f      Long  island,    it  was  said  there  was  only  De- 
lancy's  brigade  of  American  loyalists,  amount- 
ing to  but  little  more  than  one  thousand  men. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  militia  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  would  form  a  respectable 
army,  with  which  general  Heath  might  alarm, 
^Jid  perhaps  more  than  alarm,  that  important 
jDost,     He  was  directed  to  march  down  to  the 
^•neighbourhood  of  King's  bridge,  to  carry  off 
"^he  forage  and  fresh  provisions  with  which  the 
^nemy  might  be  supplied,  and,  if  the  prospect 
^Df  succeeding  appeared  probable,  to  attack  the 
:f  orts  which  guarded  the  entrance  into  the  island, 
it  was  expected  that  fears  for  New  York  might 
induce  the  enemy,  either  to  evacuate  the  Jer- 
seys entirely,  in  which  event  they  must  suffer 
extremely  through  the  winter  for  fuel,  forage, 
and  provisions  ;  or  so  to  weaken  their  posts  at 
Brunswick  and  Amboy,    as   to   give  general 
Washington  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them 
with  some  advantage.     If  he  should  be  disap- 
pointed in  this  expectation,  and  the  enemy  in 
the  Jerseys  should  remain  undiminished,    he 
thought  it  not  improbable  that  some  important 
advantages  might  be  gained  on  York,  or  Long 
islands. 
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CHAP.  11.       In  pursuance  of  this  plan,    general  Heath 
1777.    marched  down   towards   West   Chester,    and 
SSt^Liovw  summoned   fort   Independence   to  surrender : 
luISbridgc,  but  the  garrison  determining  to  hold  the  place,  ^ 

but  rttnrns  to  •  , 

pcci^.-Kiu  It  was  thought  by  a  council  of  war  unadvisablc= 
SJr&.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  assault  with  only  militia ;  and,  some= 
intelligence  having  been  received  that  the  army 
from  Rhode  Island  had  embarked,  and  wouldJ 
probably  land  in  their  rear,  they  retreated  to  ^ 
the  Highlands  without  effecting  any  thing.  A  - 
corps  of  Connecticut  militia  under  general 
Wooster,  and  some  New  York  militia  under 
colonel  Rensalear,  were  left  to  collect  and 
bring  away  the  forage  and  horned  cattle,  which 
were  in  considerable  quantities,  and  would  fur- 
nish the  enemy  with  supplies  they  greatly 
wanted.  About  the  same  time,  an  expedition 
which  had  been  planned  by  general  Spencer 
against  Rhode  Island,  where  the  enemy  were 
between  three  and  four  thousand  strong,  was 
also  abandoned.  He  had  proposed  landing 
near  Howland's  ferry,  on  a  point  of  land  which 
projects  from  the  island,  and  is  commanded  by 
high  grounds  on  the  opposite  shore,  where  the 
Americans  had  erected  a  battery :  but  general 
Washington  directed  that  the  attempt  should 
not  be  made  without  the  strongest  probability 
of  success;  and  as  the  eastern  continental 
troops  were  ordered  to  Ticonderoga,  it  was 
thought  unsafe  to  make  so  hazardous  an  attempt 
with  only  militia.     ''  It  is  right,"  said  general 
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Washington  on  this  occasion,  *^  not  to  risk  a  chap.  il 
miscarriage.     Until  we  get  our  new  anny  pro-    irrr. 
petiy  established,  it  is  our  business  to  play  a 
certain  game,  and  not  depend  upon  militia  for 
any  thing  capital." 

In  the  mean  time,  every  day  almost  produced  skimmha. 
^cme  skirmish,  which  increased  the  distress  of 
tie  enemy,  and  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri* 
<^ans  in   themselves.      The  British   found  it 
'totally  unsafe  to  forage  but  with  large  covering 
I^arties,  which  were  often  attacked  with  ad- 
"V'antage,    and   their  horses  frequently  taken. 
*IThe  miserable  appearance  they  made,  eviden- 
^is^^^d  the  scarcity  which  prevailed  in  camp.     In 
^Jiese  skirmishes,  prisoners  were  often  made, 
^^j)d  repeated  small  successes,    the  details  of 
"Vvhich  filled  the  papers  throughout  America, 
Served  very  much  to  animate  the  people  at 
^  arge,  who  even  supposed  that,  so  soon  as  the 
^season  would  permit  the  armies  to  take  the 
^eld,  the  British  would  be  driven  to  their  ships 
-Cbr  protection.     Yet  the  real  situation  of  gene- 
*"al  Washington,  which  was  happily  concealed 
i^n  a  great  degree  both  from  the  enemy,  and 
Fix>m  his  own  countrymen,  was  extremely  cri-  stiteofthe 
tiical.     He  was  often  abandoned  by  bodies  of 
the  militia,  before  their  places  were  filled  by 
others,   and  thus  left  in  a  state  of  dangerous 
weakness,  exposed  to  have  his  positions  forced 
^)y  the  enemy.     This  was  not  the  only  incon- 
venience resulting  from  this  fluctuating  army. 
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CHAP.  iL  They  carried  off  arms  and  blankets  which  ha 

1777.    been  unavoidably  delivered  to  them,  to  be  us< 

while  in  CAmp,  and  thus  wasted  in  advance,  tl 

supplies  collected  for  the  use  of  the  army,  no 

recruiting  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 

While  exposed  to  these  embarrassing  inco 
veniencies,  the  general  received  intelligen< 
that  re-enforcements  were  arriving  from  Rho< 
Island,    and  that  the    movement  of   genei 

Febnary.  Hcath  towards  King's  bridge,  had  not  produc( 
the  effects  he  had  hoped  for  from  that  manoeuvi 
His  fears  for  Philadelphia  were  again  revive 
and  the  New  England  troops  under  the  coi 
mand  of  general  Heath,  except  so  many 
might  be  deemed  necessary  to  guard  the  hig 
lands,  were  ordered  immediately  to  join  hii 
Very  heavy  requisitions  were  also  made  on  t! 
neighbouring  militia,  especially  of  New  Jerse 
To  obviate  any  objections  which  might  I 
made  to  complying  with  these  requisitions,  1 
those  who  had  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  general  Washingt( 
had,  about  the  last  of  January,  issued  his  pr 
clamation,  in  which  he  discharged  the  oblig 
tions  created  by  those  oaths,  and  required  the 
who  had  taken  them  to  repair  to  head  quartei 
or  to  the  quarters  of  the  nearest  general  oflBici 
and  there  swear  allegiance  to  the  United  Stat< 
on  doing  which,  a  full  pardon  was  granted 
them.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  proclam 
tion  were  soon  felt,  and  the  people  flocked 
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from  every  quarter  to  take  the  oaths;  but  the  chap. n. 
iegislature  of  New  Jersey  could  not  be  prevailed    1 777. 
on  to  pass  an  act  which  would  bring  the  militia 
certainly  into  the  field. 

The  movement  which  he  had  with  so  much 

reason  apprehended,  was  not  however  made, 

skikd  the  war  of  skirmishes  on  the  side  of  Jersey, 

continued  throughout  the  winter.    In  the  course 

of  it,  the  British  loss  was  supposed  to  be  more 

c^onsiderable  than  what  they  had  sustained  at 

"Xrenton  and  Princeton ;  and  hopes  were  enter- 

■^'^ined  that,  from  the  scarcity  of  forage,  neither 

^Jieir  cavalry,  nor  draught  horses  would  be  in 

^  condition   to   take   the   field   to  advantage, 

^%^hen  the  campaign  should  open. 

This  light  war,    though   all  that  could  be 
attempted,  was  far  short  of  the  hopes  which 
inad  been  entertained  by  the  American  general. 
^^lis  energetic   mind  submitted   with   infinite 
:»eluctance  to  the  inactivity  his  weakness  im- 
;2K)sed  on  him.     He  had  flattered  himself  that 
*be  reviving  courage  of  his  countrymen  would 
liave  placed  at  his  disposal  a  force  which  would 
enable  him  to  beat  the  enemy  in  detail,  during 
the  winter,  and  to  repel  the  very  great  excr- 
etions which  it  was  well  understood  would  be 
made  for  the  conquest  of  America  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  summer. 
i  All  the  intelligence  from  Europe  concurred 

k  in  demonstrating  the  fallacy  of  the  hope,  still 
%  cherished  by  many,  that  the  war  would  be 
J  l2 
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chap.it.  abandoned  by  Great  Britain.  Never  had  the 
1777.  administration  been  supported  by  greater  ma- 
jorities in  parliament,  and  the  body  of  the 
nation  appeared  well  disposed  to  employ  all  its 
means  to  re-annex  to  the  empire,  by  force, 
what  were  still  deemed  revolted  colonies.  The 
importance  of  destroying,  or  maiming  the  pre- 
sent army  before  it  could  be  re- enforced  was 
consequently  felt  in  its  full  extent;  and  the 
commander  in  chief  made  the  most  strenuous 
endeavours  to  promote  the  recruiting  service, 
and  to  collect  the  recruits  in  such  numbers, 
as  would  enable  him  successfully  to  attack  the 
enemy,  either  in  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  oi 
New  Jersey.  The  state  sovereignties,  where 
the  real  energies  of  government  resided,  were 
incessantly  urged  to  take  efiectual  measures 
to  fill  their  regiments,  and  to  bring  their  res- 
pective quotas  early  into  the  field.  They  were 
pressed  to  march  their  recruits,  so  soon  as  thej 
could  be  cleansed  from  tlie  small-pox,  by  com- 
panies, and  even  by  parts  of  companies,  to  the 
several  stations  assigned  them ;  and  those  ge- 
neral officers,  who  were  supposed  to  possess 
most  influence,  were  detached  to  their  respec- 
^^  tive  states  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 

superintending  the  recruiting  service. 

Congress  too,  at  the  instance  of  the  com- 
mander  in  chief,  passed  such  resolutions  a* 
were  calculated  to  second  his  views.  They 
authorized  him  to  draw  the  eastern  troops  from 
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Peck's-Kill,  who  were  to  be  replaced  by  New  chap.u. 
Yori:  militia ;  and  required  the  executive  of    irrr. 
Ncwr  Jersey  to  order  out  the   whole   militia 
of  that  state,  and  the  executive  of  Pennsylvania 
to  order  such  part  of  their  militia  as  was  con- 
tiguous to  New  Jersey,   properly  armed   and 
equipped,  to  the  aid  of  the  general.  "  It  being," 
proceed  their  resolutions,  "the  earnest  desire 
of  congress  to  make  the  army  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  general  Washington  suffi- 
ciently strong,   not  only  to  curb  and  confine 
the  enemy  within  their  present  quarters,  and 
piievent  them  from  drawing  support  of  any  kind 
from  the  country,  but  by  the  divine  blessing, 
totally  to  subdue  them  before  they  can  be  re- 
inforced.*' 

These  resolves  were  communicated  in  a  letter 
itlanifesting  the  sanguine  hopes  of  congress  that 
the  desire,  expressed  in  them,  would  soon  be 
realized;  but  to  do  so,  required  means  infinitely 
greater  than  those  placed  in  the  hands  of  their 
general.     Many  concurring  causes  prevented 
the  collection  of  a  force  competent  to  operations 
ts  vigorous  and  decisive,  as  the  enterprising 
genius  of  the  commander  in  chief  had  planned. 
Such  were  the  measures  taken  by  several  of 
the  state  authorities  for  appointing  the  regi- 
mental officers  of  their  quotas,  that  their  ar- 
noigements   were    not    completed    until    the 
spring;   and,  even  then,  bitter  contests  con- 
cerning rank  remained  to  be  adjusted  when 
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CHAP.  11.  the  trcjops  should  join  the  army.     The  almost 
1777.    unparalleled  sufferings  which  had  been  sustained 
in  a  service  where  raw  troops,   unfurnished 
with  ordinary  clothing,  had  unavoidably  been 
exposed  to  the  hardships  of  a  winter  campaign, 
in  the  face  of  a  superior  army ;  the  many  deaths 
resulting  from  those  hardships,  and  probably 
in  some  degree  from  an  injudicious  organiza- 
tion of  the  hospital  department,*  which  was 
found  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  sick ;  had  excited 
very  extensively  a  disgust  to  the  service,  and 
produced  an  unwillingness  to  engage  in   it. 
That  enthusiasm  which  glowed   in  so  many 
bosoms  in  the  first  moments  of  the  war,  w^hich 
leads  to  great  individual  sacrifice  for  the  public 
good,  had  almost  evaporated;  and  the  difference 
between  the  compensation  allowed  a  soldier 
inlisted  for  three  years,  or  the  war;  and  that 
which  might  be  obtained  by  occasionally  be- 
coming a  substitute  for  persons  called  out  to 
serve  in  the  militia  for  short  terms,  became  a 
subject  of  calculation  extremely  unfavourable 


*  The  loss  sustained  by  disease,  had  so  greaUy  sur- 
passed any  calculation  which  could  be  warranted  by  for- 
mer experience,  that  it  was  with  much  reason  supposed 
there  must  be  something  vicious  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  hospital  department.  The  early  attention  of  congress 
was  solicited  to  this  interesting  subject;  but  the  spring 
was  far  advanced  before  a  system  more  liberal  and  exten- 
sive, than  had  before  been  adopted,  and  which  promised 
to  be  more  adequate  to  its  objects,  could  be  completed. 
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in  its  result,  to  the  completion  of  the  regular  chap,  n. 
fegjnents.  irrr. 

The  recruiting  service  progressed  slowly, 
^d}  instead  of  being  able  to  execute  the  great 
designs  he  had  meditated,  the  general  enter- 
tained the  most  serious  fears  that  the  enemy 
ivould  take  the  field  during  the  winter,  force 
bis  positions,  and  crossing  the  Delaware  upon 
Ae  ice,  proceed  to  Philadelphia. 

The  frequent  demands  made  on  the  militia, 
^u  consequence  of  this  Weakness  of  the  regular 
^rmy,  were  extremely  harassing  and  distressing 
^o  the  great  body  of  the  people.  While  but 
little  real  efficient  force  was  acquired,  great 
additional  expense  was  incurred ;  and  in  those 
states  most  exposed  to  these  calls,  serious  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  for  the  agriculture 
^C  the  country. 

The  real  condition  of  the  army  during  the 

^vinter,  is  exhibited  in  a  letter  from  the  com- 

Uiander  in  chief  to  congress,  in  answer  to  that 

^hich  enclosed  the  resolutions  which  have  been 

nventioncd,  and  which  expressed  the  brilliant 

schemes  of  victory  in  which  the  government 

at  that  time  indulged  itself.     **  Could  I,'*  said   March 4. 

the  general,  **  accomplish  the  important  objects 

so  eagerly  wished  by  congress;  confining  the 

enemy  within  their  present  quarters,  preventing 

their  getting  supplies  from  the  country,  and 

totally  subduing  them,  before  they  are  re-en- 

forced;  I  should  be  happy  indeed.     But  what 
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CHAP.  11.  prospect,  or  hope,  can  there  be,  ofmyeflTect 
1777.  ing  so  desirable  a  work  at  this  time  ?  th< 
enclosed  return,*  to  which  I  solicit  the  mos 
serious  attention  of  congress,  comprehends  th< 
whole  force  I  have  in  Jersey.  It  is  but  a  hand 
ful,  and  bears  no  proportion,  on  the  scale  o 
numbers,  to  that  of  the  enemy.  Added  to  this 
the  major  part  is  made  up  of  militia.  Th< 
most  sanguine  in  speculation,  cannot  deem  i 
more  than  adequate  to  the  least  valuable  pur 
poses  of  war.' * 

In  pursuance  of  those  cautionary  measures 
which  were  suggested  by  the  mortifying  weak 
ness  of  his  army,  the  boats  on  the  Delawan 
were  once  more  secured,  and  the  public  store: 
deposited  in  places  supposed  to  be  least  exposec 
to  the  enemy. 

The  hope  that,  by  a  great  exertion  of  heroic 
patriotism,  a  sufficient  force  might  be  collected 
during  the  winter,  to  destroy  the  British  army 
and  thereby  at  once  terminate  the  war,  bein| 
entirely  disappointed;  the  views  of  the  genera 
were  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  nexi 
campaign. 

As  the  troops  to  constitute  the  new  army  wen 
to  be  raised  principally,  through  the  agency, 
and  by  the  authority,  of  the  state  governments ; 
and  congress  could  take  no  measures  to  fill  up 
the  regiments,  other  than  such  as  were  merel) 

•  See  Mtey  M,  II.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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recommendatory:  in  addition  to  the  bounty  chap. a 
offered  to  those  who  would  voluntarily  inlist,  irrr. 
the  state  authorities  were  resorted  to,  and  dif- 
ferent expedients  were  devised  by  them,  to 
substitute  other  motives  for  that  zeal  for  inde- 
pendence  which  had  at  first  been  relied  on;  but 
which,  it  was  now  feared,  would  not  operate 
with  sufficient  force  to  bring  the  requisite  num- 
bers into  the  field. 

In  the  New  England  states,  where  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  influx  of  money,  produced, 
among  other  causes,  by  the  sales  of  prizes,  the  de- 
preciation of  the  continent^  currency  began  to 
be  most  sensibly  perceived,  the  system  formerly 
adopted,  of  giving  increased  pay  to  their  troops, 
was  resumed.  But  the  strong  remonstrances 
urged  by  general  Washington  against  this 
measure,  induced  those  states  once  more  to 
abandon  it;  but  they  persisted  in  their  resolu- 
tion to  encourage  the  recruiting  service  by  an 
additional  bounty.  This,  though  indeed  less 
pernicious  than  a  partial  augmentation  of  pay, 
was  at  first  opposed  as  being  calculated  to  effect 
in  a  degree,  the  same  niischief.  Finding  how- 
ever that  the  bounty  offered  by  congress  was 
no  sufficient  inducement  to  inlist,  this  volun- 
tary  aid  of  the  northern  states  was  assented  to ; 
and  it  would  have  been,  perhaps,  a  favourable 
circumstance,  had  the  example  been  imme* 
diately  followed  throughout  the  continent. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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CH.VP.  II.  Even  tliis  measure  did  not  produce  the  effects 
1777.  expected  from  it.  The  regiments  continued  to 
fill  slowly,  and  it  became  every  day  more  ap- 
parent, that  the  American  army  must  still  be 
inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy,  unless  more 
energetic  measures  could  be  adopted.  The 
critical  situation  of  their  affairs,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  a  respectable  force  into  the 
field,  were  urged  on  the  different  states  by 
general  Washington,  w^ith  all  the  earnestness 
to  be  expected  from  his  situation,  and  zeal  for 
the  service.  In  Connecticut  and  Massachus- 
setts,  the  country  was  laid  off"  into  districts, 
each  of  which  was  called  on  for  its  man,  and, 
in  default  of  producing,  by  a  given  day,  a  sol- 
dier inlistcd  for  three  years,  or  for  the  w  ar,  it 
was  directed  that  one  person,  from  those  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  should  be  drafted  to  serve 
until  the  first  of  the  next  ensuing  January. 
This  measure  received  the  approbation  of  the 
commander  in  chief,  who,  though  he  depre- 
cated any  reliance  on  men  w^hose  terms  of  ser- 
vice were  to  be  of  less  duration  than  that  for 
which  the  w^hole  army  was  to  be  raised;  yet 
submitted  to  this,  as  perhaps  the  most  eligible 
expedient  of  which  the  existing  state  of  things 
would  permit  the  adoption. 

In  A^irginia,  where  the  same  difficulty  at- 
tended inlistments,  it  was  proposed  by  the  exe- 
cutive to  fill  the  regiments  with  volunteers, 
who  should  engage  to  serve  for  six  months. 
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This  plan  was  submitted  to  general  Washington  chap,  il 
by  governor  Henry,  and  his  opinion  asked  con-     1777. 
ceming  its  adoption.    "  I  am  under  the  neces- 
siiy  of  observing"  said  the  general  in  reply, 
"that  the  volunteer  plan  which  you  mention 
will  never  answer  any  valuable  purpose,  and 
that  I  cannot  but  disapprove  the  measure.    To 
the  short  engagements  of  our  troops  may  be 
fairly  and  justly  ascribed  almost  every  misfor- 
tune that  we  have  experienced.'* 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  gentleman, 
the  necessity  of  bringing  a  sufficient  army  into 
the  field,  should  even  coercive  measures  be 
resorted  to,  was  very  strongly  enforced.  At 
the  same  time,  some  alternatives  were  sug- 
gested, which,  in  a  later  period  of  the  war, 
constituted  the  basis  of  various  experiments  to 
furnish  the  quota  of  troops  required  from  that 
state. 

As  the  usual  season   for  active  operations 
approached,  and  the  solicitude  of  the  comman- 
der  in  chief  to  assemble  his  army  increased; 
fresh  difficulties,   growing  necessarily  out  of 
the  organization   of   the    American    system, 
unfolded  themselves.     As  every  state  was  ex- 
posed to  hostile  invasion,  and  the  enemy,  in 
perfect  possession  of  the  ocean,  could  transfer 
the  war  at  pleasure  to  any  part  of  the  union,  the 
attention  of  the  states  was  principally  directed 
each  to  its  particular  situation.     Each  state  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  theatre  of  action 
M  2 
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CHAP.  II.  contemplated  its  own  danger,  and  claimed  a 
irrr.  portion  of  the  protection  due  from  the  whole  to 
its  parts.  The  spirit  incident  to  every  league, 
although  the  object  of  the  confederation  was 
perfectly  the  same  with  that  pursued  by  each  ol 
its  members,  could  not  be  totally  inoperative 
in  an  empire,  where,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
istence of  a  head,  the  essentials  of  government 
resided  in  the  members.  It  was  displayed  in 
an  effort  to  give  to  the  energies  of  the  army 
such  various  directions,  as  would  have  left  il 
totally  unable  to  effect  any  great  object,  or  tc 
obstruct  any  one  plan  tjie  enemy  might  have 
formed.  The  patriotism  of  the  day,  however, 
and  the  unexampled  confidence  placed  by  the 
state  authorities  in  the  commander  in  chief, 
prevented  the  mischiefs  this  spirit  is  so  well 
calculated  to  generate.  He  represented  to  the 
governors,  in  strong  terms,  the  immense  advan- 
tages which  the  possession  either  of  Philadel- 
phia, or  the  highlands  on  the  Hudson,  would 
probably  give  to  the  enemy;  and  the  powerful 
reasons  for  the  opinion,  that  one  or  both  of  these 
great  objects  would  be  attempted  the  next 
campaign.  That  the  continental  army,  when 
collected  in  its  utmost  force,  would  be  scarcely 
competent  to  a  defence  of  these  important 
points;  and,  if  weakened  by  detachments  to 
cover  every  place  exposed  to  the  sudden  and 
predatory  incursions  of  the  enemy,  would  be 
totally  unable  to  effect  any  of  the  great  pur- 
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poses  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  war.  ^"^^'^ 
That  although  the  British  might  harass  the  1777. 
coasts  and  injure  the  maritime  towns  by  their 
shipping,  and  by  sudden  debarkations  of  small 
bodies  of  troops,  it  was  not  probable  that  their 
general  would  attempt,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  to  make  a  permanent  acquisition  of  va- 
rious parts  of  the  continent;  since  such  a  divi- 
sion  of  his  force  would  probably  defeat  all  his 
objects.  It  was  indeed  to  be  wished,  but  not 
expected,  that  this  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
war  might  be  adopted.  To  protect  the  coast 
against  an  enemy  entirely  in  possession  of  the 
sea,  was  impracticable;  and  though  the  mis- 
chief resulting  from  these  predatory  expeditions 
niight  be  considerable ;  yet  they  were  expected 
when  resistance  was  determined  on,  and  could 
have  no  influence  on  the  war,  which  was  the 
great  and  common  cause  of  all  America.  But 
if  by  detaching  parts  of  the  army,  with  the  vain 
hope  of  giving  security  to  places  it  was  really 
impossible  to  secure,  the  main  body  should  be 
so  enfeebled  as  to  permit  the  enemy  to  take 
possession  of  the  strong  grounds  on  the  Hudson, 
both  the  upper  and  lower  communication  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
continent  would  be  cut  off,  and  the  enemy 
Would  open  to  themselves  a  free  intercourse 
between  New  York  and  the  lakes. 

These  representations  made  their  proper  im- 
pression  on  the  sovereignties  now  united,  by  a 
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CHAP.  II.  sense  of  common  danger,  in  a  war,  on  the 
1777.  event  of  which  the  all  of  each  was  staked ;  and 
the  intention  of  retaining  continental  regiments 
for  local  defence  was  abandoned,  though  with 
some  reluctance.  The  burden,  however,  ol 
calling  militia  from  their  domestic  avocations, 
at  every  threat  of  invasion,  and  of  watching  the 
different  stations  of  the  enemy  with  men  whose 
principal  pursuit  was  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
began  to  be  so  intolerable,  that  the  people 
cast  about  for  other  expedients  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  its  weight.  The  plan  of  raising 
regular  corps,  to  be  exclusively  under  state 
authority,  to  serve  in  the  state  only,  and  thus 
be  a  perpetual  substitute  for  the  yeomanry  of 
the  country,  presented  itself  as  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  protecting  the  coasts  from  the  insults 
of  small  bodies  of  the  enemy,  without  too 
much  interrupting  domestic  economy,  by 
perpetually  harassing  the  husbandman,  and 
calling  him  from  his  ploup;h. 

Against  this  plan  also,  general  Washington 
felt  the  necessity  of  remonstrating.  While  the 
regiments  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
were  unfilled,  it  was  apparent  that  its  tendency 
must  be  to  impede  the  progrcsb  of  their  com- 
pletion ;  and  he  deemed  all  measures  of  partial 
defence  impolitic,  which  served  In  diminishing 
the  common  strength.  All  his  influence  could 
only  suspend  a  measure,  of  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  which   he  entertained    such 
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serious  fears ;  and,  after  the  new  regiments  had  chap,  n. 
been  ordered  to  take  the  field,    though  they    irrr. 
were  far  from  being  full,  the  inconvenience  of 
reljing  on  militia  only  for  security  against  even 
sadden  invasion,  was  so  strongly  felt,  that  the 
states  generally   resolved   to  raise   particular 
corps  of  regular  troops  for  individual  defence. 
As  the  spring  began  to  open,  and  the  season 
/or  more  active  operations  to  approach,    the 
first  attentions  of  general  Howe  were  directed 
to  the  destruction  of  the  scanty  resources  pre- 
pared by  the  Americans  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. 

During  the  winter,  magazines  of  provisions 
^nd  other  stores  had  been  laid  up  in  the  high- 
lands, as  a  place  of  security,  from  whence  the 
garrisons,  and   other  troops  stationed  on  the 
Hudson,   might  draw  their  supplies.     About 
ftfty  miles  above  New  York,  on  the  river,  was 
a  small  unimportant  place  called  Peck's- Kill, 
which  had  served  as  a  kind  of  post,  where  mills 
had  been  erected,  and  where  a  small  body  of 
troops   were   generally  stationed.     This   was 
usually  the  residence  of  the  officer  commanding 
in  the  highlands.     It  was  a  place  intended  for 
the  reception  of  stores,  from  whence  they  were 
distributed  into  the  neighbouring  posts,  as  oc- 
casion might  require.     From  this  post  also, 
parties  were  occasionally  detached  towards  New 
York  to  forage,   and   to   cover   the   country. 
General  Heath  had  commanded  at  it,  but  hav- 
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CHAP.  iL  ing  been  directed  to  succeed  general  Ward  afl 
1777.  Boston,  who  had  resigned  his  commission,  the 
command  had  devolved  on  general  M'Dougal- 
The  strength  of  this  post,  like  that  of  all 
others  depending  for  defence  on  militia,  was 
subject  to  great  fluctuation.  At  some  times  il 
had  amounted  to  three  or  four  thousand  men,, 
and  at  other  times  it  was  reduced  to  as  many- 
hundred.  General  Howe  had  understood  it  to* 
be  a  much  more  considerable  depot  of  stores- 
than  it  really  was,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  was* 
out  of  the  river,  took  advantage  of  the  occa- 
sional weakness  of  M'Dougal,  to  plan  an  ex- 
pedition against  it,  for  the  purpose  of  either 
destroying,  or  bringing  away  the  stores  there 
deposited.^ 
March 23.  Colonel  Bird  was  detached  up  the  river  on 
this  service,  with  about  five  hundred  men, 
under  convoy  of  a  frigate  and  some  armed  vesr 
sels.  General  M'Dougal,  whose  numbers  did 
not,  at  that  time,  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  received  timely  notice  of  his  approach, 
and  exerted  himself  for  the  removal  of  the 
stores  into  the  strong  country  in  his  rear. 
SScs'a?  ^^f*^^^  ^^s  could  be  effected  the  enemy  ap- 
Pcck'a-KiiL  peared;  and  finding  himself  unable  to  oppose 
them,  he  set  fire  to  the  remaining  magazines, 
and  to  the  barracks,  and  retired  about  two 
miles  into  the  strong  grounds  back  of  Peck's- 
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ill.  The  conflagration  was  completed  by  the  chap.il 
<nemy,  who  then  returned  to  New  York.  irrr. 
During  their  short  stay,  a  piquet  guard  was 
attacked  by  colonel  Willet,  and  driven  in  with 
the  loss  of  a  few  men;  a  circumstance  believed 
by  general  M'Dougal  to  have  hastened  the 
re- embarkation  of  the  detachment.  The  quan- 
tity of  stores  in  the  magazines  was  not  so  con- 
siderable as  had  been  expected,  and  of  conse- 
quence, the  injury  done  in  this  expedition  was 
much  less  than  had  been  counted  on  by  the 
British  general  when  he  directed  it.  A  re-en- 
forcement of  about  two  thousand  militia  had 
been  ordered  from  Connecticut;  and,  not  long 
after  the  destruction  of  Peck's-Kill,  about  half 
that  number  actually  arrived. 

At  Danbury  on  the  western  frontier  of  Con-  AtDanbury. 
necticut,  not  far  from  the  highlands  of  New 
York,  military  stores,  to  a  considerable  amount 
had  likewise  been  deposited.  Although  this 
place  was  not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the 
sound,  yet  the  intervening  country  was  so 
rough;  the  troops  from  the  eastward  were  so 
frequently  passing  through  the  town;  and  the 
zeal  of  the  neighbouring  militia  so  much  relied 
on;  that  the  magazines  collected  at  it,  were 
believed  to  be  secure  against  any  sudden  attack 
fix)m  the  enemy.  In  addition  to  the  means  of 
defence  which  have  been  stated,  general  Wash- 
ington had  ordered  as  many  of  the  draughts 
made  by  the  state  of  Connecticut  to  fill  up  their 
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CHAP.  u.  continental  regiments,  as  tne  place  was  capable 
1777.  of  accommodating,  to  be  assembled  there  for  the 
double  purpose  of  being  inoculated,  and  of 
furnishing  a  guard  to  the  stores.  But  under 
this  order,  only  fifty  men  had  been  collected. 
ApriL  Against  Danbury,  however,  an  expedition  was 
projected,  and  two  thousand  men  under  the 
command  of  governor  Tryon,  major  general  of 
the  provincials  in  the  British  service,  assisted 
by  brigadiers  Agnew  and  sir  William  Erskine, 
were  employed  in  it, 

On  the  25th  of  Agril  the  fleet  appeared  off 
the  coast  of  Connecticut,  and  in  the  evening, 
landed  the  troops,  without  opposition,  at 
Campo,  between  Fairfield  and  Norwalk. 
General  Silliman,  who  was  then  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  immediately  dispatched  expresses 
to  alarm  and  call  out  the  militia.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  enemy  proceeded  almost  undis- 
turbed, to  Danbury,  which  they  reached  about 
two  o'clock  the  next  day;  and  which  place, 
with  the  magazines  it  contained,  they  set  on  fire 
and  destroyed.  Colonel  Huntington  who  had 
occupied  the  town  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
militia  and  continental  troops,  retired  on  their 
approach,  to  a  neighbouring  height,  where  he 
waited  the  re- enforcements  which  were  assem- 
bling from  the  country.  General  Arnold  was 
also  in  the  neighbourhood,  superintending  the 
recruiting  service.  He  joined  general  Silliman 
at  Reading,  where  that  officer  had  collected 
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about  five  hundred  militia.  General  Wooster  cmap.b. 
-H  ho  had  resigned  his  commission  in  the  con-  1777. 
tinental  service,  and  been  appointed  major 
general  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut,  fell  in 
with  them  at  the  same  place;  and  they  pro- 
ceeded that  night,  through  a  heavy  rain  to 
Bethel,  about  eight  miles  from  Danbury. 
Here  they  halted;  and  having  heard  next  morn- 
ing, that  the  enemy,  after  destroying  the  town 
and  magazines,  were  returning;  they  divided 
their  troops,  and  general  Wooster  with  about 
three  hundred  men  fell  in  their  rear,  while 
Arnold  with  about  five  hundred,  crossing  the 
country^  took  post  in  their  front  at  Ridgefield. 
Wooster  came  up  with  them  about  eleven  in 
the  morning,  attacked  their  rear  with  great 
gallantry,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  in  which 
he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  troops  com- 
pelled to  give  way.*  The  enemy  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Ri^^field,  where  they  found  Arnold, 
who  had  only  arrived  about  an  hour  before 
them,  already  intrenched  on  a  strong  piece  of 
ground,  and  prepared  to  dispute  their  passage. 
A  warm  skirmish  ensued,  which  continued 
nearly  an  hour,  when  Arnold  was  compelled  to 
give  way,  and  being  unable  to  rally  his  men, 
retreated  to  Paugatuck,  about  three  miles  east 
of  Norwalk.  The  enemy  remained  that  night 
at  Ridgefield,  which  they  also  set  on  fire,  and 

*  Congress  voted  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
ir2 
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cHAP.iL  by  break  of  day  next  morning  resumed  their 
1777.  march.  They  were  met  about  eleven  in  the 
Apruas.  morning  by  Arnold,  whose  numbers  increased 
during  the  day  to  something  more  than  one 
thousand  men,  among  whom  were  some  con- 
tinental artillery,  and  infantry ;  and  a  continued 
skirmishing  was  kept  up  until  live  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  enemy  reached  a  hill  near 
their  ships  where  they  made  a  stand.  Here  the 
Americans  charged  them  with  intrepidity  but 
were  repulsed,  and  broken.  Availing  them- 
selves of  this  circumstance,  the  enemy  immedi- 
ately re-embarked,  and  returned  to  New  York. 
The  day  before  this  detachment  landed  at 
Campo,  twelve  square  rigged  vessels,  with 
some  troops  on  board,  sailed  up  the  Hudson  and 
anchored  above  Dobbs'  ferr)%  where  they  were 
supposed  to  be  stopped  by  a  strong  north  wind, 
during  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get 
further  up  the  river.  While  this  wind  con- 
tinued to  blow,  general  M*Dougal  received  in- 
telligence of  the  advance  of  governor  Tryon  on 
Danbury,  and,  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  him 
on  his  retreat,  while  he  should  be  pressed  by 
the  Connecticut  militia,  set  out  on  the  night  of 
the  27th  from  Peck's- Kill  with  about  twelve 
hundred  men,  and  marching  all  night,  reached 
Bedford,  a  town  not  far  from  the  road  leading 
from  Ridgefield  to  Norwalk,  next  morning 
about  ten  o'clock.  There  he  was  informed  of 
the  hasty  retreat  of  general  Tryon,  and  despair- 
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ing  of  overtaking  him,  returned  to  Peck's- Kill,  chap.il 
whici place  he  thought  too  important  to  hazard  irrr. 
by  a  Ipng  absence  at  too  great  a  distance 
fix)m  it.  Had  he  arrived  before  Ridgefield  was 
abandoned,  the  situation  of  the  enemy  would 
certainly  have  been  rendered  extremely  critical. 
Notwithstanding  the  very  decided  inferiority  of 
force  opposed  to  them,  the  skirmishes  were 
repeated  with  so  much  vivacity,  that  when  they 
reached  their  ships,  their  ammunition  of  which 
they  had  received  sixty  rounds  per  man,  is 
understood  to  have  been  entirely  exhausted, 
and  the  men  to  have  been  rendered  by  extreme 
&tigue,  almost  unfit  for  further  action. 

The  killed,  wounded   and  missing  of  the 

enemy,  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and 

seventy  men.     The  loss  of  the  Americans  was 

represented  by  the  British  general  to  have  beem 

much  more  considerable.     By  themselves,  it 

was  not  admitted  to  exceed  one  hundred.     In 

this  number,   however,   were  comprehended, 

general  Wooster,  lieutenant  colonel  Gould,  and 

another  field  officer,  killed,  and  colonel  Lamb 

wounded.  Several  other  officers  and  volunteers 

were  killed;  and  this  circumstance,  which  was 

occasioned  by  the  peculiar  degree  of  danger  to 

which  the  brave  are  exposed  while  commanding 

undisciplined  troops,  might  have  produced  in 

the  enemy  an  opinion,  that  the  American  loss 

was  much  greater  than  was  in  reality  sustained. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that. 
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cHAP.n.  the  action  having  been  principally  sustained  by 
irrr.    militia,  suddenly  collected,  and  suddenly  dis- 
persed,  the  accounts  given  of  their  loss  may 
not  be  accurate. 

In  the  magazines  destroyed  at  Danbury  were 
military  and  hospital  stores  to  a  considerable 
amount,  which  were  greatly  needed  by  the 
army;  but  the  loss  most  severely  felt  was, 
upwards  of  one  thousand  tents,  which  had  been 
provided  for  the  campaign  now  about  to  open. 
The  materials  of  which  this  important  article 
is  made,  was  so  very  scarce  in  the  United  States, 
as  not  to  be  attainable  on  any  terms  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  replace  those  which  were  lost  on 
this  occasion.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  much  was  gained  by  the  expedition. 
The  destruction  of  the  houses  at  Danbury  and 
Ridgefield,  served  to  increase  the  public  irri- 
tation; the  opposition  experienced  in  a  country 
totally  unprepared  for  their  reception,  of  whose 
militia  a  considerable  part  had  been  detached 
to  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  state;  and  the 
celerity  with  which  a  body  of  two  thousand 
men  found  it  necessary  to  re-embark  on  board 
their  ships,  after  having  penetrated  only  twenty 
miles  into  the  country;  gave  strong  and  public 
evidence  of  the  difficulty  which  would  attend 
an  attempt  to  hold  any  part  of  the  main  land  of 
New  England.  One  object  of  the  expediticm 
is  understood  to  have  been  to  countenance  the 
friends  of  the  former  government  in  that  part  of 
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the  State  adjoining  New  York,  and  to  give  chap.il 
them  a  safe  opportunity  of  assembling  round    1777; 
the  rojal  standard.     So  far  as  this  hope  was 
entertained,    it  was  completely  disappointed. 
No  recruits  were  obtained,  and  such  as  might 
have  been  inclined  to  favour  their  cause,  instead 
of  deriving  confidence  from  the  expedition, 
were  rather  discouraged  from  declaring  them- 
selves openly,  by  the  precipitate  manner  in 
which  this  strong  detachment  had  been  com- 
pelled to  retreat.     In    a  letter   to   governor 
Trumbull  on  this  subject,  general  Washington 
after  expressing  his  regret  for  the  loss  which 
had   been   sustained,    very   justly    remarked, 
"  that  from  these  events,  we  derive  the  conso- 
lation of  knowing  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  are  still  powerfully  directed  to  liberty; 
and  that  no  impression  of  the  enemy,  be  it 
ever  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  will  pass  with 
impunity.'* 

This  enterprise  was,  not  long  afterwards, 
successiiilly  retaliated.     The  enemy  had  been 
for  some  time  employed  in  collecting  forage 
and  provisions  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  island. 
This  country  was  supposed  to  be  so  completely 
secured  by  their  armed  vessels  which  perpetu- 
ally traversed  the  sound,  that  the  protection  of 
the   stores,   deposited  at  a  small  post  called 
Sagg  harbour,  for  transportation  to  New  York, 
was  confided  to  a  schooner  with  twelve  guns, 
and  a  company  of  infantry. 
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cHAP.n,  General  Parsons^  who  commanded  a  few  of 
1777.  the  Connecticut  recruits  at  New  Haven,  a 
place  of  rendezvous  from  whence  they  were  tc 
be  marched  to  Peck's-Kill,  conceiving  it  to  b^ 
very  practicable  to  elude  the  cruizers  of  th< 
enemy  and  to  surprise  this  small  party,  and 
some  other  posts  not  very  remote  from  it,  in- 
trusted the  execution  of  his  plan  to  lieutenant 
colonel  Meiggs,  a  very  gallant  officer,  who  hac 
accompanied  Arnold  in  his  memorable  marcli 
to  Quebec,  and  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  made  on  that  place  hj 

Expcditioii   Montgomery.     He  embarked  with  about  twc 

MdS«to  hundred  and  thirty  men,  on  board  thirteer 
whale-boats,  and  proceeded  along  the  coast  tc 
Guilford,  from  whence  he  was  to  cross  the 
,  sound.     Here  he  was  detained  for  some  time 

by  high  winds,  and  a  rough  sea;  but  on  the 

May  23d  of  May,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
he  re-embarked  one  hundred  and  seventy  ol 
his  detachment,  and  proceeded  under  convoj 
of  two  armed  sloops,  across  the  sound,  to  the 
north  division  of  the  island,  near  Southhold, 
The  east  end  of  Long  island  is  deeply  intersectec 
by  a  bay,  on  the  north  side  of  which  had  beer 
a  small  foraging  party,  against  which  the  ex. 
pedition  was  in  part  directed,  but  they  hac 
marched  to  New  York  two  days  before.  Here 
however,  information  was  received,  that  thi 
stores  had  not  yet  been  removed  from  Sagg  har 
bour,  which  lies  in  the  northern  division  of  tlw 
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island,  and  that  the  small  guard  still  remained  chap.h. 
for  their  defence.  The  boats  werftmmediately  irrr. 
conveyed  across  the  land,  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles,  into  the  bay,  where  the  troops  re- 
embarked,  and,  crossing  the  bay,  landed  about 
four  miles  from  Sagg  harbour,  at  two  o^clock  in 
the  morning,  which  place  they  completely  sur- 
prised and  carried  with  charged  bayonets.  At  Maya4. 
the  same  time  a  division  of  the  detachment 
secured  the  armed  schooner,  and  the  vessels 
with  the  forage  which  had  been  collected  for 
the  supply  of  the  army  at  New  York.  These 
were  set  on  fire,  and  entirely  consumed.  Six 
of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  ninety  of  them 
taken  prisoners.  A  very  few  escaped  under 
cover  of  the  night. 

Having  thus  completely  eflfectcd  the  object 
of  his  expedition,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man,  colonel  Meiggs  returned  to  Guilford  with 
his  prisoners;  "  having,"  as  was  stated  in  tbe 
letter  of  general  Parsons,  giving  an  account  of 
the  enterprise,  ''  moved  with  such  uncommon 
celerity,  as  to  have  transported  his  men,  by 
land  and  water,  ninety  miles  in  twenty-five 
hours."  As  a  mark  of  their  approbation  of  his 
conduct,  congress  directed  a  sword  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  passed  a  resolution  expres- 
sive of  the  high  sense  entertained  of  his  merit, 
and  of  the  prudence,  activity,  and  valour,  dis- 
played by  himself  and  his  party,  in  this  expe- 
dition. 

VOL.   III.  o 
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CHAP,  n.  The  solicitude  of  the  state  governments  to 
\777.  retain  withiff  their  respective  limits,  and  for 
partial  objects,  a  part  of  the  force  raised  for  the 
general  defence,  was  not  the  only  interference 
with  the  plan  formed  by  the  commander  in  chic 
for  the  conduct  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 

Congress  feeling  a  particular  apprehensior 
Apru  10.  for  Philadelphia,  resolved,  "  that  a  camp  be 
'immediately  formed  on  the  western  side  o: 
the  Delaware,  to  which  the  continental  troops 
in  Philadelphia,  and  on  their  march  from  the 
southward  and  westward,  should  be  ordered  tc 
repair  with  all  expedition, 

**  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  supreme 
executive  council  of  the  commonwealth  o 
Pennsylvania,  to  put  not  less  than  three  thou 
sand  of  the  militia  of  that  state  in  readiness  t( 
march  to  the  camp  before  mentioned,  on  th< 
shortest  notice/' 

^These  resolutions,  however,  were  accompa 
nied  with  an  order,  *'  that  general  Washingtoi 
be  immediately  informed  by  express  of  the  re 
solves  agreed  on ;  and  that  he  be  informed  tha 
congress  mean  not  by  forming  a  camp  on  th( 
west  of  Delaware,  to  delay  the  continenta 
troops,  or  to  prevent  their  joining  the  arm] 
under  his  command,  as  fast  as  he  shall  thini 
proper  to  order  them." 

The  judgment  of  the  commander  in  chie 
was  completely  made  up  respecting  the  dispo 
sition  of  his  army  when  it  should  first  take  th< 
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field.  He  was  entirely  convinced  that,  while  chap,  n. 
general  Burgoyne  would  either  endeavour  to  1777. 
tateTiconderoga,  and  to  penetrate  from  thence 
through  the  country  to  the  Hudson,  or  would 
join  the  grand  army  at  New  York  by  sea ;  ge- 
neral Howe  would  either  endeavour  by  moving 
up  that  river  to  possess  himself  of  the  forts  and 
high  grounds  at  present  occupied  by  the  Ameri- 
cans,  or  would  attempt  Philadelphia.  That  the 
one  or  the  other  plan  of  operations  would  be 
adopted,  he  did  not  doubt;  but  he  possessed 
Bo  means  of  deciding  which  would  be  the  first 
object  of  the  campaign.  He  had  therefore  de- 
termined to  take  post  on  the  high  grounds  in 
Jersey,  something  to  the  north  of  the  road 
leading  through  Brunswick  to  Philadelphia. 
This  position  was  recommended  by  many  con- 
siderations.  It  afforded  to  Philadelphia  the 
same  protection  which  could  have  been  given 
by  his  army  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware, 
while  it  covered  great  part  of  the  state  of  Jersey ; 
and  possessed  this  additional  advantage,  that 
he  might  with  great  facility  move  from  thence 
to  the  highlands  on  the  Hudson,*  should  the 
operations  of  the  enemy  take  that  direction. 
This  being  his  decided  opinion,  and  his  army 

*  Generals  Greene  and  Knox,  had  been  directed  soon 
after  the  troops  were  placed  in  winter  quarters,  to  view 
all  ihe  posts  commanding  the  passes  through  the  high- 
lands on  the  Hudson,  in  order  to  the  adoption  of  a  more 
improred  system  for  their  defence. 
o2 
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^"AP.ii.  being  too  weak  to  admit  of  division,  he  re- 
1777.  quested  that  the  camp  on  the  west  of  the  Dela* 
ware,  if  formed,  should  be  composed  entirely  of 
militia,  and  that  the  continental  troops  should 
be  pressed  forward  with  the  utmost  possible 
dispatch,  to  join  him  in  the  Jerseys. 

That  the  events  of  the  next  campaign  would 
be  of  great,  perhaps,  of  decisive  importance 
to  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  the  independence 
of  the  country,  had  been  long  expected  by  the 
commander  in  chief,  who  had  used  through  the 
winter,  every  human  effort  to  prepare  the 
'  means  of  giving  it  a  favourable  termination. 
Congress,  and  the  state  governments,  had  been 
pressed  with  the  most  anxious  solicitude  on  the 
subject  of  raising  men.  Though  his  early 
hopes  respecting  the  number  of  regular  troops, 
which  Would  compose  his  army,  had  been 
cruelly  disappointed ;  and  he  not  only  found 
himself  in  a  situation  by  no  means  adapted  to 
carry  into  effect  the  active  and  offensive  system 
of  operations  he  had  meditated,  but  scarcely 
capable  of  maintaining  defensive  war;  he  still 
preserved  that  steady  and  persevering  courage, 
which  had  supported  himself  and  the  American 
cause,  through  the  gloomy  scenes  of  the  preced- 
ing year;  and  that  solid  judgment  which  applies 
to  the  best  advantage  those  means,  which  are 
attainable,  however  inadequate  they  may  be. 

In  the  uncertainty  with  which  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  were  yet  enveloped,  and 
the  equal  necessity  of  defending  the  three  great 
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points,  Ticonderoga,    the   highlands  of  New  chap.il 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  against  two  powerful     1777. 
armies  so  much  superior  to  him  in  arms,  in 
numbers,  and  in  discipline ;  it  was  necessary  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  of  his  force  as  would, 
so  far  as  was  practicable,  enable  the  parts  reci- 
procally to  aid  each  other,  without  neglecting 
objects  of  great,  and  almost  equal  magnitude, 
which  were  alike  threatened,  and  which  were  far 
asunder.  To  effect  this,  if  possible,  the  northern  y/^8  7v>  ^ 
troopsincluding  thoseof  NewYork,were  divided/^-::^     ^^     <^\ 
between  Ticonderoga,  and  Peck's  Kill ;  while  !J^,  ^ 

those  from  Jersey  to  the  south,  including  North V  •  \^ 

Carolina,  were  directed  to  assemble  in  Jersey,  ^  '^  ^  ^ 
where  a  camp  was  to  be  formed  on  the  liigh 
and  strong  grounds  near  the  Raritan.  The 
more  southern  troops  were  not  drawn  from  that 
weak  quarter  of  the  union,  but  remained  for 
its  protection.  If  the  army  of  Canada  should 
join  that  of  New  York,  by  sea  ;  the  troops  at 
Peck's-Kill,  and  those  in  Jersey,  could  very 
readily  be  united  for  the  defence  either  of  the 
highlands,  or  of  Philadelphia.  If  Burgoync 
should  attempt  Ticonderoga,  by  the  way  of  the 
lakes,  with  a  view  of  penetrating  from  thence 
to  Albany,  and  thus  obtaining  the  command  of 
the  Hudson,  the  force  at  Peck's-Kill  was  posted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  detachments  to 
^d  the  American  northern  army. 

These  arrangements  being  made,    and  the 
recruits,  who  had  all  been  carried  through  the 
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^^^'  "•  small-pox,  being  collected,  the  camp  at  Morris* 
1777.  town  was  broken  up  ;  the  small  detachments 
called  in ;  and  the  army  assembled  at  Middle- 
brook,  just  behind  a  connected  ridge  of  strong 
and  commanding  heights,  not  far  from  the 
Raritan,  north  of  the  road  leading  to  Philadel- 

phia,  and  about  ten  miles  from  Brunswick.    To 

^^y^-    this  place,  general  Washington  repaired  in  per- 
son on  the  28th  of  May. 

This  camp,  naturally  very  defensible  from 
the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  it  could  be 
approached,  was  rendered  still  more  so  by 
intrenchments,  and  various  works  thrown  up 
at  different  places,  which  appeared  to  be  most 
accessible.  The  heights  in  front  of  the  camp 
commanded  a  prospect  of  the  course  of  the 
1  Raritan,  the  road  to  Philadelphia,  the  hills 
about  Brunswick,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  country  between  that  place  and  Amboy ;  so 
as  to  afford  a  full  view  of  the  most  interesting 
movements  of  the  enemy. 

The  force  brought  into  the  field  by  America, 
required  all  the  aid  which  could  be  derived 
from  a  choice  of  strong  positions,  and  from  the 
most  unremitting  vigilance.  It  appears  from 
a  return  made  on  the  21st  of  May,  that  the 
total  of  the  army  in  Jersey,  exclusive  of  the 
cavalry  and  artillery,  then  amounted  to  only 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
men,  of  whom  upwards  of  two  thousand  were 
sick.     The  effective  rank  and  file  were  only 
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five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  chap.il 
In  this  return,  the  troops  of  North  Carolina    177T. 
were  not  included,  as  they  had  not  then  joined 
the  army ;    and   the   militia   of    New  Jersey, 
amounting  to  about  five  hundred  men,  were 
also  omitted. 

Had  this  army  been  composed  of  the  best  dis- 
ciplined troops,  its  inferiority  in  point  of  num- 
bers must  have  limited  its  operations  to  defen- 
sive war;  and  have  rendered  it  entirely  incom- 
petent to  the  protecticMi  of  any  place,  which 
could  only  be  defended  by  a  battle  in  the  open 
field.  But  more  than  half  the  troops*  were 
unacquainted  with  the  first  rudiments  of  mili- 
tary duty,  and  had  never  yet  looked  an  enemy 
in  the  face.  An  additional  cause  for  diminish- 
ing the  confidence  otherwise  to  have  been 
placed  in  them  was,  that  many  of  the  soldiers, 
especially  from  the  middle  states,  were  fo- 
reigners, many  of  them  servants,  on  whose 
attachment  to  the  American  cause  it  was  not 
.  safe  entirely  to  rely.  To  avail  himself  of  this 
unfiivourable  circumstance,  general  Howe  had 
offered  a  large  reward  to  every  soldier  who 
would  desert,  and  had  promised  additional 
compensation  to  those  who  would  bring  their 

•  The  extreme  severity  of  the  service,  aided  perhaps 
^y  the  state  of  the  hospitals,  had  carried  to  the  grave 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  soldiers  who  had  served  the 
pi'eccding  campaign  and  been  engaged  for  more  than  one 

year. 
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cHAP.iL  arms  with  them.  The  effect  of  these  promise 
1777.  had  been  seriously  felt,  and  their  future  open 
tion,  especially  among  the  servants  who  hs 
been  recruited,  was  greatly  dreaded.  To  dim 
nish  this  operation  and  to  allure  in  turn,  froi 
the  service  of  the  enemy,  those  misguided  Ann 
ricans  who  had  engaged  with  them,  but  migl 
now  wish  to  be  again  received  into  the  bosoi 
of  their  country,  general  Washington  had  urge 
on  congress  the  policy  of  allowing  all  the  ac 
vantages  of  freemen  to  the  servants  who  ha 
inlisted;  and  of  giving  full  pardons  to  all  Am.^ 
ricans  who  would  quit  the  service  of  tl: 
enemy.  These  recommendations,  like  almo 
every  other  proceeding  from  the  same  sourc  ^ 
received  the  ready  attention  of  congress,  an 
resolutions  were  passed  in  conformity  wit 
them. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  unimportant  part  c 
the  plan  of  the  campaign,  as  a  movement  b 
land  towards  Philadelphia  was  thought  probable 
to  constitute  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Dela 
ware,  an  army  of  militia,  strengthened  by  ; 
few  continental  troops,  under  an  experience^ 
officer,  to  defend,  in  front,  the  passage  of  tha 
river.  Arnold  was  then  in  Philadelphia,  em 
ployed  in  settling  his  accounts;  and  this  ser 
vice  was  intrusted  to  him. 

General  Sullivan  also  lay  at  Princeton  witl 
a  body  of  continental  troops,  increasing  in  num 
ber  by  the  recruits  arriving  from  the  southwarc 
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and  with  some  Jersey  militia.     He  had  been  chap.h. 


directed  to  hold  himself  in  perpetual  expccta-     1777. 
tion  of  the  enemy,  to  send  his  baggage  and 
provisions  to  places  less  exposed,  and  to  be  in 
readiness  to  move  at  any  instant  to  a  place  of 
greater  security,  where  his  left  could  not  be  so 
readily  turned,  and  from  whence  he  might  ha- 
rass the  flanks  of  the  enemy  on  a  march,  and 
preserve  a  communication  with   the   army  at 
Middlebrook.     He  was  directed  by  no  means 
^o  risk  a  general  action  of  his  whole  detachment, 
but  to  act  entirely  as  a  partisan  corps,  and  on 
^e  first  movement  of  the  enemy  to  place  his 
inain  body  in  security,    and   to   harass   them 
"with  parties  detached  for  that  purpose.     Mea- 
sures  were  also  taken  to  put  the  militia  of  Jer- 
sey  in  readiness  to  take  the  field  so  soon  as 
offensive  operations  should  commence.    It  was 
intended,  not  that  they  should  remain  embo- 
died  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  acting 
with  the  continental  army,    but  that,  ranging 
the  country  in  small  parties,  they  should  hang 
upon,  and  harass  the  flanks  of  the  enemy. 

The  first  and  real  object  of  the  campaign, 
on  the  part  of  general  Howe,  was  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Philadelphia.  It  had  been  proposed  to 
renew  the  plan,  which  had  been  partly  executed 
the  last  year,  of  marching  through  Jersey,  and, 
after  securing  the  submission  of  that  state, 
crossing  the  Delaware  on  a  portable  bridge 
constructed  in  the  winter  for  the  purpose,  and 
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CHAP.  11.  proceeding  by  land  to  that  city.  It  was  sup- 
1777.  posed  that  if,  in  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
the  Americans  could  be  brought  to  a  general 
action  on  equal  ground,  the  royal  army  pos- 
sessed advantages  which  must  ensure  a  victory ; 
but  that  if  Washington,  declining  an  engage- 
ment, should  again  be  pressed  before  them 
over  the  Delaware,  their  object  would  yet  be 
certainly  obtained. 

Had  the  enemy  taken  the  field  at  the  first 
opening  of  the  season,  before  the  continental 
troops  were  assembled,  it  is  probable  that  this 
plan  might  have  been  executed  without  any 
serious  obstruction;  but  the  tents,  and  camp 
equipage,  expected  from  Europe,  not  arriving 
until  about  the  last  of  May;  general  Wash- 
ington had,  by  the  most  indefatigable  exertions, 
collected  his  army,  and  taken  possession  of, 
and  in  some  degree  fortified,  the  very  advan- 
tageous post  on  the  heights  of  Middlebrook, 
before  the  British  army  was  in  motion.  On 
ground  so  advantageous  as  this  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  attack  him ;  for  although  his 
camp  might  be  forced,  yet  victory  would  most 
probably  be  attended  with  such  loss,  as  to  have 
the  consequences  of  a  defeat,  and  totally  disable 
the  victor  from  reaping  its  fruits. 

If  it  was  deemed  too  hazardous  to  attack  the 
strong  camp  occupied  by  general  Washington 
at  Middlebrook,  it  was  an  experiment  not  less 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  cross  the  Delaware,  to 
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dispute  the  passage  of  which  an  army  was  col-  chap.il* 
lecting  on  its  western  bank,  while  that  under    irrr. 
the  command  of  general  Washington  remained 
unbroken  in  his  rear.     It  comported,  therefore, 
with  the  cautious  temper  of  sir  William  Howe      *•% 
to  devise  some  other  plan  of  operation,  to  be 
resorted  to  in  the  event  of  being  unable   to 
draw  the  American  general  from  his  present 
advantageous  position. 

The  two  great  bays  of  Delaware  and  Che- 
sapeak,  which  run  deep  into  the  country,  and 
into  which  the  whole  fleet  could  be  securely 
brought,  so  as  to  co-operate  in  a  great  degree 
with  the  land  forces  which  might  be  safely 
transported  within  a  few  days  march  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  landed  at  a  place  from  whence 
their  march  would  be  obstructed  by  no  rivers, 
and  only  opposed  by  the  American  army  on 
equal  ground,  readily  suggested  the  alternative 
of  proceeding  by  water,  should  he  be  unable  to 
manceuvre  general  Washington  out  of  his  pre-  .  ^ 
sent  encampment. 

Having  settled  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  j^- 
received  some  small  re- enforcements  with  the 
necessary  camp  equipage  from  Europe,  such 
of  the  troops  still  remaining  in  New  York,  as 
were  designed  for  active  service,  began  about 
the  beginning  of  June,  to  pass  over  into  Jersey, 
and  Avere  soon  followed  by  general  Howe  in 
person;  who,  having  left  a  guard  for  the  defence 
of  Amboy,  assembled  his  army  at  Brunswick, 

p2 
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CHAP.  II.  and  gave  strong  indications  of  an  intention  to 

1777.    penetrate  through  the   countrj-,    to  the  Dela- 

j^'^eM'    ware;    and   thus  reach  Philadelphia  by  land. 

He  brougflt  with  him  a  number  of  waggons, 

^fjji^  and  flat  bottomed  boats,  supposed  to  be  intended 
fer  the  passage  of  that  river. 

Persuaded  from  these  appearances  that  an 
expedition  up  the  Hudson  could  not  be  at  pre- 
sent contemplated,  and  believing  himself  too 
weak  either  to  act  against  the  enemy  or  to 
defend  his  own  camp,  general  Washington 
ordered  to  his  immediate  aid  the  continental 
troops  assembled  at  Peck's-Kill,  except  one 
thousand  effectives,  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  militia  were  deemed  adequate  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  passes  in  the  highlands  from  any 
force  which  could  now  be  brought  to  act  against 
them. 

'Thirteciith.  Jn  thc  mcau  time,  a  select  corps  of  riflemen 
was  formed  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Morgan,  an  oflicer  who  had"  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  unfortunate  attempt  to 
storm  Quebec.  To  great  personal  courage,  he 
added  all  that  watchfulness,  that  indefatigable 
exertion,  and  that  happy  mixture  of  caution 
and  enterprise,  so  peculiarly  requisite  in  the 
formation  of  a  character  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  a  partisan  corps,  designed  to  act 
on  thc  lines  of  a  formidable  enemy. 

He  was  ordered  to  take  post  at  Vanvighton's 

.  bridge  on  the  Raritan,  just  above  its  confluence 

with  the  Millstone  river,  and  watch,  with  vcrv 
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small  scouting  parties,   the  left.,  flank  of  the  chap.h. 
British  army.     His  attention  was  particularly    1777. 
directed  to  the  roads  leading  from  Brunswick 
towards  Millstone,  Princeton,  and  iSe  country         ^__ 
generally  through  which  it  would  be  nicessary       .WHf 
to  pass,  either  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  to  turn  the 
right  wing  of  the  army  at  Middlebrook,  or  to 
make  any  attempt  on  general  Sullivan.     On 
any  movement  of  the  enemy,  he  was  instructed 
to  seize  every  opportunity  to  fall  on  their  flank, 
and  to  gall  them  as  much  as  possible ;  but  to 
take  especial  care  never  to  permit  himself  to  be 
surrounded,  or  to  have  his  retreat  to  the  army 
cut  off. 

General  Sullivan,  also,  was  ordered  to  change 
his  position,  and  to  occupy  the  high  grounds 
of  Rocky -hill,  as  a  place  of  greater  security. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  British 
army,  leaving  two  thousand  men  under  the 
command  of  general  Matthews  at  Brunswick, 
advanced  in  two  columns  towards  the  Delaware. 
The  front  of  the  first,  under  lord  Cornwallis,  sirwuiiam 
reached  Somerset  court-house,  nine  miles  from  "^^^ 

Somenet 

Brunswick,  by  the  appearance  of  day ;  and  the  [;j^;^JfoS:e 
second,  under  the  command  of  general  De 
Heister,  about  the  same  time  reached  Middle- 
hush,  which  lies  between  Somerset  court-house 
arid  Brunswick,  on  a  road  to  the  east  of  that 
taken  by  lord  Cornwallis. 

This  movement  is  stated  by  sir  William 
Howe  to  have  been  made  with  a  view  of  in- 
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cHAP.Tf.  the  17th,  to  general  Arnold,  *'  must  be  to  des 
I7r7.  troy  this  array,  and  get  possession  of  PhilaJel 
phia.  I  am,  however,  clearly  of  opinion  tha 
they  will  not  move  that  way,  until  they  havi 
endeavoured  to  give  a  severe  blow  to  this  army 
The  risk  would  be  too  great  to  attempt  to  cros 
a  river,  when  they  must  expect  to  meet  a  for 
midatiteiopposition  in  front,  and  would  hav< 
such  a  force  as  ours  in  their  rear.  They  migh 
possibly  be  successful,  but  the  probabiliti 
would  be  infinitely  against  them.  Should  the^ 
be  imprudent  enough  to  make  the  attempt,  '. 
shall  keep  close  upon  their  heels,  and  will  d( 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  make  the  projec 
^       fatal  to  them. 

**  But  besides  the  argument  in  favour  of  thei 
intending,  in  the  first  place,  a  stroke  at  thi 
army,  drawn  from  the  policy  of  the  measure 
every  appearance  contributes  to  confirm  th 
opinion.  Had  their  design  been  for  the  Dela 
ware  in  the  first  instance  they  would  probabl 
have  made  a  secret,  rapid  march  for  it,  an 
not  have  halted  so  as  to  awaken  our  attention 
and  give  us  time  to  prepare  for  obstructin 
them.  Instead  of  that,  they  have  only  advance 
to  a  position  necessary  to  facilitate  an  attack  o 
our  right,  the  part  in  which  we  are  most  e5c 
posed.  In  addition  to  this  circumstance,  the 
have  come  out  as  light  as  possible,  leaving  a 
their  baggage,  provisions,  boats,  and  bridge 
at  Brunswick.     This  plainly  contradicts  "th 
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idea  of  their  intending  to  push  for  the  Dela-  chap.il 
ware/'  irrr. 

Having  formed  this  opinion  of  the  designs  of 
the  enemy,  the  plan  of  general  Washington 
•  was  to  collect  at  Middlebrook  all  the  force 
which  could  properly  be  drawn  from  other 
quarters,     so  as  to  reduce  the  security  of  his 
t    amy,  in  its  present  position,  to  the  greatest 
possible  certainty ;  and  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
embrace  any  fair  opportunity  which  might  oflFer 
to  make  an  advantageous  attack.    In  the  mean-     « 
time,  with  his  rifle  corps,  and  with  light  bodies 
of  militia,  countenanced  by  a  few  continental 
^oops,  he  proposed  to  harass  them,  and  weaken 
^eir  numbers  by  continual  skirmishes.     He       • 
^^,  on  their  first  collecting  in  force  at  Bruns- 
^^ck,  ordered   strong  detachments  of  conti- 
nentals from  Peck's- Kill,  of  whom  only  two 
Wigades,    one    under    general    Parsons,    and 
Another   under  general   Varnum,  had  as   yet 
arrived;  and  in  further  execution  of  his  present 
plan,  he  now  directed  a  part  of  the  troops  under 
general  Sullivan  to  re-enforce  his  right,  which 
he  continued  to  fortify;    and  the  residue  to 
maintain  their  station  about  the  Sourland  hills, 
with  orders  to  endeavour,  in  the  event  of  a 
movement  against  him  by  the  enemy,  to  join 
the  main  army;  or  if  that  should  be  impracti- 
cable,  to  fell  briskly  on  their  flank,  or  rear. 

Finding  that  the  American  army  could  not 
be  drawn  from  a  position  in  which  he  deemed 
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chap.il  it  unsafe  to  attack  them,  and  probably  influ- 
irrr.  enced  in  some  degree  by  the  temper  now  mani- 
fested by  the  militia,  general  Howe  determined 
to  waste  no  more  time  in  threatening  Philadel- 
phia by  land,  but  to  withdraw  his  army  from 
Jersey,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  principal  object 
of  the  campaign,  embark  them  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  for  the  Chesapeak,  or  the  Dela- 
ware. On  the  19th,  in  the  night,  leaving  the 
works  which  had  been  commenced,  half  finished, 
he  returned  to  Brunswick,  and  on  the  22d,  to 

R«tonis  te  Amboy,  where  he  threw  over  the  channel,  which 
separates  the  continent  from  Staten  island,  the 
bridge  designed  for  the  Delaware,  and  passed 
t  over  the  heavy  baggage  and  a  few  of  his  troops 
to  that  island,  from  whence  the  embarkation  ol 
his  army  was  to  be  made. 

This  retreat  was  conducted  with  some  marks 
of  precipitation,  and  many  of  the  farm  houses 
on  the  route  are  said  to  have  been  burnt. 

From  his  own  observations,  and  the  intelli^i 
gence  he  received,  general  Washington  had 
expected  the  movement  from  Brunswick,  and 
had  made  dispositions  to  derive  some  advan* 
tages  from  it.  He  had  detached  general  Greene 
with  three  brigades,  for  the  purpose  of  falling 
on,  and  annoying  the  British  rear.  General 
Sullivan  was  also  directed  to  move  with  his 
division  from  the  Sourland  hills  and  to  co- 
operate with  Greene.  General  Maxwell  was 
ordered  to  fall  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  on 
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their  march  to  Amboy.    In  the  mean-time,  the  chap.il 
toain  army  paraded  on  the  heights  of  Middle-     ir7T. 
brooi,  ready  to  act  as  circumstances  mi^t 
require. 

It        About  sunrise,  colonel  Morgan,  in  pursuance 

of  his  orders,  attacked  and  drove  in  a  piquet 

guard,  on  which  the  enemy  threw  themselves 

into  some  redoubts,  which,  on  the  approach  of 

ti      Wayne  and  Morgan  they  evacuated;   imrae- 

M      diately  after  which,    they   commenced  their 

■       march  to  Amboy.     Some  sharp  skirmishing 

^       took  place  between  this  party  and  Morgan's 

J'cgiment,  in  which  the  latter  acted  to  the  entire 

^tisfaction  of  their  general;  but  the  hope  of 

g^ning  any  important  advantage  was  entirely 

^sappointed.     Sullivan  was  unable  from  his 

distance,  and  the  late  hour  at  which  he  received 

^s  orders,  to  come  up  in  time;  the  express 

^«nt  to  general  Maxwell  either  deserted  to  the 

'^nemy ,  or  was  taken ;  and  the  rear  division  of 

'^e  British  being  stronger  than  was  expected, 

^e  force  on  the  lines  could  make  no  impression 

'^n  it;  and  the  retreat  to  Amboy  was  effected 

Avithout  any  considerable  loss. 

In  order  to  cover  his  light  parties  which  were  jQoe84. 
tin  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  them  some  injury  on  their  retreat  to 
Staten  island,  general  Washington  now  moved 
from  his  strong  camp  at  Middlebrook,  to 
Quibbletown,  which  lies  six  or  seven  miles 
from  thence,  on  the  road  to  Amboy.     Lord 

9.2 
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cHAp.g  Stirling's  division  was  advanced  a  few  miles 
1777.  still  lower,  and  nearer  the  enemy,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Metucking  meeting-house, 
in  order  to  act  with  the  parties  which  were  or 
the  lines,  should  the  retreat  from  Amboy  offei 
the  means  of  injuring  th^ir  rear. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  appeared  practicable 
to  general  Howe  to  bring  on  an  engagement. 
Jindeanroon  With  this  vicw,  aud  orobably  in  the  hope  ol 
J^;;^;^*^  turning  the  left  of  the  American  army  and  gain- 
;S3QSrook,ing  the  heights  behind  them,  he  recalled,  on 
^^^lointed.  the  night  of  the  25th,  the  troops  which  had 
passed  over  to  Staten  island,  and  very  early 
next  morning,  the  army  made  a  rapid  move- 
ment in  two  columns  towards  Westfield.  The 
right,  under  the  command  of  lord  Comwallis, 
took  the  route  by  Woodbridge  to  the  Scotcl 
Plains;  and  the  left,  accompanied  by  sir  Wil 
liam  Howe  in  person,  marched  by  Metucking 
meeting-house,  to  join  the  rear  of  the  righ 
column,  in  the  road  from  thence  to  the  Scotct 
Plains.  It  was  intended  that  the  left  shoulc 
have  taken  a  separate  route  about  two  miles 
after  their  junction  with  the  other  column,  in 
order  to  have  attacked  the  left  flank  of  the 
American  army  at  Quibbletown;  while  lore 
Comwallis  should  gain  the  heights  on  the  lefi 
of  the  camp  at  Middlebrook.  Four  battalions 
with  six  pieces  of  cannon  were  detached  tc 
take  post  at  Bonhamtown.^ 

K  General  Howe'a  letter. 
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About  Woodbridge,  the  right  column  of  the  chap.il 
enemy  fell  in  with  one  of  the  light  parties     1777. 
detached  to  watch  their  motions;  and  notice 
being  thus  received  of  this  movement,  general 
Washington  immediately  penetrated  its  object, 
and  discerned  his  danger.     The  whole  army 
was  instantly  put  in  motion.     It  regained  with 
the  utmost  celerity  the  camp  at  Middlebrook, 
and  took  possession  of  the  heights  on  the  left, 
which  it  was  supposed  the  enemy  had  designed 
to  seize.     Lord  Cornwallis,  on  his  route  fell>^cojn. 
m  with  lord  Stirling,  and  a  smart  skirmish  ^^^^ 
ensued,  in  which  the  latter  was  driven  fromMsJri^ 
Ws  ground  with  the  loss  of  three  field  pieces 
^d  a  few  men.     From  thence  he  retreated  to 
tile  hills   about  the  Scotch  Plains,    and  was 
Pursued  as  far  as  Westfield.    Here  the  column 
^nder  lord  Cornwallis  halted;  and  perceiving 
^e  passes  in  the  mountains  on  the  left  of  the 
-American  camp  to  be  guarded,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, that  the  object  for  which  this  skilful 
TnanoRuvre  had  been  made  was  unattainable,  he 
returned  through  Rahway  to  Amboy ;  and  the 
whole  army  crossed  over  to  Staten  island  from    j^^ 
whence  the  embarkation  for  the  Delaware  or 
Chesapeak,  was  to  take  place. 

While  retiring  from  Westfield,  the  British 

army  was  watched  by  the  brigades  of  Scott  and 

Conway,  the  former  of  whom  entered  Amboy 

immediately  after  that  place  had  been  evacuated 

by  the  enemy;  but  no  opportunity  was  given, 
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cHAP.iL  during  the  retreat,  of  attacking  them  to  any 
irrr.    advantage. 

So  soon  as  the  intention  of  evacuating  the 
Jerseys  had  been  indicated,  general  Washing- 
ton countermanded  the  orders  which  had  been 
given  to  the  continental  troops  at  Peck's-KilL 
Two  brigades,  which  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
Pompton  Plains  to  join  him,  now  returned  to 
their  former  station,  with  directions  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  move  on  the  shortest 
notice.  His  doubts  concerning  the  object  of 
the  enemy  were  renewed.  That  they  contem- 
plated some  expedition  by  water  was  probable, 
but  whether  that  expedition  would  be  against 
Philadelphia,  or  up  the  North  river,  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  those  passes  in  the  moun- 
tains  to  which  he  had  ever  attributed  so  much 
importance,  was  a  question  which  their  present 
movements  furnished  no  means  of  solving. 
J"iyg'  Before  sir  William  Howe  had  in  any  degree 
developed  his  views,  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  on  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  that  Ticonderoga  was  threatened^ 
This  intelligence,  however,  was  not  so  explicit 
as  to  give  any  assurance  that  a  serious  effort 
was  to  be  made  in  that  quarter,  or  that  the 
present  appearance  was  any  thing  more  than  a 
feint  made  by  a  small  detachment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  attention  of  the  Americans 
this  direction,  while  the  main  army  of  Canada 
should  be  united  to  that  of  New  York  by  sea* 
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This  uncertainty  suspended  for  a  few  days  the  chap.u. 
march  of  the  troops  designed  for  that  service,  1T77. 
in  the  event  of  a  real  attack  on  Ticonderoga; 
but  Nixon's  brigade  was  ordered  to  embark 
immediately  for  Albany,  and  the  brigades  of 
Parsons  and  Vamum  were  detached  from  Mid- 
dlebrook  to  Peck's-Kill. 

The  probability  of  an  attempt  by  general 
Burgoyne  to  penetrate  by  the  way  of  the  lake* 
and  the  Hudson  to  Albany,    gave  additionsU 
strength  to  the  opinion  that  the  design  of  Howe 
must  be  to  seize  the  passes  in  the  mountains 
on  the  Hudson,    and  thus   effect   a  junction 
between  the  two  armies,  and  at  the  same  time    • 
secure  the  entire  command  of  that  river.     Yet 
the  commander  in  chief  could  not  permit  him- 
self to  yield  entirely  to  this  impression,  lest 
^y  movement  he  should  make  in  consequence 
of  it,  might  open  to  the  enemy  a  ready  way 
by  land  to  Philadelphia.     This  army  therefore 
maintained  its  station  at  Middlebrook ;  but  as 
the  possession  of  the  lower  part  of  the  North 
river,  enabled  general  Howe  to  make  a  sudden 
and  rapid  movement  against  the  highlands,  he 
directed  general  Putnam,  who  commanded  at 
Peck's-Kill,  to  prepare  for  such  an  event,  by 
calling  to  his  aid,  all  the  militia  that  country 
could  furnish.     "No  time,"  said  he,  **is  to 
be  lost.     Much  may  be  at  stake,  and  I  am 
persuaded,  if  general  Howe  means  to  go  up 
the  river,  he  will  make  a  rapid  and  vigorous 
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cHAP.iL  push  to  gain  the  highland  passes.    The  militia 
\777m    cannot  object  to  turning  out,  as  the  time  of 
their  detention  cannot  be  long.     Mr.  Howe's 
movements  will  be  soon  understood." 

A  change  of  the  position  of  the  shipping  from 
Prince  bay  to  the  watering  place,  and  a  move- 
ment of  the  army,  with  the  military  stores  and 
baggage,  from  the  coast  opposite  Amboy  to 
the  north  end  of  the  island,  relieved  the  com- 
mander in  chief  from  any  apprehension  of  a 
sudden  march  to  Philadelphia,  and  determined 
•  him  to  change  his  own  position.  Leaving  two 
regiments  of  infantry,  and  one  of  light  dragoons, 
to  cover  the  country  from  Newark  to  Amboy, 
and  protect  the  inhabitants  against  small  plun- 
dering parties,  he  moved  the  main  body  of  the 
army  to  Morristown,  and  advanced  general 
Sullivan  with  his  division  on  the  way  to  Peck's- 
Kill,  as  far  as  Pompton  Plains,  with  directions 
to  be  in  constant  readiness,  to  proceed,  or 
return,  as  the  occasion  might  require.  At 
Morristown,  the  American  army  was  more 
convenient  to  the  highlands  of  New  York,  and 
yet  not  so  far  removed  from  Middlebrook,  as 
to  be  unable,  should  the  enemy  return  to  Jer- 
sey, to  regain,  with  the  utmost  certainty,  that 
camp,  before  it  could  be  seized  by  Howe. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  general  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  his  plan  of  embar- 
kation, which  was  necessarily  attended  with 
circumstances  indicating  a  much  longer  voyage 
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^lian  that  up  the  North  river.  These  circum-  chap.  n. 
stances  were  immediately  communicated  to  the  irrr. 
eastern  states,  who  were  advised  to  make  the 
jM^ecessary  preparations  for  defence,  should  that 
^crountry  become  once  more  the  seat  of  war; 
hile  congress  was  earnestly  pressed  to  improve 
le  fortifications  on  the  Delaware,  and  the 
^obstructions  to  the  progress  of  a  fleet,  which 
liad  been  placed  in  that  river. 

In  the  midst  of  these  appearances,  certain 

^■^mitelligence  was  received,  that  Burgoyne  was 

^-■1  great  force  on  the  lakes,  and  was  advancing 

^^^tJi  a  powerful   army  against  Ticonderoga. 

^iThis  intelligence  in  a  great  measure  confirmed 

^i:ie  opinion  to  which  Washington  was  already 

^*^uch  inclined,    that    although    small   parties 

^"^ght  threaten  other  places,  the  main  object  of 

*Jowe  must  be  to  efiect  a  junction  with  Bur- 

^^oyne  on  the  North  river.     The  policy  of  such 

^-   system  of  co-operation  appeared  to  him  so 

^^bvious,  that  he  believed  it  would  certainly  be 

Adopted.     Under  this  impression,    he  ordered 

Sullivan  to  proceed  immediately  to  Peck's-Kill, 

^nd  moved  himself  to  Pompton  Plains.     If  the 

intention  of  general  Howe  should  be  against 

the  passes  in  the  highlands,  **  we  shall  not,'* 

includes  his  letter  stating  this  movement  to 

congress,  **  be  toa  early,  as  a  favourable  wind    juwio. 

and  tide  will  carry  him  up  in  a  few  hours.    On 

the  other  hand,  if'  Philadelphia  be  his  object, 

He  cannot  get  round  before  we  can  arrive  there, 

VOL.  Ill,  R 
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cHAP.n.  nor  can  he  debark  his  troops,  aad  proceed  hf 
1777.   land,  before  we  can  oppose  him." 

The  conviction  still  remaining  that  the  grand  J 
effort  of  the  enemy  would  be  made  on  the  North  i 
river,  general  Washington,  after  halting  a  few  "-^ 
days  at  Fompton  Plains,  deemed  it  proper 
ap[tt*oach  still  nearer  what  he  believed  woi 

be  the  great  and  interesting  theatre  of  action,  .^k 

s^y^^  advanced  to  the  Clove,  where  he  determined-^V 
ta  remain  imtil  the  views  of  the  enemy  should  ^ 
be  completely  disclosed*  In  this  situation,  he  -^ 
at  first  requested  that  the  North  CaroUna  troc^s,  ^ 
who  had  stopped  at  Philadelphia,  might  be  -^ 
ordered  to  join  him ;  but  on  receiving  informa- 
tion that  great  part  of  the  British  fleet  hadfidlen  ^ 
down  from  the  watering  place  to  the  Hook,  he  ^ 
requested  general  Nash,  who  commanded  the  — 
regiments  of  North  Carolina,  to  halt  at  Trent<Ki ;  -; 
and  directed  general  Sullivan  not  to  cross  the  ^ 
North  river.  General  Putnam  who  conuaanded  M 
at  Peck's- Kill,  was  anxiously  cautioned  to  use  ^ 
all  his  vigilance  to  guard  against  any  sudden  ^^^ 
attempt  that  might  be  made  on  him  from  New  ^^ 
York ;  success  in  which  would  be  the  more  ^ 
deeply  felt,  in  consequence  of  the  late  calamity  ^^ 
to  the  northward,  where  Ticonderoga  and  -^ 
Mount  Independence,  had  fallen  into  the  bands  «^ 
of  the  enemy.  The  information  that  part  of^^ 
the  fleet  had  dropped  down  to  the  Hook,,  was  ^^ 
soon  followed  by  intelligence  that  the  shipping-^^ 
were  moving,  from  the  watering  place,  up  to-^ 
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New  York;  and  that  several  transports  con-  chap. n. 
royed  by  a  ship  of  war,  had  proceeded  up  as  xirt. 
high  as  Dobbs'  ferry*  The  passes  in  the  high- 
lands ^were  now  supposed  to  be  certainly  their 
<Aqect,  and  Sullivan,  who  had  been  advanced 
as  far  as  New  Windsor,  was  ordered  immedi- 
iitely  to  cross  the  Hudson,  and  take  post  in  the 
rear  of  Peck's-Kill,  on  the  east  side  of  that 
mer.  Lord  Stirling  was  also  ordered  to  cross 
the  river,  and  join  general  Putnam. 

Thus  uncertain  must  ever  be  the  designs, 
and  embarrassing  the  movements,  of  an  enemy 
who,  by  possessing  without  competition  the 
command  of  the  water,  can  transfer  himself 
^th  &cility  to  any  state  on  the  Atlantic ;  and 
^ueaten  at  once,  and  with  impunity,  the  whole 
line  of  our  extensive  coast. 

While  the  general  thus  anxiously  watched 

^  perplexing  movements  of  the  enemy,  a  very 

*«greeable  and  unlooked  for  piece  of  intelligence 

*was  received  £rom  the  eastward.    The  command 

t)f  the  British  troops  in  Rhode  Island  had  now 

devolved  on  major  general  Prescot.     Thinking 

himself  perfectly  secure  in  an  island,  the  water 

surrounding  which  was  believed  to  be  entirely 

yarded  by  his  cruisers,  and  at  the  head  of  an 

army  greatly  superior  to  any  force  then  collected 

in  that  department,  he  indulged  himself  in  con* 

vement  quarters,    rather  distant  from  camp; 

and  being  entirely  unapprehensive  of  danger, 

was  remiss  with  respect  to  the  guards  about 

r2 
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CHAP,  n.  his  person.  Information  of  this  negligence 
1777,  was  communicated  to  the  main,  and  an  expe- 
dition to  the  island  was  planned  for  the  purpose 
of  surprising  Prescot  in  his  quarters,  and  bring 
ing  him  off.  This  spirited  enterprise  wai 
undertaken  by  lieutenant  colonel  Barton  of  th( 
Rhode  Island  militia,  and  was  executed  witt 
great  courage  and  address. 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  he  embarked  or 
board  four  whale-boats  at  Warwick  neck,  witl 
a  party  .consisting  of  about  forty  persons,  in 
eluding  captains  Adams,  and  Philips,  an( 
several  other  officers;  and  proceeding  abou 
ten  miles  by  water,  unobserved  by  the  guarc 
boats  of  the  enemy,  although  several  ships  o 
war  lay  in  that  quarter,  landed  on  the  west  o 
the  island  about  midway  between  Newport  an< 
Bristol  ferry,  and  marching  a  mile  to  th 
quarters  of  general  Prescot,  verj^  dexterousl; 
seized  the  centinel  at  his  door,  and  one  of  hi 
aids-du-camp.  The  general  himself  was  take) 
out  of  bed,  and  without  being  allowed  time  t< 
put  on  his  clothes,  was  conveyed,  with  equa 
secrecy  and  dispatch,  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  success  attending  this  intrepid  and  hand 
some  enterprise,  gave  more  joy  throughou 
America,  than  it  would  have  been  entitled  t 
from  its  importance ;  because  it  was  supposes 
to  secure  the  liberation  of  general  Lee,  by  ena 
bling  Washington  to  offer  for  him  in  exchange 
an  officer  of  equal  rank ;    an  event  rendered 
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perhaps,  the  more  agreeable,  by  having  acquired  chap,  il 
^liat  officer  under  circumstances  not  very  unlike    1777. 
-t:liose  which  had  lost  Lee  to  the  American  ser- 
^%rice. 

Congress,  in  a  resolution,  expressed  their 
high  sense  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  colonel 
Barton,  and  his  party ;  and  as  a  mark  of  their 
approbation,  presented  him  with  a  sword. 

As  the  fleet  fell  down  towards  Sandy  Hook, 
general  Washington  withdrew  slowly  from  the 
Clove,  and  disposed  his  army  in  different  divi- 
sions, so  as  to  march  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
to  any  point  which  might  be  attacked.  He  at 
tlie  same  time  recommended  it  to  congress,  to 
assemble  the  militia  of  the  lower  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Chester;  and  of  Delaware,  at 
^Vilmington  ;  while  a  number  of  persons  should 
t>e  employed  to  keep  a  look  out*  from  the  capes 
^f  Delaware,  in  order  to  give  notice  of  the  first 
appearance  of  a  fleet  off  that  coast.  He  also 
'^quested  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  to  call 
^ut  the  militia  contiguous  to  the  Delaware,  to 
^eet  at  Gloucester,  a  small  town  on  the  east 
side  of  that  river,  just  below  Philadelphia. 

At  length,  after  considerable  and  probably  The  Bruub 
Unavoidable   delay,    the   embarkation   of   the  embark. 
British  army  was  completed,  and  the  fleet  put 
V)sea. 

The  force  embarked  wdth  general  Howe  on 
this  expedition,  consisted  of  thirty-six  British 
^d  Hessian    battalions,    including  the   light 
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cttAy.iL  mbntry  and  grenadiers,  with  a  powerful  artil 
1777.  lery;  a  New  York  coq>s  called  the  queen' 
rangers,  and  a  regiment  of  light  horse.  Th 
residue  of  the  army  was  divided  between  Ne^ 
York  and  Rhode  Island.  Seventeen  battalions 
widi  a  regiment  of  light  horse,  and  the  n 
mainder  of  the  new  provincial  corps,  were  lei 
for  the  protection  of  New  York,  and  the  ad 
joining  island;  as  well  as  to  ca-operate  wit 
Burgoyne.  Seven  imttalions  were  stationed  i 
Rhode  Island.  It  is  said  that  the  origtiu 
intention  of  general  Howe  was  to  have  take 
with  him  a  still  greater  force;  but,  on  th 
remonstrances  of  general  sir  Henry  Clintoo 
who  was  left  to  command  at  New  York,  an< 
who  represented  the  danger  to  which  the  island 
would  be  exposed,  from  the  extensiveness  o 
their  coasts,  and  the  great  number  of  post 
necessarily  to  be  maintained,  he  relandec 
several  regiments. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

General  Washington  commences  his  march  to  the  Dela- 
irare.*..He  takes  measures  for  checking  Burgoyne.... 
Expedition  of  general  Sullivan  against  Staten  island.*.. 
IritiBk  fleirt  come  up  the  Chesapeak  and  land  an  army 
inder  ttr  William:  Howe  at  Elk  riTcr....€kneral  Wash- 
ingtoa  adviBces  to  Brand3rwine....Lor(l  Cornwallis  at- 
tacks Maxwell's  corps  and  compels  them  to  retreat.... 
The  American  army  defeated  at  Brandywine,  and  re- 
Heat  to  Cbester..^.After  a  slight  skirmish  compelled 
Q^^aaa  to  tctxre,  cross  the  Schuylkill  and  proceed  to 
French  creek....General  Wayne  surprised,  and  after  a 
sharp  acdon  compelled  to  retreat....  Washington  marches 
to  Pottsgroye....GeneraI  Howe  takes  possession  of  Phi- 
bdelpiua— .Congress  remoTe  to  Lancaster. 


\/N  receiving  intelligence  that  the  British    irrr. 
fleet  had  sailed  frona.  New  York,  the  American     ^  ^'    ■ 
army  immediately  commenced  its  march  in  dif-  wSSSgtoa 
fcrcnt  divisions  to  the  Delaware.     About  the  wT^SSS^ 
time  o£  its  departure,  a  letter  from  sir  William  Dciawa«. 
Howe  directed  to  general  Burgoyne  at  Quebec, 
containing  the  information  that  ^^  he  was  exhi- 
biting the  appearance  of  moving  to  the  south- 
ward, while  his  real  intent  was  against  Boston, 
fromirhence  he  would  co-operate  with  the  army 
of  Canada,**  was  delivered  to  general  Putnam 
by  the  person  who  had  received  it,  as  was  said, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  to  Quebec,  and 
was  immediately  transmitted  by  general  Putnam 
to  the  commander  in  chief.     The  stratagem 
CQtirdy  fiuled  of  producing  the  impression  it 
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CHAP.  in.  was  designed  to  make.  General  Washingto 
1777.  had  no  hesitation  in  determining  the  letter  t 
have  been  written,with  a  design  that  it  should  fi 
into  his  hands,  and  mislead  him  with  respect  t 
the  views  of  the  enemy.  It  served  to  confirm  tt 
opinion,  either  that  Philadelphia  was  the  objec 
or  that  general  Howe  had  put  to  sea  with  tt 
fleet,  merely  to  draw  him  from  the  North  rive: 
after  which  he  would  suddenly  return,  and  h 
a  rapid  movement  seize  the  passes  in  the  higl 
lands.  The  danger  to  which  the  fleet  was  ea 
posed  of  being  dispersed  at  sea,  rendered  i 
however,  improbable,  that  a  feint,  attended  wit 
so  much  hazard,  would  be  made.  That  cor 
sideration  decided  him  in  the  opinion,  that  th 
movement  to  the  southward  was  real :  yet  a 
suspicions  concerning  the  North  river  were  nc 
entirely  removed. 

Whilst  the  utmost  exercise  of  vigilance  an 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  American  generj 
were  necessary  to  conduct  the  operations  of  th 
armv  under  his  immediate  command,  the  event 
in  the  north  were  too  deeply  interesting  not  t 

Hctek«      engage  a  large  share  of  his  attention.     He  fe 

measurt-s  for         ^^    ^  " 

g^?^  Strongly  the  necessity  of  checking  the  progre? 
of  Burgoyne,  and  took  with  promptitude,  thos 
measures  which  might  effect  so  important  a 
object.  Letters  were  addressed  to  the  goverr 
ments  of  the  eastern  states,  urging  them  to  n 
enforce  with  their  militia  the  retreating  arm 
of  that  department,  and  to  the  generals  of  th 
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western  parts  of  those  states,  requesting  them  chap.  m. 
to  get  in  readiness  to  move  with  the  utmost  ex-     irrr. 
» pedition.     Major  generals  Arnold  and  Lincoln, 
bodi  rdied   on   for  their  influence  with   the 
eastern  militia,  both  esteemed  excellent  officers, 
the  former  of  whom  had  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  displayed  in  the  field  a  spirit 
of  intrepidity  which  could  not  be  surpassed ; 
were  directed  to  join  the  northern  army.    Three 
brigades  of  New  England  continental  troops, 
were  detached  from  Peck's-Kill  on  the  same 
service;  and  soon  afterwards,  colonel  Morgan's 
regiment  of  riflemen,    and  two  regiments  of 
New  York,  were  also  ordered  on  it.     Thus  did 
general  Washington,'  with  that  spirit  of  genuine 
patriotism  he  was  in  the  course  of  exhibiting, 
Weaken  himself,  in  order  to  strengthen  other 
generals,  whose  strength  would  be  more  use- 
ful.   The  fame  of  being  himself  the  leader  of 
^e  victorious  army  did  not,  with  a  false  glare, 
dazzle  his  eyes,  or  conceal  from  his  view  the 
Superior  public  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
^feating  the  plans  of  Burgoyne. 

As  some  uncertainty  still  remained  respect- 
ing the  destination  of  the  fleet,  it  was  thought 
inadvisable  to  weaken  too  much  the  post  at 
I^eck's-Kill,  and  therefore,  the  New  England 
droops,   intended  to  act  with  the  army  imme- 
diately under  the  command  of  general  Wash- 
ington,   were  directed  to  cross  the  Hudson, 
and  wait   on   its  western   banks    for   further 

VOL.  Ill,  s 
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CHAP. in.  orders;  while  other  divisions  were  halted  a 
1777.  different  encampments,  between  that  river  an 
the  Delaware.  On  the  30th  of  July,  all  thes 
doubts  were  supposed  to  be  removed"  by  th 
appearance  of  the  whole  fleet  off  the  capes  c 
Delaware.  Orders  were  immediately  given  fc 
assembling  the  detached  parts  of  the  army  i: 
the  neigbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  to  whic 
place  the  general  immediately  proceeded  i 
person ;  and  also  for  marching  from  the  Nort 
river  as  many  of  the  continental  troops  remain 
ing  at  that  station,  as  could  be  spared  from  it 
defence  against  the  force  still  in  New  York. 

Scarcely  were  these  orders  given,  when  th 
aspect  of  affairs  was  totally  changed,  and  it  wa 
deemed  proper  to  countermand  them.  An  ex 
press  was  received  from  cape  May  with  infor 
mation  that  the  fleet  had  sailed  out  of  the  ba 
of  Delaware,  and  was  proceeding  eastward 
The  brigades  which  had  marched  from  Peck's 
Kill  were  ordered  immediately  to  return,  an* 
the  other  divisions  of  the  army  which  were  o: 
the  road,  were  directed  to  halt  on  their  presen 
ground  for  further  orders.  From  this  time  n- 
intelligence  respecting  the  fleet  was  receive 
until  about  the  seventh  of  August,  when  i 
appeared,  a  few  leagues  to  the  south  of  th 
capes  of  Delaware,  after  which  it  disappeared 
and  was  not*  again  heard  of  until  late  in  tha 
month.  In  the  mean- while,  the  most  perplex 
ing  uncertainty  concerning  its  destination  ^va 
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universal.     The  fact  was,  that  on  entering  the  chap.ui. 
capes  of  Delaware,  the  intelligence  received  by     1777. 
general  Howe  concerning  the  difficulties  which 
would  attend  an  attempt  to  carry  his  fleet  up 
that  bay  and  river,  determined  him  to  relin- 
quish  his  original  design,  and  to  transport  his 
anny  to  the  Chesapeak.     Having  gone  out  to 
sea  again  with  this  intention,  he  was  so  de- 
nned by  contrary  winds,  as  to  be  unable  to 
'each  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeak  until  the 
l6th  of  August. 

General  Washington  employed  this  interval 
in   examining  the  country  about  Philadelphia, 
^nd  the  works  below  that  place.     Having  paid 
ffreat  attention  to  them,   he  was   entirely  of 
opinion  that  the  defence  of  the  river  should  be 
confined*  to  fort  or  Mud  island  and  Redbank, 
^  piece  of  high  ground  on  the  Jersey  shore 
opposite  the  island.     This  opinion  was  com- 
municated to  congress  in  a  long  letter  stating 
at  large  the  reasons  on  which  it  was  founded, 
which  letter  also  intimated  his  intention   to 
Tttarch  to  Coryell's  ferry,  a  position  sufficiently 
near  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  which  he  would 
be  enabled  sooner  to   gain   the  North   river,     ^ 
should  the  next  appearance  of  the  fleet  be  to  the 
eastward. 


*  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  take  and  defend  a  po- 
sition lower  down  the  river,  at  Billingsport. 
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CHAP,  ni.  While  the  designs  of  the  enemy  remainecL 
1777.  uncertain,  a  report  was  circulated  in  New  York^ 
which  was  countenanced  by  the  British  officers  , 
and  communicated  by  deserters  and  spies,  tha^- 
the  fleet  was  only  to  show  itself  in  the  bay  o 
Delaware,  and  then  suddenly  return  to  the 
North  river,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  How< 
to  co-operate  with  Burgoyne.  These  reports 
made  no  impression  on  Washington.  He  wa^ 
confident  that  the  officers  of  the  British  arm3 
must  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  views  o 
their  general,  and  that  any  intelligence  collected: 
from  their  conversations,  could  be  only  foundec 
on  conjecture,  or  had  been  only  communicatee: 
to  deceive.  Yet  he  had  always  deemed  it  the 
part  dictated  by  prudence,  to  hold  the  impor- 
tant passes  of  the  highlands  until  the  views  of 
the  enemy  should  be  ascertained,  and  their  forces 
located,  in  a  state  of  sufficient  strength  to  resistd 
any  sudden  attempt  which  might  be  made  upon 
them  before  his  army  could  be  brought  to  their 
defence.  In  pursuance  of  this  system,  he  hadl 
very  early  made  large  requisitions  on  Connecti- 
cut and  New  York  for  militia  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  continental  troops  ordered  to  the 
North;  and  these  requisitions  had,  as  usual,^ 
been  readily  complied  with;  but,  as  was  alsoi 
usual,  these  troops  soon  became  extremely- 
impatient  to  return  to  their  homes.  They 
thought  themselves  competent  judges  of  the= 
necessity  of  continuing  in  service,  and  they 
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could  not  suppose  it  possible,  when  no  enemy  chap,  m. 
was  in  view,  that  any  motives  could  exist  to     1777. 
justify  the  immense  sacrifice  made  of  their  pri- 
vate  interest  and  comfort  by  detaining  them, 
o      at  this  season,  from  their  farms. 

It  was  found  difficult  to   account   for   the  August  21. 
length  of  time  which  had  elapsed,   since  any 
information  had  been  received  respecting  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy.     As  the  wind  had  generally 
blown  from  the  south,  it  was  supposed  certain, 
that,  had  its  destination  been  to  the  eastward, 
U  must  have  been  discerned  ere  this,  by  some 
of  the  numerous  cruizers  on  that  coast;  and  had 
't  been  for  the  North  river,  it  must  have  reached 
tiiat  place  in  less  than  half  the  time  which  had 
^tervened  since  it  had  disappeared.     It  was 
therefore  concluded  by  general  Washington, 
^t  sir  William  Howe  must  be  proceeding  to 
*He  southward,  and  though  at  first  his  suspi- 
^ions  were  directed  to  the  Chesapeak,  the  time 
^ow  appeared  too  considerable  to  have  been 
Employed  in  reaching  that  bay.     Beyond  the 
Chesapeak   there    appeared   no  object  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  grand  army,  except  Charles- 
ton, where  stores  to  a  very  great  amount  were 
collected:  and  against  Charleston,  he  now  began 
to  conjecture   the   expedition   was    designed. 
^>^en  should  this  conjecture  be  well  founded,  it 
^vaa  entirely  impracticable  to  reach  that  place 
^vith  his  army  in  time  for  its  relief.     Should 
the  attempt  be  made,  the  troops  would  be  very 
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CHAP,  nt  indiscreetly  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  that  un 
1777.  healthy  climate  in  this  sickly  season,  and  b^ 
the  time  they  could  reach  Carolina,  genera 
Howe  might  re-embark  his  army,  and  retur 
to  act  against  Philadelphia,  or  the  posts  on  tl^ 
North  river,  as  might  best  promote  his  views 
without  the  possibility  of  encountering  an  op 
position  which  could  in  any  degree  check  th 
execution  of  his  plans.  To  counterbalance  th< 
injury  which  might  be  sustained  in  the  south 
the  army  under  his  particular  command  ought 
he  conceived,  to  avail  itself  of  the  weakness  a 
the  enemy  in  the  North,  and  to  be  immediateh 
employed,  either  against  the  army  from  Canada 
or  the  posts  of  the  British  in  New  York  as 
might  promise  most  advantage.  He  had  beer 
assiduous  since  general  Howe  left  that  place,  ii 
collecting  the  most  accurate  information  of  the 
strength  and  position  of  the  troops  remaining 
for  its  defence,  and  believed,  that  consequences 
very  important  to  the  issue  of  the  war  wouk 
ensue  from  directing  all  his  efforts  either  against 
Burgoyne  or  Clinton.  To  be  in  readiness  foi 
the  execution  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  plans, 

he  had  determined  to  move  on  towards   the 

^^v^^^i'  North  river;  but  the  very  day  of  his  communi- 
cating this  determination  to  congress,  intelli- 
gence was  received  of  the  appearance  of  the 
enemy  in  full  force  in  the  Chesapeak. 

Orders  were  immediately  given  to  the  differ- 
ent divisions  of  the  army  to  unite,  with  the 
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Utmost  expedition,   in  the  neighbourhood  of  chap,  hl 
Philadelphia,  in  order  to  proceed  towards  the     1777. 
liead  of  the    Chesapeak;    and  the   militia  of 
Pennsylvania,    Maryland,   Delaware,    and  the 
northern  counties  of  Virginia  were  directed  to 
^ake  the  field.     These  orders  for  marching  were 
s^ceived  by  general  Sullivan,    who  had  been 
encamped  in  Jersey  about  Hanover,  just  on  his 
Return  from   an   expedition  to  Staten  Island. 
*The  force  of  the  enemy  on  that  island  amounted 
^o  between  two  and  three  thousand   men,    of 
^whom  nearly  one  thousand  were  provincials, 
^who  were  stationed  at  different  places  on  the 
c^oast  opposite  the  Jersey  shore.     The  British 
3nd  German  troops,  amounting,  according  to 
"tile  intelligence  of  general  Sullivan,  to  sixteen 
hundred  men,  were  in  a  fortified  camp  near  the 
'Hratering  place.     General  Sullivan  thought  it  Expedition 
ptacticable  to  surprise  and  bring  oft*  the  pro-  ^"H^ 
vincials  before  they  could  be  supported  by  the  ^^^^^i"^       ^ 
-tluropean  troops,  and  he  was  the  more  stimu- 
lated to  make  the  attempt,  by  their  occasional 
incursions  into  Jersey.     In  one  of  these  very 
lately  made  as  far  as  Woodbridge,  they  had 
carried  off  a  number  of  cattle  and  about  twelve 
individuals  noted  for  their   attachment  to  the 
American  cause.     This  expedition  was  under- 
taken  with  the  select  troops  of  his  division, 
aided  by  a  few  Jersey  militia  under  colonel 
Frclinghuysen.      They   had    to   march   about 
twenty   miles  to  the   place   of   embarkation, 
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CHAP,  m.  where  only  six  boats  had  been  procured.  Thr 
1777.  of  these  were  allotted  colonel  Ogden  who  coi 
manded  one  detachment  intended  to  attack  c 
lonel  Lawrence,  who  lay  near  the  old  Blazii 
Star  ferry,  and  colonels  Dungan,  and  AUe 
who  lay  about  two  miles  from  each  oth< 
towards  Amboy.  The  other  three  were  tak 
by  general  Deborre,  who  was  accompanied  I 
general  Sullivan  in  person,  and  who  was 
attack  colonel  Barton  near  the  new  Blazing  St 
ferry,  and,  having  secured  that  party,  to  assi 
Ogden.  General  Smallwood  with  his  briga* 
was  to  cross  at  Halsey's  point,  and  attack  Bu 
kirk's  regiment  which  lay  near  Decker's  ferr 
All  the  troops  crossed  over  into  the  islai 
before  day,  without  being  perceived  by  tj 
enemy.  From  being  misconducted  by  h 
guides,  Smallwood  began  his  attack  on  a  di 
ferent  point  from  that  which  was  intended, 
consequence  of  which,  the  regiment  he  attacks 
made  its  escape ;  but  Ogden  and  Deborre  su 
ceeded  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Lawrent 
and  Barton  were  completely  surprised,  ai 
both  of  them,  with  several  of  their  ofl5.cers  ai 
men,  were  taken.  The  alarm  being  now  giv< 
it  was  necessary  to  use  the  utmost  dispatch 
drawing  his  forces  oflf  the  island.  It  had  bci 
impracticable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
boats  to  embark  them  all  at  the  same  time ;  ai 
some  confusion  appears  to  have  prevailed 
this  part  of  the  business.     General  Campbe 
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rith  a  considerable  force  advanced  upon  them ;  chap,  hl 
£i.nd  the  rear  guard,  after  defending  themselves    1777. 
£or  some  time  with  great  gallantry,  finding  the 
txttts  could  not  be  brought  back  to  take  them 
over  the  channel,  were  under  the  necessity  of 
sunrendering  prisoners  of  war. 

This  enterprise  appears  to  have  been  well 
planned,  and  in  its  commencement  to  have 
been  happily  executed.  Its  disasterous  con- 
elusion  is  most  probably  attributable  to  the 
"Want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  boats,  without 
Mrhich  the  expedition  ought  not  to  have  been 
Undertaken. 

In  his  letters  to  the  commander  in  chief,  and 

^o  congress,  general  Sullivan  reported  that  he 

^^brou^t  oflF  eleven  officers,  and  one  hundred 

^^  thirty  privates.    He  was  also  of  opinion  that 

^  considerable  number  must  have  been  killed 

^  ^  the  Afferent  skirmishes  which  took  place  in 

^le  morning.    He  stated  his  own  loss  to  have 

^^^en  bne  major,  dne  captain,  one  lieutenant, 

^Jid  ten  privates  killed,  and  fifteen  wounded ; 

^nd  nine  officers,  among  whom  were  majors 

Stewart,  Tillard,  and  Woodson,  and  one  hun- 

^^Ired  and  twenty-seven  privates,  prisoners. 

In  the  account  given  of  this  action  by  general 
Ompbell  as  published,  he  stated  himself  to 
liavc  made  two  hundred  and  fifty- nine  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  one  lieutenant  colonel,  three 
majors,  two  captains  and  fifteen  inferior  offi- 
cers. 

-^*  VOL.  III.  T 
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CHAP.  iiL      The  ^I'ltish  fleet  having  entered  the  Chcsx 

1777.    peak,  sailed  towards  its  head  with  favourabi 

British  fleet  winds,  and  without  experiencing  any  disastei 

caie«peak    entered  Elk  river,  up  which  they  proceeded  a 

ICwiSi^  high  as  it  was  safely  navigable.   On  the  twenty 

STri^.    fifth  of  August,  the  army  landed  without  ani 

show  of  opposition,  at  the  ferry.     On  the  27th 

sir  William  Howe  marched,  with  one  division,  t< 

the  head  of  Elk,  and  the  next  day  advanced  hi 

van  to  Gray's  hill,  leaving  general  Knyphausa 

with  three  brigades,  at  the  place  of  landing,  a» 

stationing  one  brigade  on  the  communicatia 

-^"P"^"-  between  the  two  encampments.     General  Rnj 
phausen  was  ordered  to  cross  the  ferry,   an 

take  post  at  Cecil  court-house,  from  whenc 

septtmben.  hc  was  to  procccd  on  the  east  side  and  effect 
junction  with  sir  William  Howe,  seven  or  eig5 
miles  south  of  Christiana.** 

The  whole  force  of  the  British  army  whi< 
landed  at  Elk  ferry  hias  been  generally  compi 
ted  at  eighteen  thousand  men.  They  were 
good  health  and  spirits,  trained  to  the  servic 
admirably  supplied  with  all  the  implements 
war,  and  led  by  a  general  of  experience  ai 
unquestionable  military  talents.  If  the  am 
was  in  any  respect  defective,  it  was  in  caval: 
and  draft-horses.  They  had  been  greatly  di 
tressed  for  forage  through  the  preceding  winte 
and  their  horses  had  suffered  in  the  long  vo; 
age  from  New  York  to  Elk  river. 

*»  General  Howe's  letter. 
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Early  in  the  morning,    the  day  before  sir  chap-hl 
Waiiam  Howe  had  landed  at  Elk  ferry,  the    irrr. 
American  general  passed  through  Philadelphia  Gemi 
on  his  way  to  meet  the  enemy.     This  route  S!t^? 

Braadywine. 

was  taken  in  the  hope  of  making  some  impres- 
sion on  the  disaffected  of  that  city,  many  of 
whom  had  been  greatly  deceived  respecting  the 
strength  of  his  army.  After  stopping  some 
short  time  on  the  Brandywine  to  refresh,  and 
ifford  an  opportunity  of  reconnoitring  both 
the  country  and  the  enemy,  the  divisions  of 
Greene  and  Stephen  proceeded  nearer  to  the 
head  of  Elk,  and  encamped  behind  White-clay 
creek. 

Congress   had  directed  general  Smallwood 
ttid  colonel  Gist  to  command  the  militia  of 
Maryland,  who  had  been  ordered  by  general 
Washington  to  assemble  near  the  head  of  the 
bay,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  small  par- 
ties which  might  be  sent  out  for  horses  and 
forage,  and  generally,  of  threatening  and  haras- 
sing the  rear  of  the  enemy,  when  his  march  to 
Philadelphia  should  commence.     General  Cad- 
>valader,  in  whose  activity,  talents,  and  zeal, 
great  confidence  was  placed,  was  likewise  re- 
<piested  by  the  commander  in  chief  to  furnish 
^very  aid  in  his  power    towards  getting  out 
the  militia,  and  to  take  charge  of  them  until 
the  arrival  of  Smallwood.     The  militia  of  the 
two  lower   counties   of   Delaware   were   also 
directed  to  assemble  under  general  Rodney  in 
t2 
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CHAP,  iiL  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  to  co-operate  wit 

1777.    those  of  Maryland.  Colonel  Richardson's  cont 

nental  regiment,  which  had  been  stationed  c 

thd  Eastern  Shore,    was  also  ordered  to  jo 

this  corps. 

The  militia  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  con 
mand  of  major  general  Armstrong  were  e: 
pected  to  act  in  concert  with  the  army  whic 
was  to  oppose  the  enemy  in  front.  Great  exe 
tions  were  used  to  bring  them  immediately  in* 
the  field,  and  to  employ  them  in  watchir 
those  parties  which  might  be  detached  to  sei: 
horses,  carriages,  and  cattle,  which  it  w; 
foreseen  must  be  the  first  objects  of  the  enem] 

The  scarcity  of  Arms  was  now  severely  fel 
The  militia  in  general  manifested  some  degn 
of  spirit;  and,  although  the  numbers  requin 
by  congress,  did  not  take  the  field,  yet  mo] 
appeared  than  could  be  armed.  Those  neare 
danger  were,  as  usual,  most  slow  in  coUectini 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  delays  experienci 
were  principally  occasioned  by  their  expose 
situation,  and  necessary  attention  to  the  ca: 
of  their  families  and  property. 

The  real  strength  of  the  American  ani 
cannot  be  stated  with  certainty.  It  was  esl 
mated  by  sir  William  Howe  at  fifteen  thousai 
including  militia,  and  this  estimate  probab 
did  not  far  exceed  their  real  total  as  appeari 
by  the  returns.  But  it  is  an  unfortunate  fac 
attributable  in  some  degree  to  the  badness 
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their  clothing  and  scarcity  of  tents;  and  in  chap.hl 
some  degree  to  the  neglect  of  the  commissary  irrr. 
department  to  provide  those  articles  of  food 
which  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
that  the  eflfective  force  was  always  very  far  short 
of  their  total  number.  Including  militia  the 
efiectives  did  not  exceed  eleven  thousand. 

Morgan's  regiment  of  riflemen,  which  had 
been  found  particularly  useful  during  the  in- 
cursion of  the  enemy  into  Jersey,  having  been 
detached  in  order  to  join  the  northern  army,  a 
Corps  of  light  infantry  was  now  formed  consisting 
of  nine  officers,  eight  sergeants,  and  a  hundred 
rank  and  file,  from  each  brigade,  the  command 
of  which  was  given  to  general  Maxwell,  who 
in  the  course  of  the  last  winter  had  acquired 
Some  reputation  as  a  partisan.  This  corps  was 
advanced  to  Iron  hill,  about  three  miles  in  front 
of    White-clay   creek   and   extended   towards 
Atkins'  tavern.     The   cavalry,   consisting   of 
four  regiments,  amounting  to  about  nine  hun- 
dred men,  including  persons  of  every  descrip- 
tion, were  employed  principally  on  the  lines  in 
watching  the  enemy,  gaining  intelligence,  and 
picking  up  stragglers. 

The  intended  movement  of  general  Howe  on 
the  third  of  September  was  discovered  from 
his  previous  arrangements,  and  it  was  recom- 
mended by  the  commander  in  chief  to  general 
Maxwell,  to  post  a  choice  body  of  men  in  the 
night,  on  an  advantageous  part  of  the  road,  in 
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cHAp.iiL  order  to  annoy  him  on  his  march.  In  the  morn- 
1777.  ing  of  the  third,  general  Grant  being  left  with 
six  battalions  at  the  head  of  Elk  to  guard  the 
baggage  and  preserve  a  communication  with 
the  shipping,  the  two  divisions  under  lord 
Comwallis  and  general  Knyphausen  moved 
forward  and  formed  a  junction  about  Pencader, 
or  Atkins'  tavern,  where  they  encamped  with 
the  right  at  Pencader  and  the  left  extending 
across  Christiana  towards  Newark.     In  their 

Lonicon-   way,  thc  column  under  lord  Comwallis  fell  in 

iES!!^^with,  and  attacked  Maxwell,  who  made  a  short 


tompibtLem  rcsistaucc,  and  then  retreated  over  White-clay 

toretms.  ^ 

creek,  with  the  loss  of  about  forty  killed  and 
wounded.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy, 
as  stated  in  the  official  letter  of  sir  William 
Howe,  was  only  three  killed  and  nineteen 
wounded.  The  opinion  of  the  Americans, 
corroborated  by  accounts  from  the  country 
people,  ascribed  to  their  arms  in  this  skirmish 
much  more  effect. 

The  whole  American  army,  except  the  light 
infantry,  which  remained  on  the  lines,  now 
took  a  position  behind  Red-clay  creek,  having 
its  left  at  Newport  on  the  Christiana,  and  on 
the  road  leading  directly  from  the  camp  of  sii 
William  Howe  to  Philadelphia.  Its  right  ex- 
tended a  considerable  distance  up  the  creek  tc 
Hockesson  township.  Oji  this  ground,  the 
general  thought  it  not  improbable  that  the  fate 
of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  campaign,  might 
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be  decided;  and  here  he  resorted  to  all  the  chap.hl 
means  in  his  power  to  encourage  his  troops,     mr. 
and  stimulate  them  to  the  greatest  exertions. 


General  Grant,  having  embarked  the  tents    aq»*-»- 
and  heavy  baggage  on  board  the  ships,  joined 
the  grand  army  which  was  again  put  in  motion. 
The  main  body  advanced  by  Newark,  upon 
the  right  of  the  American  encampment,  and 
took  post  within  four  miles  of  that  place,  ex- 
tending its  left  still  further  up  the  country.    A 
strong  column,  in  the  mean-time,  made  a  show 
of  attacking  in  front,  and  after  manceuvering 
for  some  time,  halted  at  Milton,  within  two 
miles  of  the  centre. 

On  reconnoitring   their  situation,   general 
\Vaskington  very  clearly  perceived  that  the 
Golunm  in  front  was  designed  only  to  amuse, 
Vfhile  their  left  should  eflfect  the  principal  and 
Teal  object.   That  object  most  probably  was  to 
Xwcn  his  right,   and,    suddenly   crossing  the 
Srandywine,  to  seize  the  heights  on  the  north 
side  of  that  river  and  thus  cut  off* his  commu- 
nication with  Philadelphia.     To  prevent  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  it  was  necessary  to 
change  his  ground.     He  therefore  moved  very 
early  in  the  night,  and  crossing  the  Brandywine, 
took  post  next  morning  behind  that  river,  on 
the  heights  extending  from  Chadd's  ford,  south- 
eastwardly.     The   light  corps   under  general 
Maxwell  was  advanced  in  front  and  advanta- 
geously placed  on  the  hills  south  of  the  river, 
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cHAP.m.  on  the  road  leading  over  Chadd's  ford,  in  ord< 
1777.  to  gall)  and  skirmish  with  the  advanced  parti< 
of  the  enemy,  if,  as  was  expected,  they  shoul 
approach  in  that  direction.  The  militia  und< 
general  Armstrong  were  posted  at  a  ford  t\\ 
miles  below  Chadd's,  and  the  right  extende 
»epc9.  some  miles  above  to  guard  other  passes  deemc 
less  practicable.  In  this  position  genen 
Washington  attended  the  movements  of  th 
adverse  army. 

In  the  evening,  Howe  marched  forward  i 
two  columns.  Lieutenant  general  Knyphause 
with  the  left,  encamped  at  New-Garden,  an 
Kennet-square ;  while  lord  Comwallis  with  th 
right,  occupied  a  piece  of  ground  lower  dpw 
at  Hockesson  meeting-house.  Early  the  nen 
morning,  they  united  at  Kennet-square,  abou 
seven  miles  from  the  American  army:  froi 
whence  their  parties  were  advanced  on  th 
roads  leading  to  Lancaster,  to  Chadd's  ford 
and  to  Wilmington. 

The  armies  were  now  within  seven  miles  c 
each  other,  with  only  the  Brandywine  betwee: 
them,  which,  being  fordable  almost  every  where 
could  oppose  no  effective  barrier  to  a  genen 
engagement.  This  was  sought  by  Howe,  an 
not  avoided  by  Washington.  It  was  impossibl 
to  protect  Philadelphia  without  a  victory,  an 
this  object  was  deemed  throughout  America 
and  especially  by  congress,  of  such  infinit 
magnitude,  as  to  require  that  an  action  shoul 
be  hazarded  for  its  attainment. 
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Light  parties  were  detached  to  watch  the  chap.  m. 

enemy  in   every  direction,  and   to   give    the     1777. 

.,     earliest  intelligence  of  their  movements.  ' 

\         On  receiving,  in  the  morning  of  the  11th, 

soon  after  day,  information  that  the  whole  Bri- 

^      tish  army  was  in  motion,    advancing  on  the 

^      direct  road  leading  over  Chadd's  ford,  the  Ame- 

^.      ricans  were  immediately  under  arms,  and  were 

J     arranged  in  order  of  battle,  for  the  purpose  of 

I      contesting  the  passage  of  the  river.    The  skir- 

I      nixishing  between  the   advanced   parties   soon 

f       Commenced,   and  by  ten  o'clock,   Maxwell's 

corps,  with  very  little  loss  on  either  side,  was 

Entirely  driven  over  the  Brandy  wine  below  the 

"Ord.     Knyphausen,  who  commanded  this  co- 

'^  mn  paraded  on  the  heights,  reconnoitred  the 

■American  army,  and  by  various  movements 

^X^peared  to  be  making  dispositions  to  force  a 

I^^^sage  over  the  river.     Every  momen^the 

^t-^empt  was  expected  to  be  made,     A  skirt  of 

^^^^oods  with  the  river  divided  them  from  Max- 

^^"^^cli's  corps,  small  parties  of  whom  occasionally 

pressed  over,  and  kept  up  with  them  a  scatter- 

^'^^gfire,  by  which  very  little  execution  was  done. 

^^^^e  of  these  parties,  however,  led  by  captains 

vVaggoner  and  Porterfield,  engaged  their  flank 

^uard  very  closely,  killed  a  captain,  with  ten 

Or  fifteen  privates,  cleared  the  wood  of  the 

^nciuy,  and  were  at  one  time  on  the  point  of 

taking  a  field  piece,  which  had  been  placed 

there  to  annoy  the  light  infantry.     The  sharp- 

VOL.  III.  u 
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CHAP,  ni.  ncss  of  the  skirmish  soon  drew  a  large  body  o^r-  f 
1777.    the  enemy  to  that  quarter,  and  the  American^^s 
were  again  driven  over  the  Brandywinc. 

About  eleven  in  the  morning,   informationz^ 
was  given,  which  reached  general  Washingtoi    -~z\ 
about  noon,  that  a  very  large  column  of  th»-    e 
enemy  with  many  field  pieces,  had  taken  a  roa^^^ 
leading  from  Kennet- square,    directly  up  th    ^.e 
country,  and  had  fallen  into  the  great  valley    -y 
road  south  of  the  Brandyw  ine,  and  above  it  z^ts 
forks.      That  they  had  then   turned   into  th    -^^e 
Valley  road,  and  were  on  their  march  toward^Eiis 
Tremble's  and JefFery's  fords.  This  informatior  ^i3n 
was  given  by  lieutenant  colonel  Ross  of  Penn-^  -"W- 
sylvania,  who  w^as  in  their  rear,  and  who  estii  ^**- 
mated  their  numbers  at  about  five  thousand  Mm^ 
men.     Colonel  Bland  of  the  cavalry,  who  wa-^^^^ 
also  on  the  right,  gave  information  about  th»  m'^^ 
san^  time,   that   he  *had  seen   two  brigade  ^^>  ^^ 
advancing  on  that  road,  and  that  the  dust  ap^:^-^I 
peared  to  rise  in  their  rear  for  a  considerable  4  ^ 
distance. 

On  receiving  this  information,  Washingtoia:  ^^=^ 
formed  the  very  bold  design  of  detaching  SuUi^  ^  '^ 
van,  and  lord  Stirling,  to  fall  on  the  left  of  th»  mt^^ 
column  conducted  by  lord  Cornwallis,  whil*  t-  ^'^ 
he  should  cross  Chadd's  ford  in  person,  an*-^''"'^^ 
attack  Knyphausen  with  the  centre  and  left:  ^^ft 
wing  of  his  army.*  In  the  critical  moment  whe  -^^^ 

'  Ramsay t,:Gordon» 
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his  plan  was  to  be  executed,  counter  intelli-  chap,  m. 
;ence  was  received,  inducing  an  opinion  that  1777. 
he  movement  of  the  British  on  their  left  had 
)een  merely  a  feint,  and  that  the  column  under 
3rd  Comv/allis,  after  making  demonstrations  of 
rossing  the  Brandywine  above  its  forks,  must 
lave  actually  marched  down  the  southern  side 
>f  that  river,  to  re-unite  itself  with  Knyphausen. 
V  major  of  the  militia,  who  alleged  that  he 
eft  the  forks  of  Brandywine  so  late  in  the  day 
hat  it  was  supposed  lord  Cornwallis  must  have 
;)assed  them  by  that  time,  gave  assurances  that 
Jiere  was  no  appearance  of  the  enemy  in  that  . 
juarter;  and  some  light  horse  who  had  been 
icnt  to  reconnoitre  the  road,  returned  with  the 
iame  information. 

The  uncertainty  produced  by  this  contradic- 
ory  intelligence  was  at  length  removed,  and 
ibout  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  ife  was 
iscertained  that  the  column  which  was  led  by 
lord  Cornwallis,  accompanied  by  sir  William 
Flowe  in  person,  and  which  had  taken  a  circuit 
>f  about  seventeen  miles,  was  in  great  force, 
uid  might  be  expected  to  make  a  very  formi- 
lable  attack. 

The  proper  disposition  was  immediately 
nade  to  receive  them.  The  divisions  com- 
nanded  by  Sullivan,  Stirling,  and  Stephen, 
took  new  ground ;  advanced  a  little  furflier  up 
the  Brandywine,  and  fronted  the  column  of  the 
enemy  now  marching  down  that  river.  The 
V  2 
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CHAP.  HI.  division,  lately  Lincoln's,  now  commande( 
1777.  Wayne,  remained  at  Chadd's  ford,  for 
purpose  of  keeping  Knyphausen  in  check 
which  service  Maxwell's  light  infantry  wn 
co-operate  Vith  them.  Greene's  divis 
accompanieStby  general  Washington  in  per 
formed  a  reai|rve,  and  took  a  central  posi 
between  the  right  and  left  wings. 

The  divisions  detached  against  the  coli 
led  by  lord  Comwallis,  formed  hastily  oi 
advantageous  piece  of  ground,  above  Birm 
ham  meeting-house,  with  their  left  near 
Brandywine,  and  having  both  flanks  cov 
by  a  thick  wood.  The  artillery  was  judicio 
posted,  and  the  disposition  of  the  whole 
said  by  the  enemy  to  have  been  well  m 
Unfortunately,  in  taking  their  ground,  Sulli^ 
division  made  too  large  a  circuit  and 
scarcely  formed  when  the  attack  commen( 
ThcAmcri.  Ou  coming  within  view  of  the  Americ 
defwta7Ht  the  British  army,  which  was  advancing  in  t 
?^«stcn  columns,  instantly  formed  the  line  of  ba 
and  about  half  after  four  the  action  began, 
was  kept  up  warmly  for  some  time. 
American  right,  which  was  in  some  disor 
first  gave  way.  Their  flight  afforded  the  en 
great  advantages  over  the  remaining  divisi 
wliose  flank  was  thereby  exposed  to  a  very 
ling  fire.  They  continued  to  break  from 
right,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  line  j 
way  and  was  completely  routed.  The  r 
attempted    to   rally,    but,    on    being    bri 
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charged  by  the  enemy,  again  broke,  and  the  chap,  m. 
flight  became  geneitf.  irrr. 

On  the  first  commiacement  of  the  action  on 
the  right,  general  Washington  pressed  forward 
with  general  Greene  to  the  supportf  f  that  wing. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  to  gS^p^  though 
they  marched  with  the  utmostJfcidity,  until 
the  route  of  that  part  of  the  army  had  become 
complete.    Yet  he  served  to  check  the  pursuit. 
After  having  covered  fhe  rear  for  a  small  dis- 
tance, the  10th  Virginia  regiment  commanded 
by  colonel  Stevens,  and  a  regiment  of  Penn- 
sylvania commanded  by  colonel  Stewart,  neither 
of  which  had  been  in  action,  were  posted  on 
a.n  advantageous  piece  of  ground  on  the  road 
taken  by  the  defeated  army,  for  the  purpose  of 
c^hecking  the  enemy  and  securing,  the  retreat. 
"These  orders  were  very  gallantly  executed,  and 
the  fire  of  these  regiments  made  such  an  im- 
pression, as,  in  addition  to  the  approach  of 
night,  induced  sir  William  Howe,  ^ter  dis- 
persing  them,  to  give  over  the  pursuit. 

When  the  right  was  found  to  be  fully  engaged 
with  lord  Cornwallis,  Knyphausen  made  dis- 
positions for  crossing  the  river  in  reality. 
Chadd's  ford  was  defended  by  an  intrenchment, 
and  battery,  with  three  field  pieces  and  a  five 
and  a  half  inch  howitzer.  After  some  resistance, 
the  work  was  forced;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
right  being  about  that  time  known,  no  further 
opposition   was   made   in  this  quarter.     The 
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CHAP.  III.  whole  army  retreated  that  night  to  Chester,  and 
1777.    the  next  day  to  PhiladeWiia. 

The  loss  sustained  bj^he  Americans  in  this 
action,  has  been  estimated  at  three  hundred 
killed,  aiA  six  hundred  wounded.  Between 
three  an|^i|^r  hundred,  principally  the 
wounded,  lye  made  prisoners. 

As  must^ver  be  the  case  in  new  raised 
armies,  unused  to  danger,  and  from  which 
undeserving  officers  have  not  yet  been  expelled, 
their  conduct  was  not  uniform.  Some  regi- 
ments,  especially  among  those  who  had  served 
the  preceding  campaign,  maintained  their 
ground  with  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  the 
most  disciplined  veterans,  while  others  gave 
way  as  soon  as  they  were  pressed  by  the  enemy. 
The  authors  of  a  very  correct  history  of  the 
war,^  speaking  of  this  action,  say  "  a  part  of 
their  troops,  among  whom  were  particularly 
numbered  some  Of  the  Virginia  regiments,  and 
the  whole  corps  of  artillery,  behaved  exceedingly 
well  in  some  of  the  actions  of  this  day,  exhibi^ 
ing  a  degree  of  order,  firmness,  and  resolution; 
and  preserving  such  a  countenance  in  extremely 
sharp  service,  as  would  not  have  discredited 
veterans.  Some  other  bodies  of  their  troops 
behaved  very  badly.  ''* 


^  Annual  Hegistcr, 
*  General  Deborre's  brigade  broke  first,  and  on  •n 
inquiry  being  direct^  by  congress  into  his  conduct,  ^* 
resigned.     A  misunderstanding  existed  between  him  ^^ 
Sullivan,  on  the  right  of  whose  division  he  was  placed* 
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The  official  letter  of  sir  William  Howe,  as  chap,  m. 
Wished  in  the  Lqadon  gazette,  stated  his  i777. 
s  at  rather  less  thanpne  hundred  killed,  and 
r  hundred  wounded.  As  the  Americans 
tained  scarcely  any  injury *|n  their  retreat, 
s  inequality  of  loss,  if  the  accftntbe  correct, 
I  only  be  attributed  to  the  inferlprity  of  their 
IS.  Many  of  their  muskets  were  scarcely 
for  service;  and  being  of  unequal  callibre, 
circumstance  of  infinite  importance,  their 
rtridges  could  not  be  so  well  fitted  and  conse- 
.ently  their  fire  could  not  be  so  much  relied 
for  its  execution,  as  that  of  the  eneiny, 
lose  arms  were  of  excellent  quality,  of  the 
ne  dimensions,  requiring  each  precisely  the 
ne  quantity  of  powder  and  weight  of  ball, 
i  for  all  of  which,  proper  cartridges  could 
prepared  on  a  general  scale.  This  radical, 
1,  for  the  present,  incurable  defect,  which 
1  existed  from  the  commencement  of  the 
r,  and  which  continued  until  removed  by 
gc  supplies  from  Europe,  made  its  imprcs- 
a  on  all  the  operations  of  the  army,  and 
ninished  the  effect  of  all  their  exertions. 
From  the  ardour  with  which  the  commander 
chief  had  inspired  his  troops  before  this 
ion,  and  which  their  defeat  did  not  entirely 
tinguish,  it  is  probable  that  the  conflict  would 
ivc  been  more  severe,  had  the  intelligence 
'spccting  the  movement  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
jemy  been  such  as  to  have  induced  earlier 
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CHAP.  Ill,  preparations  for  tjieir  reception.  Raw  troop 
1777.  changing  their  ground  injhe  moment  of  acti( 
and  attacked  in  the  agflaon  of  moving,  a 
easily  thrown  into  confusion,  from  which  it 
extremely  difficjplt  to  extricate  them.  Th 
seems  to  h^tlm  lljftn  the  critical  situation  of  a  pa 
of  Sullivan's^ivision,  and  to  have  occasione 
the  right  to  oreak,  before  Greene  could  I 
brought  up  to  support  it;  after  which  it  wi 
impossible  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

Yet  had  the  best  disposition  of  the  troops 
which  subsequent  intelligence  would  dictate 
been  made  at  the  time;  the  issue  of  the  da; 
could  not,  on  any  reasonable  calculation,  hav 
been  favourable  to  the  Americans.  Their  infe 
riority  in  numbers,  in  discipline,  and  in  arms 
was  too  great  to  leave  them  a  probable  prosper 
of  victory.  A  battle,  however,  was  not  to  I 
avoided.  Public  opinion,  and  the  opinion 
congress,  required  it.  To  have  given  up  Pt 
ladelphia  without  aa  attempt  to  preserve  5 
would  have  excited  discontents,  which,  in 
country  like  the  United  States,  might  be  pr< 
ductive  of  very  serious  mischief;  an<t  actio: 
though  attended  with  defeat,  provided  the  lo 
was  not  too  great,  must  be  of  service  to  an  arit 
in  which  not  only  the  military  talents,  but  ev< 
the  courage  of  officers,  some  of  them  of  hig 
rank,  was  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

Among  the  wounded  were  brigadier  gener 
Woodford,  and  the  marquis  de  La  Fayett 
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The  battle  of  Brandy  wine  was  not  considered  chap.  m. 
as  decisive  by  congress,  the  general,  or  the  1777. 
armj.  An  opinion  every  where  prevailed,  and 
was  carefiiUy  cherished,  that  the  enemy  had 
gained  only  the  ground ;  and  that  their  loss 
xm  still  mord  considerable  than  that  which  had 
becQ  sustained  by  the  Americans.  Congress 
appeared  determined  to  risk  another  battle 
before  the  metropolis  of  America  should  be 
quitted.  They  discovered  no  intention  of 
changing  their  place  of  session ;  and,  on  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  event  of  the  11th  of 
September,  resolved  that  fifteen  hundred  con- 
tinental troops  should  be  immediately  ordered 
from  Peck's-Kill ;  that  general  Dickenson  with 
the  militia  of  New  Jersey  should  be  requested 
to  re-cnforce  the  army  in  Pennsylvania ;  that 
the  executive  of  the  state  should  be  requested 
to  order  out  all  the  militia  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  adjacent  country ;  that  general  Smallwood 
3nd  colonel  Gist,  with  the  continental  troops 
tod  militia  under  their  command,  and  a  state 
itgimMt  belonging  to  Virginia,  then  at  Alex- 
andria, the  service  of  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  continent,  should  also  be  ordered  imme- 
diately to  join  the  main  army ;  and  that  gene- 
ral Washington  be  directed  to  give  the  neces- 
sary orders  for  completing  the  defences  of  the 
Delaware  river.  A  few  days  afterwards,  addi- 
tional resolutions  were  entered  into,  authoriz- 
ing the  commander  in  chief  to  impress  all  wag*. 

VOL,  III.  X 
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CHAP.  III.  gons,    horses,   and   provisions,    necessary   for 
1777.    the  use  of  the  army ;  and  to  give  certificates  to 
the  oAvners,  Avho  were  to  be  satisfied  from  the 
continental  treasury. 

Sept.  12.        From  Chester,  small  parties  were  detached 
to  Wilmington,   and  up  all  the  roads  leading 
towards  the  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  stragglers  who  had  not  yet  come  in ;  and  the 
army  was  ordered  immediately  to  march  through 
Darby  over  the  Schuylkill  bridge,  to  their  for- 
mer  ground  near  the  falls  of  that  river.    General 
Greene's  division,  which,  having  been  less  in 
action,  was  more  entire  than  any  other  part  of       " 
the  continental  army,   covered  the  rear;    and    — ^ 
general  Maxwell  with  the  light  infantry,  was    — * 
directed  to  remain  at  Chester  until  the   next^::^ 
day,  as  the  ralh  ing  point  for  the  small  detached  — ^ 
parties,  and  the  straggling  soldiers  who  might-:==^ 
yet  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  commander   in  chief  exerted   himselEr 
with  great  address  to  repair  the  loss  which  had— 
been  sustained.     His  orders  were  calculated  to 
impress  on  the  troops  an  opinion  that  they  had 
manifested  no  inferiority  to  their  adversaries* 
They  were   assured  that  from  every   account 
which  had  been  received,  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
exceeded  theirs ;  and  that  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  issue  of  another  action 
would  be  more  favourable. 

To   the   requisitions   for    cpmpleting    the 
works  on  the  Delaware,  the  general  answered, 
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that  the  service  would  be  essentially  injured  by  chap.  m. 
employing  upon  them  at  this  critical  juncture,    irrr. 
while  another  battle  was  contemplated,  any  part 
of  the  continental  troops;  that,  if  he  should  be 
enabled  to  oppose  the  enemy  successfully  in 
the  field,  the  works  would  be  unnecessary ;  if 
not,  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  them. 
It  was  therefore  most  essential  to  the  safety  of 
Philadelphia,  to  keep  his  army  in  full  force. 
The  works,  he  said,  had  been  made  under  the 
particular  direction  of  monsieur  De  Coudray,* 
who  without  doubt  would  pay  every  attention 
to  their  completion  and  security  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  would  admit  of. 

Having  allowed  his  army,  on  the  ground  near 
Germantown,  only  one  day  for  repose  and  re- 
freshment, he  then  recrossed  the  Schuylkill, 
smd  proceeded  on  the  Lancaster  road  with  the 
intention  of  meeting  the  enemy,  and  trying  the 
fate  of  another  battle. 


•  A  French  officer  who  had  engaged  with  mr.  Deane, 
SttDistex  of  the  United  States,  at  Paris,  to  enter  into  the 
American  service  as  general  of  the  artillery,  to  be' subject 
to  the  authority  only  of  the  commander  in  chief.  He 
brought  with  him  several  other  officers  for  whom  he  also 
stipulated  high  rank  in  the  army-  This  contract  very 
much  embarrassed  congress:  monsieur  De  Coudray  had 
attended  to  the  fortifications,  and  now  expressed  a  wil- 
lingness to  serve  for  the  present  with  his  corps  as  a  vo- 
lunteer, having  only  such  rank  as  would  insure  an  ex- 
change in  the  event  of  their  being  captured.  On  his  way 
to  join  the  army,  he  was  drowned  in  the  Schuylkill. 

X  2 
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CHAP.  III.  Sir  William  Howe  lay  the  night  of  the  11th, 
lerr.  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  continued  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army  the  succeeding  day, 
detaching  from  thence  major  general  Grant  with 
two  brigades  to  Concord  meeting-house.  On 
the  13th,  lord  Comwallis  joined  general  Grant 
and  proceeded  towards  Chester.  Another  de- 
tachment took  possession  of  Wilmington;  to 
which  place,  the  sick  and  wounded  were 
escorted.  On  their  first  appearance,  the  mi- 
litia  of  Delaware,  who  had  been  assembled  un- 
der  general  Rodney,  dispersed  of  themselves. 

Foreseeing  that  the  British  army  must  have 
its  movements  much  encumbered  with  the 
wounded,  whom  he  believed  to  be  more  nume- 
rous than  they  appear  in  reality  to  have  been ; 
or  must  remove  them  under  a  guard  which, 
most  probably,  could  not  be  very  strong;  gc- 
neral  Washington  had  ordered  Smallwood  with 
all  the  force  he  could  possibly  collect,  to  hang 
on  the  rear,  or  flank  of  the  enemy,  as  occasion 
might  require,  and  hold  himself  in  a  condition 
to  strike  at  the  detachment  which  should  have 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  its  care,  if  such  detach- 
ment  should  be  made ;  or,  if  not,  to  harass  their 
march,  in  the  course  of  which,  if  encumbered 
with  all  their  wounded,  they  must  necessarily 
expose  some  vulnerable  parts. 

To  prevent  a  sudden  movement  to  Philadel- 
phia, by  the  lower  road,  which  was  apprehended 
from  the  corps  near  Chester,  the  bridge  over 
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tKe  Schuylkill,  was  ordered  to  be  loosened  from  chap.io, 
its  moorings,  to  swing  on  the  Philadelphia  side ;  1777. 
and  major  general  Armstrong  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia  was  directed  to  guard  the 
passes  over  that  river,  for  the  defence  of  which 
monsieur  du  Portaile,  chief  of  Engineers, 
attended  him,  in  order  to  construct  such  sudden 
works  as  might  be  of  immediate  use. 

On  the  15th,  the  American  army,  intending 

to  gain  the  ground  on  the  left  of  the  British, 

reached  the  Wairen  tavern,  on  the  Lancaster 

road,abouttwenty-three  miles  fromPhiladelphia, 

ivhere  intelligence  was  received  very  early  next 

morning,  that  the  enemy  was  approaching  in 

two  columns.     Finding  it  now  too  late  to  gain 

the  ground,  originally  wished  for,  the  whole    sgn  ia. 

army  was  immediately  put  in  motion  for  the 

purpose  of  meeting  and  engaging  them  in  front^ 

Sir  William  Howe  had  designed  to  gain  the 

l-«ancaster  road,  and  from  thence  to  govern  his 

subsequent  operations  by  the    circumstances 

which  should  present  themselves.     With  this 

intention  he  had  marched  very  early  in  the 

morning  of  the  16th,  in  two  columns,  towards 

Goshen;  and  whilst  on  the  road,  was  informed 

tiiat  general  Washington  was  advancing  towards 

him,  and  was  within  five  miles  of  that  place. 

Both  armies  immediately  prepared,  with  great 
alacrity,  for  battle.  The  advanced  parties  had 
met,  and  were  beginning  to  skirmish,  when 
they  were  separated  by  a  heavy  rain,   which 
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CHAP.  UL  becoming  more  and  more  violent,  soon  renderec 
1777.    the  retreat  of  the  Americans  a  matter  of  abso- 
lute necessity. 

The  vast  inferiority  of  their  arms,  which 
imposed  on  them  at  all  times  the  cruel  task  d 
engaging  the  enemy  on  imequal  terms,  never 
brought  them  into  such  imminent  peril  as  on 
this  occasion.  Their  gun-locks  not  being  well 
secured,  many  of  their  muskets  were  soon  unfit 
for  use.  Theii"  cartridge  boxes  had  been  so 
inartificially  constructed,  as  not  sufficiently  to 
protect  their  ammunition  from  the  severity  of 
the  tempest.  Their  cartridges  were  conse- 
quently soon  damaged;  and  this  mischief  was 
the  more  serious,  as  very  many  of  the  soldiers 
were  without  bayonets. 
Afterariight  Thc  army  being  rendered  thus  totally  unfit 
for  action,  the  design  of  giving  the  enemy  bat- 


retine,  cross 


csdrayi-*  tie  was,  necessarily,  though  reluctantly,  aban- 

1e31»  and 

5f creek  ^o'^^^l^J  ^^^^  ^  retreat  commenced.  It  was  con- 
tinued all  the  day,  and  great  part  of  the  night, 
through  a  cold,  and  most  distressing  rain,  and 
very  deep  roads.  A  few  hours  before  day, 
they  reached  the  Yellow  Springs,  w^here  a  halt 
was  made ;  and  after  allowing  the  troops  some 
short  time  for  repose,  the  state  of  their  arms 
and  ammunition  was  examined;  and  the  impor- 
tant fact  was  fully  disclosed,  that  scarcely  a 
musket  in  a  regiment  could  be  discharged,  and 
scarcely  one  cartridge  in  a  box,  of  which  forty 
rounds  per  man  had  just  been  drawn,  was  ca- 
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I  of  being  used.     This  state  of  things  sug-  chap.ui. 
id  the  precaution  of  removing  to  a  still     irrr- 
er  distance  from  the  eiiemy,  in  order  to 

their  arms,  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  am- 
tion,  which  could  not  be  had  in  camp, 
:o  revive  the  spirits  of  the  army.  The 
al  therefore  determined  to  retire  up  the 
ylkill,  and  cross  it  about  Warwick  fur- 

at  Parker's  ferry,  where  a  fresh  supply 
nmunition  and  a  few  muskets  might  be 
ned  in  time  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
lylkill,  and  make  yet  another  effort  to  save 
idelphia.  As  this  movement  rendered  the 
ion  of  general  Smallwood  more  dangerous, 
itting  it  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to 
t  a  larger  force  against  him,  he  was  ordered 
fi  the  army  at  Warwick  furnace,  on  French 
These  arrangements  being  made, 
\mgton  crossed  the  Schuylkill  at  Parker's 
,  and  proceeded  to  replace,  as  far  as  was 
5  power,  the  arms  which  had  been  ren- 

unfit  for  use. 

e  extreme  severity  of  the  weather  entirely 
ed  the  British  army  and  prevented  any 
lit.     They  secured  themselves  against  it 

II  as  was  in  their  power,  and  made  no 
movement  than  merelv  to   unite   their 

ins,  until  the  18  th,  when  they  took  post 
yduffin,  from  whence  a  party  was  de- 
d  to  Valley  forge,  in  order  to  seize  a  ma- 
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cHAP.nL  gazine  of  flour,  and  other  stores,   which  hac^ 
irrr.    been  there  deposited.^ 

From  French  creek,  to  which  the  Americarm^ 
army   had  retreated   in    consequence   of    th^ 
damage  sustained  by  their  arms  and  ammuni — 
tion  from  the  rain  of  the  16th,  general  Waynes 
with  his  division,  was  detached  to  the  rear  o^H 

the  enemy,  with  orders  to  join  general  Small 

wood ;  and  carefully  concealing  himself  and  hi^^ 
movements,  to  seize  every  occasion  which  theiiH^ 

march  might  offer,  of  engaging  them  to  advan 

tage.    Mean- while,  general  Washington  crosi 
the  Schuylkill  at  Parker's  ferry,  and  encampei 
Sept.  10.    on  the  eastern  banks  of  that  river,  on  both  side^s^ 
of  Perkyomy  creek.     Detachments  from  hia 
army  were  posted  at  the  various  fords  ove 
which  it  was  presumed  an  attempt  might 
made  to  force  a  passage. 

General  Wajme  lay  in  the  woods  near  thc^^ 

entrance  of  the  road  from  Darby  into  that  lead 

ing  to  Lancaster,  about  three  miles  in  the  rear^* 
of  the  left  wing  of  the  British  troops  cncampc(]^E^ 
at  Tryduffin,  where  he  believed  himself, 
consequence  of  the  precautions  he  had  taken,^ 
to  be  perfectly  secure.  But  the  country 
so  generally  disaffected,  that  sir  William  Howc^^ 
received  accurate  accounts  of  his  position,  anc^K 
of  his  force,  and  detached  major  general  Grey 
to  surprise  him.     This  was  effectually  accom — 

>  General  Howe*9  letter. 
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jplishecL     The  fire  of  his  picket  guard,  about  chap.ul 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  20th,  who    irrr. 
•were  driven  in  with  charged  bayonets,  gave  the  G€nrrai 
£rst  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  ^^^^',^5? 
^Wayne  instantly  formed  his  division,  and  while  ^^^ 
liis  right  was  very  fiercely  assailed,  directed'**'*^ 
a.  retreat  by  the  left,  under  cover  of  a  few  regi- 
vncnts,  who  for  a  very  short  time  withstood  the 
^riolence  of  the  shock.     He  says,  that  they  gave 
Xh&  assailants  some  very  close,  and  well  directed 
"fires,  which  must  have  done  considerable  exe- 
caution ;  and  that  after  retreating  from  the  ground 
on  which  the  engagement  commenced,    they 
^c>rmed  again  at  a  small  distance  from  the  scene 
of  action ;  but  that  both  parties  drew  ofi*  with* 
<:>ut  renewing  the  conftict.     He  states  his  own 
^oss  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty^  killed  and 
^^^ounded.     That  of  the  enemy,  from  their  own 
^^ccounts,  was  only  seven. 

When  the  attack  commenced,  general  Small- 
"%vood  who  was  coming  up  to  join  Wayne,  a 
circumstance  entirely  unexpected  by  general 
C^rey,  was  within  less  than  a  mile  of  him;  and, 
liad  he  commanded  troops  who  were  to  be 
relied  on,  might  have  given  a  very  difierent 
turn  to  the  night.  But  his  militia,  who  were 
excessively  alarmed,  thought  only  of  their  own 


*  The  British  aecounts  represent  the  American  loss  to 
Ka?ebeen  much  more  considerable.  It  probabljr  amounted 
to  at  least  three  hundred  men. 
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CHAP. HI.  safety;  and  having  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  thcr 
1777.    enemy  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  Waynes- 
they  fled  in  confusion  with  the  loss  of  only  one:^ 
man. 

Some  severe  animadversions  on  this  unfor — 
tunate  afiair  having  been  made  in  the  army^.  - 
general  Wayne  demanded  a  court  martial, 
which,  after  investigating  his  conduct,  was 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  he  had  done  every 
thing  to  be  expected  from  an  active,  brave, 
and  vigilant  officer;  and  acquitted  him  with 
honour. 

Having  thus  secured  his  rear,  by  compelling 
Wayne  to  take  a  greater  distance,  sir  William 
Howe  marched  along  the  Valley  road  to  the 
sq*>M»  Schuylkill,  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  that 
river,  extending  from  the  Fatland  ford,  up  to 
French  creek  along  the  front  of  the  American 
army.  Rendered  apprehensive  by  this  move- 
ment that  Howe  designed  to  cross  above  him 
where  the  river  was  shallow,  and,  after  turning 
his  right  flank,  to  get  between  him  and  Rea- 
ding,  where  stores  to  a  large  amount  were  de- 
waAington  positcd,  gcucral  Washington  again  changed  his 
Fottsgrove.  positiou,  and  marched  up  the  river  towards 
Pottsgrove,  where  he  encamped  with  his  left 
near,  but  somewhat  above,  the  right  of  the 
enemy. 

Relinquishing  his  plan,  if  he  had  formed  one, 
of  bringing  Washington  to  another  battle,  and 
perhaps  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  more  ad- 
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Tantageous  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  the  chap,  hl 
neighbourhood  of  his  ships  until  he  should  have     irrr. 
more  completely  broken  the  force  opposed  to   sepcaa. 
him,   general  Howe  now  determined  to  cross 
the  Schuylkill  and  take  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia.    In  the  afternoon,  he  ordered  a  detach- 
ment to  cross  at  Fatland  ford,  which  was  on  his 
right,  and  some  time  afterwards,  another  de- 
tachment to  cross  at  Gordon's  ford,  which  was 
on  his  left,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  heights 
commanding  them.     These  orders  were  exe- 
cuted without  much  difficulty,  and  the  Ameri- 
can troops  placed  to  defend  those  fords  were 
Easily  dispersed. 

This  service  being  effected,  the  whole  army 
^arched  by  the  right  about  midnight,  and  cross- 
*ng  over  at  Fatland  without  opposition,  pro- 
^^eded  a  considerable  distance  towards  Phila- 
delphia, and  encamped  with  its  left  near  S  weed's 
ford,  and  its  right  on  the  Manatawny  road, 
having  Stony  run  in  its  front. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  only  an  immediate 

victory   could   rescue   Philadelphia   from   the 

grasp  of  the  British  general,    whose  present 

situation  gave  him  the  option  of  either  taking 

possession  of  that  place,  or  endeavouring  to 

bring  on  another  general  engagement  in  the 

country  at  present  occupied  by  the  two  armies. 

K  therefore  a  battle  must  certainly  be  risked  to 

save  the   capital,    it  would    be   necessary  to 

attack  the  enemy. 

y2 


% 


1^4  ^^^  ^^^^  ^P 

cHAP.m.  Public  opinion,  which  a  military  chief  finds 
1777*  too  much  difficulty  in  resisting,  and  the  ojSinion 
of  congress,  seemed  to  require  a  second  action ; 
but  on  a  temperate  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  enemy,  general  Washington 
came  to  the  very  wise  and  correct  decision  or 
avoiding  one  for  the  present. 

His  reasons  for  this  decision  were  conclusive. 
Wayne  and  Smallwood  had  not  yet  joined  the 
wrmy.  The  continental  troops  ordered  from 
Peck's-Kill,  who  had  been  detained  for  a  time 
by  an  incursion  from  New  York,  were  now 
approaching ;  and  a  re-enforcement  of  militia 
from  Jersey,  under  general  Dickenson  was 
also  expected. 

Additional  and  very  powerful  motives  forbade 
him  now  to  advance  on  the  enemy.  The  fa- 
tigues  and  sufferings  of  the  troops  had  been  ex* 
cessive.  During  the  very  active  operations 
which  had  taken  place  since  sir  William  Howe 
had  moved  from  the  head  of  Elk,  the  army  had 
been  separated  from  its  baggage,  and  was  fre- 
quently  without  food.  The  soldiers  had  been 
exposed  to  heavy  rains  without  shelter,  and 
compelled  to  march  in  deep  roads,  and  repeat- 
edly to  wade  considerable  streams,  without  the 
possibility  of  obtaining,  while  cold  and  wet, 
those  comforts  which  are  found  to  be  so  all 
essential  to  the  restoration  of  the  spirits  and 
the  re-invigoration  of  the  system.  An  army 
manoeuvring  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy^ 
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is  unavoidably  exposed  to  extreme  hardships;  cHAP.m. 
t>iit  in  the  present  instance  those  hardships  had    irrr. 
been  greatly  increased  by  the   deficiency  of 
those  supplies  with  which  soldiers  are  usually 
furnished.     Many  of  them  had  been  under  the 
necessity  of  performing  the  most  severe  marches 
livithout  shoes,  of  lodging  on  the  ground  with- 
out blankets,  and  very  often  of  drying  their 
clothes,  of  which'  only  the  coat  was  fit  for  a 
^vinter  campaign,  without  fire.     These  causes 
•"^ndered  the  army  unfit  to  make  a  forced  march 
^^amst  the  enemy,  and  determined  the  council 
^f  war  which  was  assembled  on  the  occasion, 
^«  they  had  already  determined  the  commander 
•X  chief,  to  remain  on  his  present  ground  until 
^e  expected  re-enforcements  should  arrive; 
^^^  to  allow  his  harassed  troops  a  few  days 
^^T  repose  and  refreshment. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
Vie  (fistressed  situation  of  the  army  had  been 
'^presented  to  congress,  who  had  recommended 
t:  to  the  executive  of  Pennsylvania,  to  appoint 
iiscreet  persons  to  take  possession  of  any 
linens,  blankets  and  other  woollens,  shoes, 
spirits,  and  other  necessaries,  for  the  use  of 
the  army,  which  might  be  found  in  any  stores 
or  warehouses,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia; 
living  a  certificate  expressing  the  quantity  and 
\aluc  of  flie  goods  so  taken,  which  goods  were 
to  be  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety  to  prevent 
^eir  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.   The 
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cHAP.m.  measure  recommended  by  this  resolution  ap- 
1777.  peared  to  the  executive  of  Pennsylvania  toe 
strong  to  be  undertaken  by  them;  and  thej 
advised  rather  that  the  extraordinar}^  powers  o 
the  commander  in  chief  should  be  resorted  t< 
on  the  occasion.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion 
lieutenant  colonel  Hamilton,  one  of  the  general's 
aids,  a  young  gentleman  already  in  high  estima- 
tion for  his  talents  and  zeal,  was  employed  or 
this  interesting  and  delicate  business.  *'  Youi 
own  prudence'*  said  the  general  in  a  letter  tc 
him  while  in  Philadelphia,  "  will  point  out  the 
least  exceptionable  means  to  be  pursued,  but 
remember,  delicacy  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  ordinary  mode  of  application,  must  give 
place  to  our  necessities.  We  must  if  possible 
accommodate  the  soldiers  with  such  articles  as 
they  stand  in  need  of,  or  we  shall  have  just 
reason  to  apprehend  the  most  injurious  and 
alarming  consequences  from  the  approaching 
season.*' 

All  the  exertions  however  of  this  very  active 
officer  could  not  obtain  a  supply  in  any  degree 
adequate  to  the  pressing  and  increasing  wants 
of  the  army. 

While  general  Washington  was  making 
every  exertion,  and  putting  much  to  hazard 
for  the  defence  of  the  metropolis,  he  had  also 
taken  those  measures  of  precaution  whichy 
should  his  endeavours  to  protect  it  fail,  were 
calculated  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the 
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i    importance  of  the  loss.   All  the  military  stores  ch.\p.ul 
I    there  collected,  aiid  the  vessels  at  the  wharves    1777. 
i    were  directed  to  be  removed  higher  up  the 
L    Delaware.     This  duty  also  was  attended  to  by 
r   colonel   Hamilton.     In  consequence  of  these 
■    arrangements,   very  little  public  property  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  when  they  took 
:    possession  of  the  city,  which  was  effected  with-  ^^J^^w 
[    out  molestation  by  lord  Cornwallis  at  the  head  fSSfiphSl 
of  the  British  and  Hessian  grenadiers,  on  the 
26th  of  September. 

On  the  first  notification  of  the  defeat  of  the 
American  army  at  Brandywine,  congress  had 
fixed  on  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  place 
of  its  session,  in  the  event  of  being  obliged  to 
leave  Philadelphia;  and  the  condition  to  which 
4e  army  was  reduced  by  the  rain  of  the  16th, 
having  compelled  it  to  move  up  the  Schuylkill 
*ndthus  open  to  the  enemy  the  way  to  that 
metropolis,  the  members  separated  on  the  18th 
in  the  evening,  and  reassembled  at  Lancaster  congrws 

O  '  remove  to 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  ^^'"'''• 

The  campaign,  from  the  landing  of  the 
enemy  at  Elk  ferry  on  the  25th  of  August, 
Until  they  took  possession  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  26th  of  September,  had  been  extremely 
active,  and  the  part  to  be  performed  by  the 
American  general  uncommonly  arduous.  The 
best  English  writers  who  have  as  yet  detailed 
the  events  of  the  war,  bestow  high  encomiums 
on  sir  William  Howe  for  the  military  skill  dis- 
P%cd,  and  the  masterly  movements  made  by 
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CHAP.III.  kirn,  during  these  operations.   At  Brandjrwiae 
irrr*    especially,  Washington  is  supposed  to  have 
been  ^'out-generaled,  more  out-generaled  than 
in  any  action  during  the  war%"    Yet.let  all  the 
operations  of  this  trying  period  be  examined,  ] 
and  the  means  in  possession  of  both  be  consi* 
dered;  and  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained 
that  the  American  chief  will  appear  in  any  res- 
pect inferior  to  his  adversary,  or  unworthy  ^ 
the  high  place  he  held  in  the  opinions  of  his 
countrymen.    With  an  army  decidedly  inferior 
not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  every  other  military 
requisite,  except  courage,  in  an  open  country 
in  which  not  a  single  fortification  was  to  b^ 
found,  nor  a  river  which  was  not,  in  that  seasor& 
of  the  year,  fordable  by  infantry  almost  every 
where,  he  employed  the  enemy  near  thirty  day^ 
in  advancing  about  sixty  miles.     In  this  time  9 
he  fought  'One    general  action,    and   thougl'^ 
defeated,   was  able  to  reassemble  ;the  aam^ 
imdisciplinedy   unclothed,   and  almost   unfec9> 
army,  and  on  the  fifth  day  after  his  defeat,  agairs^ 
to  oflPef  battle  to  the  conqueror.     When  th^^ 
armies  were  separated  by  a  storm  of  rain,  whicl^ 
involved  him  in  circumstances  the  most  dis-^ 
tressing  which  can  be  conceived,  he  extricated 
himself  from  them,  with  infinite  and  persevere 
ing  labour,  and  still  maintained  a  respectable 
and  improving  countenance. 

The  only  advantage  he  is  supposed  to  hav^ 
given  the  enemy  was  at  the  battle  of  Brandy-- 
wine,  and  that  was  produced  by  the  contrarietjr' 
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and  uncertainty  of  the  intelligence  received,  chap,  m. 

Had  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  been  atChadd's    irrr. 

fordy   and  that  which  took  the  circuit  under 

laid  Comwallis  been  a  small  party  detached  to 
draw  his  attention  and  his  force  to  a  point  where 
ODly  a  feint  was  designed,  the  loss  of  the  day 
might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  very  mea- 
aires  which  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  real 
ntentions  of  the  enemy  would  have  dictated. 
In  such   circumstances  the  general  must  be 
gOTcmed  by  his  intelligence,  and  take  his  mea- 
sures according  to  the  information  he  receives. 
It  is  his  du^  to  obtain  correct  information,  and 
smong  the  most  important  traits  of  a  military 
character,   is  the  skill  to  select  those  means 
which  will  obtain  it.      Yet,  the  best  chosen 
ttans  are  not  always  successful;    and,  in  a 
new  army  where  military  talent  has  not  yet  been 
well  tested  by  the  standard  of  experience,  the 
general  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  chance  of 
^plojring  not   the    best  instruments.      In  a 
country  covered  with  woods,  too,  precise  in- 
formation of  the  numbers  composing  different 
columns  is  with  difficulty  to  be  gained. 

It  has  also  been  said,  ^^  that  the  Americans 
^  not  appear  to  have  made  all  the  use  that 
^ght  be  expected  of  the  advantages  which  the 
country  afforded  for  harassing  and  impeding 
the  progress  of  the  British  army.'* 

Vet  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  general  Small- 
wood  was  directed,  with  the  militia  of  Maryland 
VOL.  m.  z 
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CHAP.  iiL  and  Delaware,  and  some  continental  troo] 
1777.    hang  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  harass 
as  much  as  should  be  found  practicable, 
general  Maxwell  with  a  corps  of  light  infa 
consisting  of  a  thousand  men,  was  order 
take  every  occasion  to  annoy  them  on  his  m 
That  general  Wayne  with  his  division  was 
wards  detached  to  unite  with  Smallwood 
command  the  whole  force  collected  in  the 
which  would  have  been  very  respectable. 
If  the  militia  did  not  assemble  in  the 
bers  expected,  or  effect  the  wished  for  sei 
their  failure  is  not  attributable  to  any  def 
exertion  on  the  part  of  general  Washin 
who  had  been  early  and  energetic  in  his 
on  them ;  nor  did  the  state  of  his  army  t 
of  detaching  from  it  additional  numbers  c 
continental  troops  to  supply  the  place  the; 
been  designed  to  fill. 

General  Maxwell  was  much  complain 
by  his  officers,  and  a  court  of  inquiry  sat 
his  conduct,  the  result  of  which  was  his  c 
acquittal.  Whether  that  officer  omitted  to  J 
the  proper  occasions  to  annoy  the  enem; 
the  cautious  and  compact  movements  of  j 
ral  Howe  afforded  none,  cannot  be  easily  a 
tained.  General  Washington  felt  the  Ic 
Morgan,  and  wrote  pressingly  to  Gates 
his  successes  against  Burgoyne,  to  resto 
him,  as  soon  as  possible,  that  officer  witi 
regiment  of  riflemen. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Measures  taken  to  prevent  a  communication  between  the 
JSritish  army  in  Philadelphia  and  their  fleet.. ..Royal 
fttmy  attacked  at  Gennantown...*The  Americans  re- 
pulsed—.Measures  taken  by  general  Washington  for 
cutting  off  supplies  from  Philadelphia.... Attack  upon 
fort  Mifi^n....Attack  upon  Red  Bank....Colone]  Donop 
killed,  and  his  party  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.... 
The  Augusta  frigate  blows  up....General  Washington 
takes  post  at  White  Marsh....Fort  Miffiin  evacuated, 
and  poasession   taken  by  the    British....Fort   Mercer 
evacuatedM«.A  picket  of  the  enemy  attacked  and  driven 
in  with  loss....The  enemy  succeed  in  opening  a  free 
commimication  with   his   fleet....Attempt  by  general 
Dickenson  to  surprise  Skinner's  brigade. 

iX  having  been  at  length  determined  no  longer    irrr. 
to  oppose  the  entrance,  of  the  enemy  into  Phi-  — — ^ 
Melphia,  the  first  attention  of  the  American  Mea«ire. 

»  '  taken  to 

general  was  immediately  directed  towards  p;^^^^. 
disabling  sir  William  Howe  from  holding  thatdi"£5Sr 
place,  by  rendering  the  passage  of  the  Dela-  JJ^J^fJ;^ 
>vare  up  to  it  impracticable. 

With  this  design  the  Americans""  had  erected 
>vorks  and  batteries  upon  a  flat,  low,  inarshy 
island,  or  rather  a  bank  of  mud  and  sans  which 
had  been  accumulated  in  the  Delawlre  near 
the  junction  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  which  from 
iu  nature  was  called  Mud,  but  from  these 
defences.  Fort  island.     On  the  opposite  shore 

^Anntuil  Register m 
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CHAP.  IV.  of  New  Jersey,  at  a  place  called  Red  Bank ,  they 
17/7.    had  also  constructed  a  fort  or  redoubt,   well 
covered  with  heavy  artillery.     In    the    deep 
navigable  channel,  between,  or  under  cover  oE* 
these  batteries,  they  had  sunk  several  ranges 
of  firames,  or  machines,  to  which,  from  the* 
resemblance  in  construction,  they  had  given  ther 
name  of  Chevaux-de-frize,    being  composedl- 
of  transverse  beams,  firmly  imited,  pointed  in 
various  directions  and  strongly  headed  with^ 
iron.  These  were  of  such  a  weight  and  strength  - 
and  sunk  in  such  a  depth  of  water  as  rendered 
them  equally  difficult  to  be  weighed  or  cut 
through,  and  destructive  to  any  ship  which 
had  the  misfortune  of  striking  against  them. 
No  attempts  for  raising  them,  or  for  opening 
the  channel  in  any  manner,  could,  however,  be 
made  until  the  command  of  the  shcHres  on  both 
sides  was  fully  obtained. 

About"  three  miles  lower  down  the  river 
they  had  sunk  other  ranges  of  these  machines, 
and  were  constructing  for  their  protection  some 
considerable    and    extensive    works,     which 
though^ot  yet  finished  were  in  such  forward- 
ness asto  be  provided  with  artillery,  and  to   - 
commanF^elr  object,  at  a  place  on  the  Jersey  * 
side  called  Billingsport.     These  works,    and^ 
machines  were  further  supported  by  several^ 
gallies  mounting  heavy  cannon,  together  witliM 
two  floating  batteries,  a  number  of  armed  vessels^ 
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and  small  draft  of  various  kinds,  and  some  fire  cha^.ty. 
ships.  »w. 

It  had  been  impracticable  for  the  comman- 
der in  chief,  to  attend  personally  to  these  works, 
and  they  were  entirely  incomplete.  The  pre- 
sent relative  situation  of  the  armies  gave  them 
a  decisive  importance.  If  they  could  be  main- 
tained, they  cut  off  the  communication  of 
general  Howe  with  his  fleet,  and  prevented  his 
receiving  supplies  by  water.  The  American 
vessels  in  the  river  above  fort  Mifflin,  the  name 
^▼en  to  the  fort  on  Mud  island,  rendered  it 
extremely  difficult  for  him  to  forage  in  Jersey, 
or  to  draw  any  provisions  from  that  state. 
CSenend  Washington  with  the  continental  army 
beeped  to  be  able  so  to  cut  off  his  supplies  on 
*tiie  side  of  Pennsylvania,  as  to  compel  him  in 
^  short  time  to  evacuate  Philadelphia. 

In  execution  of  this  plan,  the  baron  D'Arendt, 
^i  German  officer  of  experience,  was  selected  for 
^e  command  of  fort  Mifflin ;  but  he  being  dis< 
sbled  by  sickness  from  engaging  in  this  ser- 
vice,   the  command    devolved   on   lieutenant 
colonel  Samuel  Smith  of  Maryland,  who  had 
been  detached  thither  with  between  two  and 
thsas  hundred  continental  troops ;  and  measures 
were  taken  to  expedite,  as^  much  as  possible, 
the  raArch  of  the  re-enforcements  expected  both 
from  the  north  and  soutli. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  situ- 
ation were    considerably  diminished    by  the 
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c"AP.  IV.  capture  of  the  Delaware  frigate,  the  largest 

1777.    then  in  the  river  above  fort  Mifflin. 

^^^^-  The  day  after  lord  Cornwallis  had  entered 
Philadelphia,  three  batteries  were  commenced 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  against  any  America^ 
shipping  which  might  appear  before  the  town. 
Before  their  completion  they  were  attacked  by 
two  frigates,  assisted  by  several  gallies,  and 
gondolas.  The  Delaware,  being  left  by  the 
tide  while  engaged  with  the  battery,  grounded 
and  was  obliged  to  strike :  soon  after  .which, 
the  smaller  frigate  and  the  other  vessels  retired 
under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  This  circumstance 
was  rendered  material  by  its  giving  the  enemy 
the  entire  command  of  the  ferry,  and  conse- 
quently free  access  to  the  Jersey  shore,  while 
it  intercepted  the  communication  between  the 
forks  below,  and  Trenton,  from  whence  garri* 
sons  were  to  have  been  supplied  with  military 
stores. 

sn't.M.  All  the  re-enforcements  which  had  been  ex- 
pected, except  the  state  regiment  and  militia 
from  Virginia,  were  now  arrived.  They  con^ 
sisted  of  about  nine  hundred  continental  troops 
from  Peck's-Kill  under  general  M^Dougal, 
about  six  hundred  militia  from  Jersey  usder 
general  Forman;  (general  Dickenson  having 
been  detained  by  the  apprehension  of  a  second 
invasion  from  New  York,)  and  about  eleven 
hundred  from  Maryland  under  general  Small- 
wood.     All  the  detached  parties  being  called 
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in,  thfe  present  strength  of  the  army  in  rank  chap.iv. 

and  file,  fit  for  duty,  amounted  to  eight  thou-    irrr. 

sand  continental  troops,  and  three  thousand 

militia.     With  this  force  it  was  determined  to 

a|iproach   the  enemy,    encamp  within   about 

twelve   miles  of  them,    and   seize    the    first 

fi&vourable  moment  to  attack  them.     In  conse-    scpt.30. 

quence  of  this  determination,  the  army  took  a 

portion  on  the  Skippack  road,  about  twenty 

xniles   from    Philadelphia,   and    sixteen  from 

Oermantown.  This  is  a  long  village  stretching 

on  both  sides  the  great  road  to  the  northward, 

"^irhich  fi>rms  a  continued   street  nearly  two 

sniles  in  length.     The  °  line  of  encampment  of 

"fthe  British  army  crossed  this  village  at  right 

au^es  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the  centre; 

"%he  left  wing  extending  on  the  west,  from  the 

^own  to  the  Schuylkill.  That  wing  was  covered 

^n  front  and  flank,  by  the  mounted  and  dis- 

Tnounted  German  chasseurs.     A  battalion  of 

light  infimtry  and  the  queen's  American  rangers 

were  in  the  front  of  the  right;  and  the  40lh 

regiment  with  another  battalion  of  infantry, 

were  posted  at  the  head  of  the  village.     Lord 

Comwallis  with  four  regiments  of  grenadiers 

was  in  Philadelphia. 

The  object,  to  which  the  attention  of  general 
Hpwe  was  now  most  particularly  directed,  was 
the  security  of  his  late  acquisition,  by  remov- 
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CHAP.  IV.  ing  the  obstructions  in  the  river,  and  therebj^* 
1777.    opening  a  free  communication  with  the  fleet,  ^k. 
few  ships  of  war  were  ah^ady  in  the  Delaware:^ 
lying  off  Chester,  and  captain  Hammond,  whidis 
commanded  one  of  them,  represented  that  thr  ^ 
possession  of  the  fort  at  Billingsport,  whicb=^ 
was  feebly  garrisoned,  would  enable  him  tcr^^ 
raise  the  lower  lifte  of  obstructions,  so  as  tcd^^ 
allow  a  passage  for  the  fleet  up  the  river  to  the^^ 
fort  on  Mud  island. 

Colonel  Stirling  with  two  regiments  was  de-  —  - 

sept  ».  tached  to  take  possession  of  the  fort  at  Billings-  — 
port,  which  he  accomplished  without  opposition.  -» 
On  his  approach,  the  garrison,  which  was  ^ 
entirely  of  militia,  having  spiked  their  artillery  ^ 
and  set  fire  to  the  barracks,  withdrew  without  ^ 
firing  a  gun.  This  service  being  effected  and  1 
the  works  facing  the  water  entirely  destroyed,  « 
so  that  the  attempts  to  cut  away  and  weigh  up  ^ 
the  obstructions  to  the  passage  of  vessels  up  ^ 
the  river  could  no  longer  be  impeded  by  the  ^ 
fire  from  the  fort,  colonel  Stirling  returned  to     ^ 


o^^^rs,  Chester,  from  whence  he  was  directed  to  escort  :^ 
a  large  convoy  of  provisions  to  Philadelphia.  — 
Entertaining  some  apprehensions  for  the  safety  ^^ 
of  this  convoy,  another  regiment  was  detached  -^ 
from  Germantovm  to  Philadelphia  in  order  to  -^^ 
proceed  next  day  to  Chester,  and  join  colonel  -^i 
Stirling.^ 

P  Annual  Register „„Stedman, 
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Tlu3  division  of  the  force  of  the  enemy  did  chamv. 
not  pa9s  unobserved.  It  appeared  to  Washing-  1777. 
ton  to  famish  a  fair  opportunity,  which  he 
determined  promptly  to  seize,  of  giving  sir 
William  Howe  a  blow,  which,  if  successful  to 
its  utmost  extent,  might,  in  his  present  state 
of  separation  from  the  fleet,  ruin  his  army,  and 
^-ery  possibly  decide  the  fate  of  the  war. 

It  was  proposed,  if  practicable,  to  surprise 
'^he  camp  at  Germantown,  and  to  attack  both 
"^jviags  in  front  and  rear  at  the  same  instant. 

The  divisions  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne,  flanked 
fcy  Conway's  brigade,  were  to  march  down  the 
^XTiain  road,  and  entering  the  town  by  the  way 
<c::3fChesnut  hill,  to  attack  the  left  wing;  while 
^;eneral  Armstrong  with  the  Pennsylvania  mi- 
^  4tia  was  to  fall  down  the  Manatawny  *  road,  by 
"^andeering'sf  mill,  and  tuniing  the  left  flank 
^*^  attack  in  the  rear. 

.  The  divisions  of  Greene  and  Stephen,  flanked 

^y  M'Dougai's  brigade,  were  to  take  a  circuit 

\^y  the  way  of  the  Limekiln  road,  and  entering 

%Jie  town  at  the  market-house,  attack  their  right 

"xving. 

The  militia  of  Maryland  and  Jersey,  under 
.g^enerals  Smallwood  and  Forman,  were  to  march 
down.the  old  York  road,  and  turning  their  right 
t.^  fall  upon  its  rear. 

*  Rttter  knovm  aa  the  Ridge  road.  t  '^ottf  Robinson's, 
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CHAP.  IV.      The  division  of  lord  Stirling,  and  the  brigades 
1777.    of  Naish,  and  Maxwell,  were  to  form  a  corps 

de  reserve. 

Parties  of  cavalry  were  silently  to  scour  the^ 

roads  to  prevent  observation,  and  to  keep  u[^ 

the  communication  between  the  heads  of  the- 

different  columns. 
October  4.       Thc  ncccssary  arrangements   being   made, 

the  army  moved  from  its  ground  about  seven 
Royal  army  o'clock  III  thc  aftcmoon.     About  sunrise  thc 

attacked  at 

^^«™»«*<^  next  morning  the  advance  of  the  column*  led 
by  Sullivan,  which  was  drawn  from  Conway's 
brigade,  encountered  and  drove  in  a  picket, 
placed  at  Mount  Airy,  or  mr.  Allen's  house. 
The  main  body  followed  close  upon  them, 
and  engaging  the  light  infantry,  and  the  40th 
regiment,  posted  at  the  head  of  the  village, 
soon  forced  them  to  give  way  leaving  all  their 
baggage  behind  them.  Though  closely  pur- 
sued lieutenant  colonel  Musgrave  found  means 
to  throw  himself  with  six  companies  of  the 
40th  regiment  into  a  large  stone  house,  belong- 
ing to  mr.  Chew,  directly  in  the  way  of  the 
Americans,  from  which  they  were  very  severely 
galled  by  a  heavy  and  constant  fire  of  musketry 
kept  up  from  the  doors  and  windows.  Some 
ineflPectual  attempts  were  made  to  storm  this 
house,  in  which  great  loss  was  sustained ;  after 
which,  the  brigade  engaged  with  colonel  Mus- 


*  The  commander  in  chief  accompanied  this  column. 
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grave,  drew  off  some  distance,  and  brought  up  chap.iv. 
a  field  piece  which  played  on  it  without  making    irrr. 
any  impression.      This    circumstance   broke 
the  line  of  the  right  wing ;  and,  added  to  the 
<larkness  occasioned  by  a  fog  of  uncommon 
thickness,  threw  it  into  great  confusion. 

In  about  half  an  hour  after  Sullivan  had  been 
engaged,  the  column  led  by  Greene,  arrived  on 
its  ground,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  the 
light  in&ntry  which  was  posted  in  front  of  the 
nght  wing  of  the  enemy.  It  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, and  after  driving  in  the  pickets,  forced 

^he  battalion  of  light  infantry  also  to  give  way. 
Every  thing  as  yet  had  succeeded  to  the 

utmost  expectation  of  general  Washington,  and 

^he  prospect  of  victory  was  extremely  flattering. 

I^he  attack  had  been  made  with  great  spirit; 

Several  brigades  had  penetrated  into  the  town ; 

^bere  was  much  reason  to  believe  that  a  sepa- 

^tion  of  the  two  wings  of  the  British  army 
Mrould  be  effected,  and  that  they  would  be  en- 
tirely routed.     Had  his  troops  possessed  the 
advantages  given  by  experience,    had  every 
division  performed  precisely  the  part  allotted 
to  it;  there  is  yet  much  reason  to  believe  that 
his  most  sanguine  hopes  would  have  been  reali- 
zed.    But,  the  face  of  the  country,   and  the 
extreme  darkness  of  the  morning,  co-operating 
with  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  army,  blasted 
all  the  flattering  appearances  of  the  moment 
and  defeated  an  enterprise  which  promised  in 
Aa  2 
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CHAR  IV.  its  commencement  the  most  happy  and  brilliant 
1777.    result. 

The  country  through  which  the  enemy  was 
pursued,  abounded  with  strong  and  small  en 
closures  which  every  where  broke  the  line  oi 
the  advancing  army.  The  darkness  of  the 
morning  rendered  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
objects,  even  at  an  inconsiderable  distance; 
and  it  was  impossible  for  the  commander  in 
chief  to  learn  the  situation  of  the  whole,  or  to 
ccwrect  the  confusion  which  was  commencing. 
The  brigades  were  soon  thrown  into  disorder. 
Some  of  the  regiments  pursuing  with  vivacity 
while  others  endeavoured  to  proceed  more  cir- 
cumspectly, they  were  entirely  separated  from 
each  other,  so  that  their  weight  was  broken, 
and  their  effect  very  much  weakened.  The 
same  cause  which  facilitated  the  separation  of 
the  regiments,  prevented  their  discerning  the 
real  situation  of  the  enemy.  They  consequently 
did  not  improve  their  first  impression,  nor 
direct  their  efforts  to  the  most  advantage.  The 
right  of  the  left  wing  got  so  out  of  its  course 
as  to  be  entangled  with  Chew's  house,  on  one 
side  of  which  it  stopped,  while  a  brigade  of 
Sullivan's  was  engaged  on  the  other.  The 
attacks  on  the  flanks  and  rear  do  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  made.  The  Pennsylvania 
militia  came  in  view  of  the  chasseurs,  who 
flanked  the  left  of  the  British  line,  but  did  not 
engage  them  closely.  The  Maryland  and  Jer- 
sey  militia  just  showed  themselves  on  ihe  right 
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Aaiik  about  the  time  Greene's  column  waft  cauy,nr. 
<rommencing  a  retreat.  irrr. 

These  embarrassments,  arising  entirely  from 
c::ircumstances,    which  would  have  been  over. 
ox>me  by  experienced  troops,  gave  the  enemy 
rime  to   recover  from  the  consternation  into 
"^vhich  they  had  at  first  been  thrown.     General 
Knyphausen,  who  commanded  their  left,  de- 
tached one  battalion  to  support  the  chasseurs, 
sxmA  part  of  the  third  and  fourth  brigades  under 
generals  Gray  and  Agnew,  to  attack  the  front 
<^fthe  column  led  by  Sullivan- which  hadpene- 
^*^ted  far  into  the  village,    while  its  left  was 
detained  at  Chew's  house. 

Some  corps  from  both  their  right  and  left 

^^^tacked  the  regiments  which  had  penetrated 

'Vjnhest   into   Germantown,   where  a  part  of 

"-^Muhlenberg's  and  Scott's  brigades  were  sur- 

^^^ninded  and  made  prisoners.      The  different  th*  Anwrf- 

■^  *  cans  rqmlsed 

^^^roken  parts  mistook  each  other  for  the  enemy, 

^^^nd  while  a  part  of  Sullivan's  division  was  very 

^'^armly  engaged,  and  sanguine  hopes  of  victory 

^'^ere  yet  entertained,  the  main  body  of  the  army 

^oegan  to  retreat. 

Great  eflforts  were  made  to  rally  the  Ameri- 

Cian  troops,   when  this  retrograde  movement 

^rst  commenced,  but  they  were  ineifectual.    A 

jgeneral  confusion  prevailed,  and  the  confidence 

felt  in  the  commencement  of  the  action  was  en- 

^irely  lost.      With   infinite   chagrin,    general 

Washington  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the 

victory  he  had  thought  within  his  grasp,  and 
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cMAF.nr.  turn  his  attention  to  the  security  of  his  army  . 
irrr.  The  enemy  not  having  yet  recovered  sufficiently 
to  endanger  his  rear,  otherwise  than  by  theiJ 
artillery,  the  retreat  was  made  without  loss. 

In  this  battle,  about  two  hundred  Americans 
were  killed,  and  near  three  times  that  numbei 
wounded.  The  most  considerable  mischiel 
was  done  from  Chew's  house,  and  in  German - 
town,  where  the  regiments  which  had  separated 
from  their  brigades  suflFered  severely  before  the> 
surrendered.  About  four  hundred  were  made 
prisoners.  Among  the  killed  was  genenu 
Nash  of  North  Carolina,  who  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  brigade ;  and  among  the  prisoners,  waa 
colonel  Mathews  of  Virginia,  whose  regiment 
had  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
made  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  when  they 
were  surrounded  and  obliged  to  surrender. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  as  stated  in  the  official 
report  of  general  Howe,  was  but  little  more 
than  five  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded,  of 
whom,  less  than  one  hundred  were  killed. 
Among  the  latter  were  brigadier  general  Agnew 
and  colonel  Bird. 

The  grenadiers  who  had  been  in  Philadelphia, 
under  lord  Cornwallis,  hastened  on  the  first 
alarm  to  the  support  of  their  brethren.  They 
ran  the  whole  distance,  and  reached  the  field  of 
battle  almost  breathless  and  exhausted,  just  as 
the  action  terminated.'* 


'  Annual  Reginter. 
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The  American  army  retreated  the  same  day  chap.iv, 
about  twenty  miles  to  Perky omy  creek,  where  1777. 
it  was  permitted  to  take  rest  and  refreshment, 
and  where  a  small  re- enforcement  of  fifteen 
:  hundred  militia,  and  a  state  regiment  from 
Virginia  were  received,  after  which,  it  again 
advanced  a  few  miles  towards  the  enemy,  and 
encamped  once  more  on  Skippack  creek. 

The  plan  of  the  battle  of  Germantown  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  most  judiciously 
formed,  and  in  its  commencement  to  have 
been  happily  conducted.  Although  general 
^lowe  in  his  official  letter  states  intelligence  of 
^I^e  approach  of  the  American  army  to  have 
^>«en  received  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
^^^g,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  only 
^*3wll*  parties. of  observation  could  have  been 
•>cpected,  and  that  the  meditated  surprise  was 
-^Dmplete.  The  camp,  part  of  which  was  tra- 
''"^rsedby  several  American  regiments  furnished 
^^%rong  evidence  of  this  fact;  and  it  is  rendered 
'lie  more  probable,  by  the  circumstances  at- 
-^nding  the  march  of  the  re- enforcements  from 
t^hiladelphia.  But  to  haye  given  the  plan 
Success,  it  was  necessary  that  those  intrusted 
^v-ith  the  execution  of  its  several  parts  should 
^ave  adhered  strictly  to  it.     It  was  also  neces- 


•  It  IS  probable  only  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  who 
'Were  rather  earlier  on  their  ground  than  the  other  co- 
lumns, were  discovered* 
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CBJByv*.  saiy  that  the  utmost  vigilance  should  ha 
1T7T.  been  used  to  prevent  the  breaking  and  separ; 
ing  of  the  diflferent  brigades  from  each  othi 
and  to  preserve  the  smaller  parts  entire,  a  du 
of  great. importance,  the  performance  of  whi 
was  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  nura 
rous  enclosures  to  be  passed,  and  the  thicknc 
of  the  fog. 

Major  general  Stephen  who  commanded  fi 
right  of  the  left  wing>  w^as  cashiered  for  mi 
conduct  on  the  retreat  and  for  intoxicatio 
No  inquiries  appear  to  have  been  made  into  tl 
conduct  of  other  general  officers. 

Congress  expressed  in  very  decided  tern 
their  approbation  both  of  the  plan  of  this  cnte 
prise  and  the  courage  with  which  it  was  ex 
cuted;  for  which  their  thanks  were  gfiven 
the  general,  and  the  army. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Brandywin 
the  state  of  Jersey,    had   been  requested 
furnish  the  army  with  re-cnforcements  of  i 
militia;  and  general  Putnam  had  been  orden 
to  detach  fifteen  hundred  continental  troops 
cover  the  Jerseys  and  an  equal  number  to  jo 
the  army.     The  militia  of  Connecticut  we 
relied  on  to  maintain  the  very  important  poi 
up  the  North  river,  which,  in  consequence 
thes^  heavy  drafts  were  left  but  weakly  defende 

These  troops  were  detained  some  time 
Jersey  for  the  defence  of  that  state,  w  hich  w 
threatened  from  New  York. 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  commanded  in  New  chap.iv. 
York,  hearing  that  general  Howe  had  landed     1777. 
at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeak,  readily  conjec- 
tured that  an  alarm  from  the  troops  under  his 
direction  might  be  useful  both  to  Howe  and    sq<.ia. 
Burgoync,  by  arresting  for  a  time  those  aids 
lehich  might  be  furnished  to  Washington,  or 
Gates,  from  the  north  of  the  Delaware.     With 
thb  view,  he  entered  the  Jerseys  with  about 
three  thousand  men,  in  two  divisions,  com- 
naaded  the  one  by  general  Vaughan,  and  the 
other  by  general  Campbell.     They  crossed  at 
Eh'zabethtown-point,    and   at   fort   Lee,    and 
united  not  far  from  the  new  bridge  above  Hack- 
cnsack.     They  encountered  very  little  opposi- 
tion, and  collected  on  their  way  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fresh  provisions.     About  the  15th, 
^he  continental  troops'  from  Peck's-Kill  under 
g^iveral  M*Dougal  approached  them,  and  gene- 
ral Dickenson,  with  very  great  exertion3,  was 
Assembling  the  Jersey  militia.     On  receiving 
inteiJigence  of  the  force  collecting  to  oppose 
him,  sir  Henry  Clinton  returned  toNewYork  and 
Statcn  island,  with  the  cattle  he  had  collected, 
having  lost  in  this  excursion  only  eight  men 
killed  and  twice  as  many  wounded. 

After  it  was  ascertained  that  Clinton  had 
evacuated  Jersey,  general  M'Dougal  continued 
his  march  towards  the  Delaware,  and  the  utmost 
exertions  were  made,  both  by  governor  Living- 
ston and  general  Dickenson,  to  collect  a  strong 
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CHAP.  XV.  body  of  militia  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 

1777.    army  in  Pennsylvania.     The  success  of  thesf— 

exertions,  however,  by  no  means  equalled  th^^ 

wishes  of  those  who  made  them.    The  militia^^ 

accustomed  to  judge  for  themselves,  were  cv  :^ 

opinion  that  there  was  danger  of  a  second  inva 

sion  from  New  York,  and  that  their  servicers 
were  more  essentially  necessar}^  on  their  easterns 

frontier,  than  to  the  westward.     They  assem 

bled  therefore  slowly  and  reluctantly.  Abou^B 
five  or  six  hundred  crossed  the  Delaware  a^^ 
Philadelphia  about  the  time  the  enemy  haclU 
crossed  the  Schuylkill,  and  were  employed  ir 
the  removal  of  stores.  As  the  British  armj 
approached  Philadelphia,  they  were  dircctec^iJ 
to  avoid  it  by  moving  up  the  Frankford  road^  ; 
but  the  commanding  officer  having,  withoui^"^ 
apprehension  of  danger,  separated  himself  froir: — » 
his  corps,  was  taken  by  a  small  party  of  the 
British  light  horse  employed  in  scouring  the 
country;  on  which  the  regiment  dispersed,  anc 
made  its  way  by  different  roads,  back  again  tcrrJ 
Jersey. 

With  much  labour  general  Dickenson  hac— J 
collected  two  other  corps  amounting  to  nin^^ 
hundred  men,  with  whom  he  was  about  to  cros^*' 
the  Delaware  when  intelligence  w^as  reccivec::^ 
of  the  arrival  at  New  York  of  a  re-enforccmci^-— * 
from  Europe.  It  was  deemed  by  the  goven*^  " 
ment  of  that  state  indispensable  to  its  safety""""^* 
that  he  should  remain  for   its  defence.     H  -^ 
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returned  therefore  from  Trenton  towards  Eli-  chap.iv. 

zabethtown,  and  the  militia  designed  to  serve     1777. 

in  Pennsylvania,  were  directed  to  march  under 

general  Forman.     About  six  hundred  of  them 

feached  the  army  a  few  days  before  the  battle 

of  Germantown.    Immediately  after  that  action 

they  were  permitted  to  return,  their  impatience 

to  do  which  was  greatly  increased  by  hearing 

that  the  enemy  were  re-enforced  in  New  York. 

The  object  which  now  principally  engaged 

tHe  attention  of  both  armies  was  the  forts  on 

tlxe  Delaware.     It  was  apparent  that  witliout 

obtaining    them,    general    Howe    would    be 

<^ompelled  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  and  thus 

abandon  the  great  object  of  the  campaign.    His 

'^iiole  fcM'ce  would  of  consequence  be  exerted 

^^^    possess  them.     General  Washington  was 

^<lually  anxious  to  preserve  them,  but  could 

i^ot  spare  from  his  army  a  force  entirely  ade- 

ci\3atc  to  their  defence. 

The  loss  of  the  Delaware  frigate,  and  Billings- 

Port,    greatly   discouraged   the   seamen   with 

^vhom  the  gallies  and  floating  batteries  were 

^iruumedy  and  whose  services  were  indispensable 

^o  the  protection  of  the  obstructions  in  the 

river.      Believing  all  to  be  lost,    an  opinion 

increased   by  the  intelligence   received   from 

di^eir  connexions  in   Philadelphia,    the   most 

afaffming  defection  prevailed  among  them,  and 

seveial  officers  as  well  as  sailors,  went  over  to 

the  enemy.     This  desponding  temper  was  a 

Bb2 
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CHAP.  IV.  good  deal  checked  by  the  affair  atGermantown, 
1777.  and  by  throwing  a  garrison  of  continental 
troops  into  the  fort  at  Red  Bank  called  ibrt 
Mercer,  the  defence  of  which  had  heretofore 
been  trusted  to  militia,  but  in  which  colonel 
Greene  of  Rhode  island,  with  his  regiment  was 
now  placed.  This  fort  commanded  the  channel 
between  the  Jersey  shore  and  Mud  island,  and 
the  American  vessels  lay  securely  under  its 
guns,  from  whence  they  could  sally  out  on  the 
enemy  whenever  the  occasion  should  require 
it.  The  fort  at  Red  Bank  required  an  addition^ 
number  of  men  for  its  defence,  and  the  mili^i^ 
of  Jersey  were  relied  on  to  furnish  them.  1 
was  also  important  to  form  a  body  of  men  whi^ 
should  overawe  and  harass  the  rear  of  a*^ 
detachment  which  might  be  employed  in  t^ 
investment  of  the  place,  and  this  corps  t*^ 
could  only  be  supplied  by  New  Jersey. 

The  present  garrisons  of  Mudisland,  andR^^ 
Bank,  though  not  suiHcientJy  numerous,  beinT" 
composed  of  troops  on  whom  great  dependenc:^ 
could  be  placed,  it  was  supposed  that,  through 
the  aid  of  the  obstructions  in  the  river,  and  tkT" 
co-operation  of  the  marine  force,  they  mig^ 
be  defended  for  some  time  against  the  utmor  ' 
efforts  of  the  enemy.  To  give  to  the  exertion^ 
of  the  vessels  the  effect  expected  from  then:^ 
and  of  which  tliey  were  capable,  it  was  necer 
sary  to  supply  the  places  of  the  seamen  whr* 
had  deserted,  and  for  this  purpose,  immedia^ 
drafts  were  directed  to  be  made  from  the  co^ 
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tincntal  regiments  of  those  who  were  fitted  for  chap,  iv. 
that  service;  and  general  Washington  also  •  1777. 
I  requested  that  some  unfinished  frigates  and 
other  vessels  which  were  lying  up  the  river 
might  be  sunk.  This  would  prevent  their 
felling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  might 
use  them  against  the  fort  and  fleet,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  liberate  their  crews,  who 
might  be  employed  in  the  American  vessels 
which  were  in  actual  service. 

These  dispositions  for  the  defence  of  the 
river  being  made,  the  next  object  was  to  render 
the  situation  of  general  Howe  in  Philadelphia 
^  inconvenient  and  embarrassing  as  possible, 
^y  restraining  his  intercourse  with  tlie  country, 
*Od  cutting  off  the  supplies  designed  for  his 
^'^y.     With  this  view,  the  American  c^encral  Mtasuret 
^■^tached  about  six  hundred  militia  over  thcRV'^l^^^ 
5^chuylkill,  under  general  Potter,  with  orders  ^^^;^;^^ 
^o  watch  the  country  between  that  river  and  rTuluWphia. 
Chester,  so  as  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from 
g'oing  with  their  provisions  to  tlie  market  of 
Philadelphia,    and  to  cut   off  small   foraging 
E^^rties  of  the  enemy,  which  might  be  sent  out 
^o  obtain  supplies  for  tiie  relief  of  those  wants 
^hich  began  to  be  felt  by  their  army.    He  was 
^so  ordered  to  give  notice  of  any  large  detach- 
Ttient  which  might  cross  the  Schuylkill,  and  to 
infwm  himself  of  the  numbers  and  position  of 
ihe  force   stationed    at  Wilmington,   against 
which  post  an  enterprise  was  meditated. 
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cHAP.iy.  The  militia  of  the  counties  on  the  Delaw: 
irrr  *  above  Philadelphia  were  also  directed  to  wal 
the  roads  in  that  part  of  the  country,  so  as 
intercept  those  persons  who  were  indifferent 
whom  their  provisions  were  sold,  provk 
payment  was  received  in  specie, 

To  render  more  effectual  the  exertions  of  i 
army  to  stop  those  who  were  seduced  by  t 
hope  of  gold  and  silver  to  aid  the  enemy  at  ti 
critical  time,  congress  passed  a  resolution,  su 
jecting  to  martial  law,  and  to  death,  all  the 
who  should  furnish  them  with  provisions, 
certain  other  aids  enumerated  in  the  resolutio 
and  who  should  be  taken  within  thirty  miles 
any  city,  town,  or  place  in  Jersey,  Pennsylvani 
or  Delaware,  which  was  in  possession  of  li 
enemy. 

These  arrangements  being  made  to  eut  i 
as  much  as  possible  all  supplies  from  the  ecu 
try,  general  Washington  reoccupied  the  gitnu 
from  which  he  had  marched  to  fight  the  bati 
of  Germantown,  in  the  hope  of  restraining^  tl 
operations  of  the  enemy  against  the  forts;  € 
if  he  should  fail  in  that  object,  of  being  enabli 
either  again  to  attack  them,  while  weakened  I 
parties  detached  on  that  service,  or  to  fall 
with  such  parties,  as  might  be  found  mo 
advisable. 

In  the  mean-time,  general  Howe  was  actii 
in  his  preparations  to  attack  fort  Mifflin  fm 
the  Pennsylvania  shore.     Some  batteries  wr 
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erected  at  the  tnouth  of  the  Schuylkill  in  order  chap.iv, 
to  command  Webb's  ferry,  which  were  attacked  177T. 
by  commodore  Hazle wood,  and  silenced;  but 
Ae  next  night,  a  detachment  of  the  enemy 
crossed  over  Webb's  ferry  into  Province  island 
m  which  they  erected  a  redoubt  opposite  fort 
;  Mifflin,  within  tw^  musket  shots  of  the  block- 
bouse,  from  which,  as  no  sufficient  works  had 
been  erected  for  defence  on  that  quarter,  they 
weft  enabled  to  throw  shot  and  shells  directly  Attack  apm 
into  the  barracks.  Daylight  discovered  this 
redoubt,  and  three  gallies  with  a  floating  bat- 
tery were  immediately  ordered  by  commodore 
Hazlewood  who  commanded  the  fleet  to  attack 
it  Their  fire  was  so  well  supported  that  the 
glrrison  surrendered.  While  the  boats  were 
bringing  the  prisoners  off  the  island,  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy  was  seen  marching  into  the 
redoubt.  A  fire  was  immediately  commenced 
<Hithem  from  fort  Mifflin,  during  which,  several 
of  those  who  had  surrendered,  escaped  and 
'^^erc  received  by  their  friends,  who  were  now 
*pdn  in  possession  of  the  redoubt.  The  num- 
^  of  prisoners  actually  brought  off  in  the 
boui were  two  subalterns,  and  fifty-six  privates. 
The  attack  on  the  redoubt  was  renewed,  but 
without  success:  and  two  attempts  made  by 
lieutenant  colonel  Smith  from  fort  Mifllin  to 
«tona  it,  failed.  The  garrison  of  fort  Mifflin 
l^ing  much  annoyed  by  the  fire  from  it,  gcne- 
^  Washington  directed   new   covers,    in   a 
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CHAP.  IV.  place  of  greater  security,    to   be   erected  for 
1777.    the  troops;  and  the  meadow  banks,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  up  to  the  mouth  of  Hol- 
lander'B  creek,  to  be  cut  in  several  places,  so  m 
to  inundate  the  adjacent  ground,  and  stop  the 
progress  of  the  works  the  enemy  were  raising. 
But  the  garrison  was  not  sufficient  to  effect  this 
service,  and  the  commodore  had  too  little  con- 
fidence in  the  seamen  to  trust  them  on  shore », 
In  a  few  nights,  the  enemy  constructed  a  lon^f 
breastwDrk  on  the  high  ground  of  the  island 
which  enfiladed  the  principal  battery,  and  rciL  - 
dered  it  necessary  to  throw  up  some  cover  ocr' 
the  platform,  to  protect  the  men  who  workecS 
the  guns. 

The  aids  expected  by  the  garrison  from  th^ 
Jersey  militia  were  not  received.     "  Assured 
yourself,"   said  lieutenant  colonel  Smith  in  a-# 
letter  pressing  earnestly  for  a  re-enforcement  - 
of  continental  troops,  "  that  no  dependence  is 
to  be  put  on  the  militia;  whatever  men  your 
excellency  determines  on  sending,  no  time  is 
to  be  lost.''     The  garrison  of  fort  Mifflin  was 
now  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- six  effec- 
tives,   and  thcit  of  Red  Bank  did  not  much 
exceed  two  hundred. 

In  consequence  of  these  representations,  it 
was  determined  to  send  a  re- enforcement  of 
continental  troops  to  both  forts.  Colonel  Angel 
with  his  regiment  from  Rhode  Island  was 
ordered  to  Red  Bank,   and  lieutenant  colonel 
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Jchn  Greea  of  Virginia,  with  about  two  hun-  chap.iv. 

dred  men  of  his  regixnent,  was  ordered  to  fort    1777. 

Mifltn.     The  baron  D'Arendt,  whose  service 

IB  Europe  Jed  to  the  opinion  that  he  possessed 

h     iMae  conaiderahle  skiU  in  tjie  art  of  defending 

^    brtified  places,  and  who  had  now  recovered  his 

^    lieaHht  was  directed  to  repair  to  the  latter  fort, 

7    nd  take  command  of  it. 

f         The  general  appears  to  have  felt  some  appre- 

'     iieasipB  that  jdiis  order  might  wound  lieutenant 

colonel  Smith,  who  had  heretofore  conducted 

^26  defence  of  the  place.  In  his  letter,  comimu- 

nicatii^  the  intelligence  of  the  re-enforcement 

^eat  under  lieutenant  colonel  Green,  and  the 

^UTrangement  relative  to  the  commanding  officer, 

A^^aays  ^'colonel  D'Arendt  having  nowreco- 

^i^^red  fi^m  bis  indisposition  will,  this  day,  pro- 

CHsed  to  fort  Mifflin  to  take  the  command  there, 

Agreeably  to  my  first  intention.     Your  conduct 

you  have  been  vested  with  it,  has  been 

vch  as  to  merit  my  entire  approbation;  and  I 

assured  it  will  continue  to  be  such  as  will 

finally  preserve  to  you  an  equal  claim  to  it. 

Colonel  D'Arendt's  knowledge  and  experience 

in  war  fully  entitle  him  to  the  confidence  of 

every  officer  and  man  under  his  command.'* 

Lieutenant  colonel  Smith,    however,   desired 

l^vt  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  but  on  receiving 

an  answer  to  that  request,  in  which  the  com- 

nunder  in  chief,  after  stating  the  difficulty  of 

^ncUng  the  necessary  re- enforcements  without 

VOL.  III.  c  c 
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CHAP.  IV.  an  officer  of  superior  rank,   and  that  he  was 
1 777.    induced  by  that  circumstance,  and  not  by  a 
wish  to  supersede  him,    whose   conduct  he 
approved,  to  order  colonel  D^Arendt  on  that 
service,  left  it  in  his  choice  to  continue  in  the 
fort  or  rejoin  his  corps.     These  explanations, 
added  to  the  ill  health  of  colonel  D'Arendt^ 
which  obliged  him  to  retire  for  a  few  days  from 
the  unwholesome  damps  of  Mud  island  to  Red 
Bank,  determined  lieutenant  colonel  Smith  to 
remain  in  fort  Mifflin. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Brandywin^: 
admiral  Howe,  who  supposed  the  army  to  tx 
unquestionably  secured  by  that  event,  from  am  3 
circumstance  which  could  render  the  immedia^^ 
aid  of  the  fleet  essential  to  its  safety,  saife^ 
for  the  Delaware,  where  he  expected  to  ajcr- 
rive  in  time  to  meet  and  co-operate  with  thm^ 
land  forces  in  and  about  Philadelphia.  Be3 
the  winds  were  so  unfavourable,  and  the  nav  i 
gation  of  the  bay  of  Delaware  so  difficult,  th:^ 
his  van  did  not  get  into  the  river  until  the  fourt:! 
of  October.  The  ships  of  war  and  transport::- 
which  followed,  and  which  came  up  from  tlm^ 
sixth  to  the  eighth,  anchored  from  Newcastle 
to  Reedy  island. 

The  frigates  in  advance  of  the  fleet  had  nO 
yet  succeeded  in  their  endeavours  to  eflfect  ^ 
passage  for  the  ships  through  the  lower  doubJ^ 
row  of  chevaux-de-frize.  Though  no  long^' 
protected  by  the  fort  at  Billingsport,  they  weC< 
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defended  by  the  water  force  above,    and  the  chaf.iv. 
work  was  found  to  be  more  difficult  than  had    1777. 
been  expected.     Although  the  scarcity  of  am- 
munition restrained  in  some  degree  the  fire 
from  the  gallies  and  floating  batteries,  it  was 
not  until  about  the  middle  of  October  that  the 
impediments  were  in  part  removed,  so  as  to 
^      afford  a  narrow  and  intricate  passage  through 
^i      them  up  to  the  forts.     In  the  mean-time,  the 
r.      fire  from    the   Pennsylvania    shore    had    not 
/      produced  all  the  efiect  expected  from  it,  and 
'       it  was  perceived  that  greater  exertions  would 
t^e  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  the  works, 
^an  could  safely   be    made    in   the    present 
relative   situation  of  the  armies,    under  this 
'>>ipression,  general  Howe,  soon  after  the  Ame- 
^can  army  had  returned  to  its  old  camp  on 
^kippack,  retired  from  Germantown,  and  con- 
^^ntred-his  troops  in  Philadelphia. 

This  movement  was  preparatory  to  a  com- 
^ined  attack  by  land  and  water  on  forts  Mercer, 
^Ad  Mifflin,  which  had  been  agreed  on  by  the 
admiral  and  general. 

After  effecting  a  passage  through  the  works 
sunk  in  the  river  at  Billingsport,  other  difficul- 
ties still  remained  to  be  encountered  by  the 
ships  of  war.     Several  rows  of  Chevaux-de- 
frize  had  been  sunk  about  half  a  mile  below 
Mud  island,  which  were  protected  by  the  guns 
of  forts  Mifflin  and  Mercer,  as  well  as  by  the 
^i      moveable  water   force,     so  that  to  raise  the 
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cfaAP.iv.  fitaie^  and  cletar  the  chtonel  was  impractiiJable, 
}777.   withfOfUt  havitig  firtt  taken  the  forts. 
October.       On  the  21st,  colonel  count  Donop  a  Gertnan 
officer  who  had  gained  great  reputation  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  crossed  the  Delaware  at 
Cooper's  ferry  opposite  Philadelphia,    at  the 
head  of  a  detachment  of  Hessians,  consisting, 
besides  light  infantry  and  chasseurs,  of  three     ^ 
battalions  of  grenadiers  and  the  regiment  of 
Mesbach,  amounting  to  about  twelve  hundred 
ftien,  in   order  to  proceed  next  day  to  the 
attack  of  the  fort  at  Red  Bank. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  that,  so  soon  as  the 
attack  should  be  made  by  colonel  count  Donop^ 
a  heavy  cannonade  on  fort  Mifflin  should  com- 
mence from  the  batteries  on  the  Pennsylvania 
shore,   and  that  the  Vigilant,   a  ship  of  wax^ 
should  pass  through  a  narrow  and  very  confine<l 
channel  between  Hog  island,  next  below  M *^d 
'     island,   and  the  Pennsylvania  shore  so  as    '•^ 
attack  the  fort  in  the  rear.     Mean-while,    ^^ 
divert  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  and  of  tSne 
marine  force,  from  the  Vigilant  and  from  oth-^^ 
more  serious  attacks,    the  advanced  fiigate:^  s> 
together  with  the  Isis  and  Augusta,  were     ^^ 
approach  fort  Mifflin   in   front,    up  the    m^i" 
channel,  as  far  as  the  impediments  in  it  woi^M 
admit,  and  from  thence  batter  the  \^*orks. 

The  fortifications  at  Red  Bank  consisted     of 
extensive  outer  works,  within  which  was    ^n 
intrehchment  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  boarded 
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{raised,  on  which  colonel  Greene  after  cmakht, 
ng  command  of  the  place  had  bestowed  a  1777. 
It  deal  of  labour.  Late  in  the  evening:  of  Attack  in 
22d,  count  Donop  appeared  before  the  fort 
attacked  it  with  great  intrepidity.  It  was 
nded  with  equal  resolution.  The  outer 
ks  being  too  extensive  to  be  manned  by  the 
e  under  colonel  Greene,  which  did  not  ex- 
1  five  hundred  men,  were  only  used  to  gall 
enemy  while  advancing,  and  on  their  near 
roach  were  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  who 
red  within  the  inner  intrenchment,  from 
^nce  they  kept  up  against  the  Hessians, 
)  pressed  on  with  great  gallantry,  a  most 
rf  and  destructive  fire.  Colonel  Donop,  Gok»d 
le  leading  on  his  troops,  received  a  mortal  ;sSl^,/!J2 
tidy  and  lieutenant  colonel  Mingerode,  thej 
tnd  in  command,  fell  about  the  same  time, 
itenant  colonel  Linsing,  now  the  oldest  re- 
mng  officer  of  the  detachment,  drew  oflF  his 
ps;  and,  being  favoured  by  the  darkness  of 
niglit,  collected  as  many  of  the  wounded  as 
d  be  brought  off.  He  marched  about  five 
s  that  night,  and  returned  next  day  to 
lidelphia.  In  this  unsuccessful  expedition, 
^rding  to  the  best  information  which  could 
<iUected,  the  enemy  lost  about  four  hun- 
l  men.  The  garrison,  which  was  re-en- 
ed  from  fort  MiiBin,  and  aided  by  the  gal- 
which  flanked  the  enemy  both  advancing 
>  retreating,  having  fought  under  cover  lost 
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CHAP.  IV.  only  thirty. two  men  killed  and  wounded.     It 
1777.    would  appear  from  the  statement   given  by 
general  Howe  of  this  enterprise,  that  the  inner 
works  could  not  be  carried  without  scaling  lad- 
dcrs,   and  that  colonel  Donop  had  not  been 
furnished  with  them.     Had  the  requisitions  of 
the  commander  in  chief  been  complied  with, 
and  a  camp  been  formed  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance  by  the  Jersey  militia,  so  as  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  rear  of  the  assailants,  it  is  probable 
that  this  whole  corps  might  have  been  destroyed. 
In  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  perform  the 
part  assigned  to  the  navy,  the  Augusta,  a  sixty- 
four  gun  ship,  with  four  other  smaller  vessels, 
passed  the  lower  line  of  chevaux-de-frize  oppo- 
site to  Billingsport,  and  lay  above  them,  waiting 
the  assault  to  be  made  on  the  fort  from  tli^ 
land.    The  flood  tide  setting  in  about  the  tim^ 
the    attack    commenced,    they   slipped    their 
cables  and  moved  with  it  up  the  river.     Tti^ 
obstructions  which  had  been  sunk  in  the  riv^^ 
had  in  some  degree  changed  its  channel,  ^^ 
that  the  Augusta,  and  the  Merlin  grounded    ^ 
considerable  distance  below  the  second  lii"^^ 
of  chevaux-de-frize;    and  a  strong  northerly 
wind,  which  had  prevented  the  Vigilant  fros^ 
coming  up  to  ,the  station  assigned  her,  sti  1^ 
continuing,  so  checked  the  rising  of  the  tid^^f 
that  these  vessels  could  not  be  floated  by  th^< 
subsequent  flood.     Their  situation,  howeve:^> 
was  not  discerned  that  evening.     The  frigates 
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approached  the  fort  as  near  as  possible,  against  cHAP.nr. 
^'hich  they  kept  up  an  incessant  fire.     The    1777. 
batteries  from  the  Pennsylvania  shore  also  were 
opened  on  the  garrison,  but  night  soon  put  an 
end  to  the  cannonade.    Very  early  next  mom- 
ing,  it  was  recommenced,  in  the  hope  that  un- 
der cover  of  the  fire  from  the  vessels  and  from 
the  batteries,    the   Augusta  and  the   Merlin 
might  be  got  off.     It  was  soon  discovered  that 
they  were  on  ground,  and  four  fire  ships  were 
sent  against  them,  but  without  eflFect.     Mean- 
while  a  very  warm  cannonade  was  continued 
on  both  sides,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Au- 
irusta  took  fire,  and  it  was  found  impracticable 
to   extinguish  the   flames.     In  this   state   of 
^tngs  it  became  necessary  to  take  out  the 
^en,  and  to  withdraw  the  frigates,  to  prevent 
^e  injury  they  might  sustain  when  she  should 
*^low  up.     This   being   in   a   great  measure 
effected,  and  the  Merlin,  which  could  not  be 
**emoved,  being  set  on  fire,  the  Augusta  blew  rite  aq«m 
Up,  and  in  her  were  lost  a  few  of  the  crew, w^*** 
^Omong  whom  were  a  lieutenant  Baldock,*^  and 
the  chaplain,  and  gunner.     For  their  continu- 
ance  in  the  vessel,  no  reason  has  been  assigned. 
The  reptilse  of  the  detachment  commanded 
by  count  Donop,  inspired  congress  with  the 
most  flattering  hopes  respecting  the  permanent 
defence  of  the  posts  on  the  Delaware.     That 

^  Ammal  Re^9ter*m»*Stedman. 
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QJAT.iw.  body  expressed  its  high  sense  of  the  merits  of 
1777.  colonel  Greene,  who  had  commanded  in  fort 
Meroer,  of  lieutenant  cdbnel  Smith  who  bad 
commaiided  in  fort  Mifflin,  and  of  commodoiv 
Htzlewood  who  commanded  the  gallies;  aod 
Ki  each  of  these  officers,  an  elegant  sword  wu 
presented,  as  a  mark  of  the  estimation  in  whick 
lis  services  were  held  by  the  public. 

The  evacuation  of  Germantown  by  the  Bri- 
ftxsh,  so  immediately  after  general  WashingtoB. 
had  re-occupied  his  old  camp  on  Skippack 
creeky  having  rendered  that  position  too  remote 
®*;«jjgj^  to  be  any  longer  eligible,  the  American  aro^jT 
S^'S.S  advanced  to  White  marshy  withii^  fiftceB  miles 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  objects  of  the  commander  in  chief  m&^ 
atill  the  same.     He  counted  on  enfeebling,   i^ 
Bome  degree,   the  operations  of  the  .eneoray 
against  the  forts  on  the  Delaware,  on  fightis^^ 
them,  if  he  could  do  so  to  advantage,  and  ^^ 
restraining  their  fora^ng  parties,  and  cuttioS 
off  their  supplies  from  the  country.  His  parti^^ 
»of  light  horse,  who  with  indefatigable  vigilanc^^ 
watched  their  motions,  gave  him  early  intelli" 
gence  of  all  their  movements.     On  being  is^'^ 
.formed  that  count  Donop  had  crossed  ov^^ 
into  Jersey,  he   could  not  conceive  that  bi^ 
design  was  to  carry  Red  Bank  by  storm,  btA^ 
supposed  that  he  intended  to  invest  it,  and  to 
force  the  garrison  by  regular  approaches  an^ 
bombardment,  to  capitulate.    Immediate  me^- 
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ires  were  taken  to  raise  if  possible,  the  militia  chap,  iv. 
f  New  Jersey,  in  order  to  form  such  a  force 
n  his  rear  as  would  disable  him  from  prosecu- 
ing  the  siege;  but  they  had  been  already  so 
harassed  by  repeated  calls  during  the  invasion 
of  their  own  state,  and  were  still  drawn  so 
frequently  from  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  their  eastern  frontier,  in  defending 
wluch  they  felt  a  more  immediate  interest, 
that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  bring  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  them  into  the  field,*  to  derive 
tMn  their  services  any  essential  advantage. 

While  the  dispositions  of  "the  American  army 
ere  such  as  to  embarrass  as  much  as  possible 
kc  communication  of  the  enemy  with  the 
iuntry,  it  was  essentially  important  to  the 
•csent  views  of  the  commander  in  chief  to 
tercept  all  supplies  coming  from  their  ships. 
his  was  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the 
"csent  position  of  the  British  army.  They 
ere  in  possession  of  the  Schuylkill,  the  mouth 
which  was  commanded  by  their  batteries, 


•  The  usual  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  service  of  the 
lida,  was  at  this  time  very  much  increased,  by  an  event, 
no  means  common.  The  time  for  which  the  gover- 
r  was  elected  had  expired,  and  no  new  election  had  been 
idc  The  late  executive,  therefore,  did  not  think  itself 
thorized  to  take  any  measures  as  an  executive,  and  had 
»t  general  Dickenson  ventured  to  order  out  the  militia 
'  his  own  authority,  they  could  not  have  been  put  in 
otion. 

VOL.  III.  D  d 
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cHAJMv.  and  over  which  they  had  throwTi  a  bridg 
1777.  They  were  also  in  possession  of  Province  a 
Carpenter's  islands,  on  each  of  which  a  body 
troQBs  was  stationed.  Boats  laden  with  pro^ 
sions'lBbuld  deposit  their  cargoes  opposite  t 
chevaux-de-frize,  from  whence  they  were  cc 
veycd  through  the  islands  to  Philadeiph 
Thus  was  their  intercourse  with  the  fleet  kc 
up,  which,  though  precarious  and  difHcult,  y< 
greatly  relieved  them.  An  intercourse  betwe 
the  rich  country  below  Chester  and  Wilmin 
ton,  WHS  maintained,  nor  was  it  practicable 
destroy  it,  while  its  preservation  was  wish 
by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  To  this  mo 
of  communication  the  commander  in  chief 
part  directed  his  attention.  General  Potter 
very  vigilant  and  judicious  ofticer,  who  coi 
manded  a  small  body  of  militia  on  the  south 
the  Schuylkill,  first  discovered  the  passage 
several  parties  by  this  route ;  and  captain  L 
of  the  cavalry,  who  had  already  greatly  disti 
l^uishcd  himself  by  his  activity  as  a  partisa 
and  by  the  accuracy  of  his  intelligence,  w 
directed  to  cross  the  Schuylkill  and  obtain  a 
rcct  information  of  the  position  of  the  enei 
in  that  quarter,  of  the  force  of  their  seve 
stations,  and  of  the- exact  route  which  v 
pursued. by  the  convoys  from  the  fleet  to  Phi 
delphia.  This  service  he  accomplished  so 
after  engaging  in  it. 

Being  posficssed  of  the  necessary  informatic 
general  Potter  was   directed  to  move  at  o 
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time,  and  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  all  the  run-  cm.w.  iv. 
ning"  stones  from  the  mills  in  the  nciL;hl)oiir-     17V7. 
hood  of  Chester,  and  on  the  Brand) nine,  in  * 
i     order  to  prevent  supplies  of  flour    fronu^that 
source;  and  a  strong  detachment  of  militia  was 
ordered  to  his  assistance,  for  the  puq)osc  of 
enabling  him  to  break  up  the  waggon   joad, 
along  which   the   convoys  of  provisions   had 
passed.     The  service  concerning  the  mills  was 
executed  by  captain  Lee,  who  at  the  same  time 
captured  a  small  foraging  party,  about  twelve 
miles  below  Chester. 

The  situation  of  the  forts  still  continued  ex- 
tremely critical.      That   on  Mud   island  had 
been  wretchedly  constructed,  and  required,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commandant,  and  of  major 
Fleur)%  a  very  excellent  officer  belonging  to 
the  French  service  who  was  engaged  as  an  en- 
ginecr,  and  was  employed  in  the  defence  of  it, 
at  least  eight  hundred  men  fully  to  man  the 
lines  in  case  of  an  assault,    to  which  it  was 
greatly  exposed.     Mud  island '  is  about  half  a 
^ile  in  length.     At  the  lower  end  of  it  was 
placed  fort  Mifflin,  having  its  principal  fortifi- 
cations in  front  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
^ips  coming  up  the  river.     The  defences  in 
the  rear  consisted  only  of  a  ditch  and  palisades 
.     pfotected  by  two  block- houses,  the  upper  story 
of  one  of  which,  had  been  destroyed  in  the  late 
cannonade.     Above  the  fort  were  two  batte- 
ries opposing  those  constructed  by  the  enemy 
Dd2 
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CHAP.  IV.  on  Province  and  Carpenter's  islands,  both  ol 
1777.  which  were  in  their  possession  and  were  sepa- 
rated from  Mud  island  only  by  a  narrow  pas- 
sage between  four  and  five  hundred  yards  wide 
This  passage  was,  in  a  great  degree,  com 
manded  by  the  English  batteries.  They  hac 
driven  out  of  it  the  moveable  water  force  whicl 
had  been  originally  relied  on  for  security  fronr 
that  quarter.  In  addition  to  this,  that  force 
found  itself  compelled  in  rough  weather  to  tak< 
shelter  under  the  high  bank  on  the  Jersc; 
shore. 

The  vessels  of  war  engaged  in  the  defence  c 
the  Delaware,  were  partly  continental,  and  parti; 
in  the  service  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
under  a  commodore  who  held  his  commissio 
from  the  latter.  A  misunderstanding  pre 
vailed  between  the  commodore  and  lieutenar 
colonel  Smith  who  commanded  the  garrison  a 
fort  Mifflin,  and  also  between  the  commodor 
and  the  officers  of  the  navy  in  continental  sex 
vice.  Colonel  Smith  required  that  guard  boat 
and  gallies  should  be  continually  stationed  ii 
the  channel  between  the  fort  and  the  enemy 
w  hich  the  commodore  frequently  refused. 

That  garrison  consisted  only  of  three  hun 
dred  continental  troops,  a  number  insufficien 
to  place  a  single  line  round  the  works.  The] 
were  in  perpetual  apprehension,  lest,  in  thi 
nights,  the  darkness  of  which  was  greatly  in 
creased  by  thick  fogs,  the  enemy  should  pas2 
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over  in  boats  from  Province  island,  and,  filling  chap,  iv. 
up  the  ditch  with  fascines,  carry  the  place  by  a    1777. 
coup-de-main,  or  take  possession  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  island  and  from  thence  batter  down 
die  slight  defence  which  covered  them  in  that 
direction. 

The  authority  and   exertions  of  the   com- 
mander in  chief,  were  necessary  to  prevent  the 
differences  between  the  officers  from  essentially 
injuring  the  service :  and  to  induce  commodore 
Hazlewood  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  his 
fittle  fleet  as  would  best  cover  fort  Mifllin  from 
the  real  danger  with  which  it  was  threatened, 
■ft  ivas  readily  to  be  conjectured  that  if  an  attack 
""om  the  islands  should  be  meditated,  the  at- 
^ntion  of  the  vessels  would  be   called  from 
^hat  quarter  by  an  attempt  from  below  on  the 
cVievaux-de-frize.     To   prevent   the    mischief 
'^vhich  might  thus  be  occasioned,  the  general 
earnestly  requested  that  he  would  never  permit 
Wmself  to  lose  sight  of  the  passage  from  Pro- 
vince to  Mud  island,    but  would  continually 
station  a  part  of  his  fleet  in  such  a  manner  as 
immediately  to  act  with  the  most  effect  on  any 
hody  of  troops  attempting  that  passage.     This 
important  duty  he  conceived  might  be  attended 
to  with  the  less  hazard  to  other  parts  of  the 
service,    because  the  solidity  of  the  obstruc- 
tions in  the  river  was  such,  that  a  few  rcdhot 
balls  from   a   part   of  the  flotilla  judiciously 
posted,  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  che- 
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CHAP.  IV.  vaux-de-frizc  while  the  clanger  from  the  islan 
1777.    should  continue. 

Finding  the  difficulties  of  drawing  the  milil 
of  Jersey  to  the  Delaware  to  be  so  great,  that  t! 
exertions  of  generals  Dickenson  and  Form 
could  not  surmount  them,  it  was  determin< 
to  strengthen  the  garrison  still  further  from  tl 
continental  army.     Three  hundred  Pennsylv 

nia  militia  were  detached,  to  be  divided  b 

^^^^»p-  tw^een  the  two  forts;  and  a  few  days  afterwxu^ 
general  Varnum  with  his  brigade,  was  order 
to  take  a  position  about  Woodbury,  near  R 
Bank,  and  to  relieve  and  re-enforce  the  gan 
sons  of  both  forts  as  far  as  his  strength  wou 
permit,  and  the  necessity  of  their  situatii 
should  require.  General  Forman,  with  su 
militia  as  he  could  bring  into  the  field,  w 
directed  to  join  him ;  and  the  hope  was  entc 
tained  that  so  respectable  a  continental  for 
would  induce  the  militia  to  assemble  in  great 
numbers.  Sixteen  hundred  men  had  now  be 
detached  on  this  service,  and  a  larger  for 
could  not  be  spared  from  the  army  without  t 
much  disregarding  its  safety. 

It  was  not  from  the  opposite  shore  alone  tl 
danger  to  fort  Mifflin  was  apprehended.  T 
enemy  being  in  possession  of  the  river  aboi 
it  was  greatly  feared  that  preparations  w< 
making  at  Philadelphia  to  proceed  down  t 
Delaware,  and  by  attacking  the  upper  part 
Mud  island,  to  facilitate  tlie  operations  whi 
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ht  be  meditated  from  Province,  and  Car-  chap.iv, 
er's  islands.  To  guard  as  much  as  possible  1777. 
nst  these  dangers,  the  fleet  was  again  re-en- 
ed  by  seamen  drawn  from  the  army,  and 
t  exertions  were  used  in  cutting  the  banks, 
s  to  inundate  the  grounds  on  the  islands 
ipied  by  the  enemy,  and  to  embarrass  all 

•  plans.  Directions  were  also  given  to  lay 
upper  parts  of  Mud  island,  where  the 
md  is  low,  under  water,  so  as  to  prevent 
enemy  from  making  a  lodgment  there. 
eneral  Washington  had  always  felt  the  pe- 
ir  advantage  which  must  result  from  a  vie- 
over  the  enemy  before  a  junction  between 

•  fleet  and  army  could  be  effected,  and  had 
L  determined  to  risk  much  to  gain  one.  He 
therefore  fought  the  battle  of  Germantown, 
after  receiving  some  small  re-enforcements, 
again  taken  a  position  from  which  it  might 
iracticable  once  more  to  attack  them  to  ad- 
age.  By  withdrawing  tp  Philadelphia,  sir 
liam  Howe  had  taken  a  position  so  much 
iger  than  that  at  Germantown,  and  so  much 
er  the  point  against  which  his  operations 

•  now  to  be  directed,  as  very  much  to  di- 
ish  the  hope  inspired  by  his  former  situa- 
,  of  being  able  to  seize  some  moment  when 
Force  might  be  so  divided  as  to  afford  a  fair 
^ability  of  attacking  him  uith  success.  Yet 
American  army  approached  within  fifteen 
:s  of  the  city,    and  from   that  camp  had 
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CHAP.  IV.  anxiously  sought  an  occasion  of  giving  the  r^ 
1777.  enemy  some  blow  which  might  compel  him  to  ^^ 
abandon  the  metropolis.  The  circumspect  .a-j 
caution  of  general  Howe  afforded  none.  After -^r 
the  repulse  at  Red  Bank,  he  took  his  measures^^^ 
slowly,  but  with  certainty,  to  obtain  possessionvrsi 
of  the  forts,  without  again  encountering  the^^ne 
hazards  of  an  assault. 

In  this  state  of  things,  intelligence  was  re 

ceived   of  the   successful   termination   of  th^^ae 
northern  campaign,  in  consequence  of  which  ^^, 
great  part  of  the  troops  employed  against  Bur-  — ^- 
goyne  might  be  drawn  to  aid  the  army  in  Penn  — ^- 
sylvania.  But  it  was  feared  before  these  re-en  -^- 
forcements   could    arrive,    the    enemy    %vou1^^kI 
succeed  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  forta^^y 
and  removing  the  obstructions  to  the  navigatioE=n 
of  the  Delaware.   This  consideration  fumishc*     d 
a  strong  motive  for  risking  much  in  order  t^=o 

raise  the  siege  of  fort  Mifflin;  but  the  relativ e 

force  of  the  armies;  the  difficulties  attendin       g. 

an  attack  in  their  present  situation;  and,  abov c 

all,  the  danger  that  a  defeat  might  so  weake===n 
him,  that  he  might  be  disabled  from  meetin^-^^g 
the  enemy,  even  after  the  arrival  of  the  troo]^^s 
now  expected  from  the  northern  army,  dete — ^' 
mined  general  Washington  not  to  hazard  a 
second  attack  while  under  his  present  circun^ci- 
stances. 

A  council  of  general  officers  was  called  tWrsc 
day  before  Vamum  had  crossed  the  Delawar"^# 
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%vho  unanimously  concurred  in  this  opinion,  chap.iv. 
>Vt  that  time,  the  eflFective  force  of  the  British  irrr. 
axmy,  according  to  the  best  estimate  the  gene- 
ral could  make  of  it,  amounted  to  at  least  ten 
thousand  rank  and  file.  He  supposed  this  csti- 
fXiate  to  be  more  probably  too  low,  than  too 
high- 

The  effective  force  of  the  continental  army 
in  rank  and  file,  including  Vamum's  brigade, 
amounted  to  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  regulars,    and    two    thousand   seven 
hundred  and  seventeen  militia,  of  which  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-six,  being  the  militia 
^f  Maryland  and  Virginia,  would  be  discharged 
**i  three  days.     The  garrisons  of  forts  Mifflin 
**^  Mercer,  consisting  then  of  about  six  hun- 
^^**cd  and   fifty  continental  troops,  and   three 
*^Undred  Pennsylvania  militia,  and  the  detach- 
^ent  of  about  five  hundred  militia  on  the  other 
^ide  of  the  Schuylkill  under  general  Potter, 
^^cre  not  included  in  this  computation. 

To  expedite  as  much  as  possible  the  re-en- 
^Tcements  from  the  north,  colonel  Hamilton 
^^i^^  immediately  dispatched  to  represent  fully 
'^>  general  Gates  the  condition  both  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  American  armies   in  Pennsylvania, 
^Hd  to  urge  him  if  he  contemplated  for  them  no 
^^^er  service  of  more  importance,  to  send  im- 
^^ediately  to  his  aid  the  fifteen  regiments  of 
^assachussetts,  and  three  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  had   been  employed  in  the   northern 

VOL.  HI.  E  c 
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CHAP.  IV.  department.  His  orders  were  not  peremp 
1777.  because  it  was  not  impossible  that  some  < 
object  (as  the  capture  of  New  York)  still  i 
interesting  than  expelling  general  Howe 
Philadelphia,  might  be  contemplated  by  G; 
and  with  the  accomplishment  of  any 
object  he  meant  not  to  interfere. 

While  these  exertions  were  making  b) 
American  general  to  accelerate  the  aids 
pccted  from  the  north,  sir  William  Howe 
severingly  prosecuted  his  preparations  ag 
fort  Mifflin.  In  the  mean-time,  it  was  d 
vered  that  a  regular  communication  by  \ 
was  kept  up  with  the  fleet,  by  boats  ^v 
passed  in  the  night  with  muffled  oars  bet' 
Province  and  Mud  islands,  very  near  the  $ 
of  the  former,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scl 
kill.  This  was  communicated  to  the  coir 
dore,  who  thought  it  impraclicablc  to  pre 
the  intercourse. 

The  preparations  for  the  meditated  attac 
fort  Mifflin  from  floating  batteries,  and  ; 
Province  island  where  very  extensive  and 
cient  works  had  been  erected,  w  ere  now  m 
completed;  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  r 
of  certainly  preventing  its  success  but  by 
ving  the  enemy  out  of  the  island.  Sue 
enterprise,  after  being  contemplated  for  s 
time,  was  deemed  too  hazardous,  and 
therefore  abandoned.  To  ensure  success, 
party  must  have  amounted  to  at  least  fil 
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hundred  men,  who  could  only  enter  the  island  chap,  iv. 
by  marching  towards  Chester,  as  far  as  the     i777. 
Bell  tavern  near  Darby,  from  whence  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  down  to  the  Delaware,  and 
march  four  miles  up  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  to 
the  works  to  be  attacked.     The  enemy  had 
constructed  a  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  with- 
in  four  miles  of  the  Bell  tavern;  and,  conse- 
9ttendy,  on  their  first  alarm  in  Province  island 
it  vrould  be  in  their  power  to  throw  a  body  of 
^•Xiops  into  the  rear  of  the  American  party 
^^liich  would  effectually  cut  off  its  retreat. 

The  attempt  then  could  not  be  made  without 

*    covering  party  sufficiently  strong  to  secure 

^^  retreat  of  the  detachment  which  should 

^^^r  Province  island,  or  a  removal  of  the 

^l^ole  army  to  the  other  side  of  the  Schuylkill. 

The  first  measure  would  so  weaken  the  camp 

^^    to  leave  it  with  all  the  artillery  and  stores 

c  3c posed  to  the  enemy,  who  might  turn  their 

^*^liole  force  either  against  the  covering  party, 

0^  the  portion  of  the  army  remaining  in  camp, 

*i\d  obtain  a  sure  and  easy  victory  over  either. 

To  the  second  there  were  many  and  great 

objections.     A  removal  to  the  west  side  of  the 

Schuylkill,  would  uncover  the  stores  at  Easton, 

Bethlehem,  and  AUentown,  as  well  as  several 

hospitals  which  were  within  the  reach  of  the 

enemy.  It  would  also,  by  placing  the  Schuyl. 

kill  between  the  two  armies,  the  passage  over 

which  general  Howe  commanded,  enable  him 

EC  2 
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'V-  to  make  larger  detachments  against  Red  Banlc.  ^     p 
7.    than  could  be  hazarded,  while  the  America^mi     |  op^ 
army  lay  in  full  force  within  twelve  miles  of 
him,  without  any  intervening  impediment. 

These  considerations  compelled  the  genersal 
to  abandon  the   enterprise   against   Provinc^c 
island,  though  he  was  aware  of  its  importance  < 
to  the  enemy,  and  the  danger  to  fort  MifSi  n 
from  the  fortifications  constructed  on  it.     IC  e 
was  under  the  necessity  of  quietly  looking  or^» 
and  observing  the  progress  of  the  work,  witbm- 
out  being  able  to  obstruct  it. 

When  their  batteries  both  on  the  island 
water  were   completed,    intelligence  was 
ceived  that  a  grand  attack  would  be  made,  fc 
which  purpose  it  was  expected  that  a  consic 
erable  force  would  be  detached  from  the  arm^^^X 
in  Philadelphia.     In  the  opinion  that  such  ^ 

measure  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  enj 
ging  with  advantage  those  who  should  remair 
a  council  of  general  officers  was  once  mor 
summoned,  who  unanimously  declared  again^^  ^^ 
such  an  attempt,  and  it  was  consequendy  re  ^^^' 
linquished. 
Ncnembrr.      Early  lu  thc  moHiing  of  the  10th,  a  new  an^  ^^^ 
large  battery  on  Province  island,  of  twenty. four^^  ^' 
and  thirty-two  pounders,  and  two  howitzers  ccr:^^' 
eight  inches  each,  opened  about  five  hundre   ^^^^ 
yards  from  fort  Mifflin,  which  kept  up  throug'^*^^ 
the  day,  and  for  several  successive  days,  a— ^^ 
incessant  fire.  Thc  block-houses  were  reduce       d 
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a  heap  of  ruins;  the  palisades  were  beaten  chap. tv. 
%wn;  and  most  of  the  guns  dismounted,  and    1777. 
Iierwise  disabled.  The  barracks  were  battered 

every  part  so  as  to  render  it  impracticable 

•  the  troops  to  continue  in  them.  They  were 
der  the  necessity  of  working  and  watching  < 

*  whole  night  to  repair  the  damages  of  the 
Yj  and  to  guard  against  a  storm  of  which 
ty  were  in  perpetual  apprehension.  If  in  the 
y,  a  few  moments  were  allowed  for  rqpose, 
iRras  taken  on  the  wet  earth,  which  was  ren- 
ted by  the  heavy  rains  that  fell  about  this 
ne,  a  soft  mud.  The  garrison  was  relieved 
'•  general  Vamum,  with  fresh  men  every 
rty-eight  hours;  but  his  brigade  was  so  weak 
at  half  the  men  were  constantly  on  duty. 
Colonel  Smith  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  and 

this  general  Vamum  concurred  with  him, 
at  a  storm,  if  attempted,  would  certainly 
cceed,  and  that  the  garrison  ought  to  be 
ithdrawn;  but  general  Washington  still  che- 
ihed  the  hope  that  the  place  might  be  main- 
ined  until  he  should  be  re- enforced  from  the 
^rthem  army.  He  conceived  that  a  storm 
ould  not  be  attempted  until  the  works  were 
ittered  down,  and  therefore  recommended 
lat  the  whole  night  should  be  employed  in 
£^^s.  To  make  them  the  more  expediti- 
usly,  he  directed  drafts  from  the  militia  every 
light,  with  a  promise  that  they  should  be  per- 
ciitted  to  return  every  morning  to  Red  Bank ; 
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CHAP,  f V.  and  ordered  that  it  should  be  defended  to  the 
1777.    last  extremity.       Never   were    orders   better 
executed. 

Several  of  the   garrison  were   killed,    and 
among  them   captain   Treat,    a   very   gallant 


^^'^'  ^^  officer  who  commanded  the  artillery.  Colonel 
Smith  received  a  contusion  on  his  hip  and  arm, 
which  obliged  him  to  give  up  the  command, 
and  retire  to  Red  Bank.  Major  Fleury  was 
also  slightly  wounded,  but  not  sufficiendy  to 
prevent  his  continuing  to  perform,  with  unre- 
mitted exertions,   the  arduous  duties  of  his 


Twdfth,    Station.     His  report  to  the  commander  in  chief 
was,  that  though  the  block-houses  were  beaten 
down,  all  the  guns  in  them  except  two  disabled, 
and  several  breaches  made  in  the  walls,   the 
place  was  still  defensible;  but  the  garrison  w^s 
so  unequal  to  what  was  required  by  theextei^^ 
of  the  lines,  and  was  so  dispirited  by  watching* 
fatigue,    and   constant  exposure   to   the  col^ 
rains,  which  were  almost  incessant;    that  l^^ 
dreaded  the  event  of  an  attempt  to  carry  tlr^ 
place  by  assault.     Fresh  troops  were  orden^^ 
to  their  relief  from  Varnum's  brigade,  and  tt^^ 
command  was  taken  first  by  colonel  Russel  ^  ^ 


FooTteenth.  aud  aftcrwards  by  major  Thayer.  The  artille^^y 
of  the  fort  commanded  by  captain  Lee,  sinc^^ 
the  death  of  captain  Treat,  was  extremely  w^  ^^ 
served.  The  enemy  was  several  times  throi^-^^ 
into  evident  confusion,  and  a  floating  batter^"* 
which  opened  in   the   morning  was   entire! 3^ 
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ilenced  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Intelligence  chap,  iv. 
/as  received  that  eflforts  were  making  to  bring  1777. 
p  a  frigate  in  the  channel  between  the  islands, 
lUowed  by  a  sloop  carrying  her  guns,  and  this 
itelligence,  obtained  from  a  reconnoitring 
arty,  was  immediately  communicated  to  the 
>inmodore,  with  orders  to  sink  a  hulk  to 
bstruct  the  passage;  but  the  difficulty  of  exe- 

jting  this  order  prevented  its  being  attempted. 

.  The  defence  being  more  obstinate  than  had  nw.  h. 
>cen  expected,  the  enemy  brought  up  their 
ihips  as  far  as  the  obstructions  in  the  river  per- 
Qitted,  and  kept  up  from  them,  as  well  as  from 
heir  batteries,  a  most  tremendous  fire.  The 
over  for  the  troops  being  now  greatly  im- 
Kiired,  they  sustained  much  more  injury  than 
n  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  The  brave 
^'anison,  however,  still  maintained  their  ground 
^th  the  most  unshaken  firmness.  In  the  midst 
►f  this  severe  and  trying  conflict,  the  Vigilant 
Mid  a  sloop  of  war  were  brought  up  the  inner 
thannel  between  Mud  and  Province  islands, 
xd  taking  a  station  within  one  hundred  yards 
^f  the  works,  not  only  kept  up  a  mostdestruc- 
ivc  cannonade,  but  threw  hand  grenades  into 
hem ;  and  with  musketry  from  her  round  top, 
billed  every  man  that  appeared  on  the  platform. 
Major  Thayer  applied  to  the  commodore  to 
remove  these  vessels,  and  informed  him  that  it 
*^ould  be  impracticable  longer  to  maintain  the 
fort,  if  they  kept  their  station.     The  commo- 
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cHAP.nr.  dore  ordered  six  gallies  on  this  service;  but, 
1777.  after  reconnoitring  the  situation  of  the  vessels, 
they  returned  without  effecting  any  thing. 
Their  report  was,  that  these  ships  were  so  co- 
vered by  the  batteries  on  Province  island,  th^at 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  them. 

FortMifRin       'The  fort  was  now  apparently  no  longer  ten- 

Sf^^I^    able.  The  works  were  all  in  ruins,  and  afforded 

S£*iirituh.  no  protection  to  the  garrison,  which  had  al- 
ready suffered  very  much.  The  position  of  tl^e 
Vigilant  rendered  any  further  continuance  on 
the  island  a  useless  and  prodigal  waste  of  hum^ui 
Nov.  ifl.  life ;  and  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  night,  tfcc 
garrison  was  withdrawn. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  drive  the  vcr  ^* 
sels  from  their  stations,  with  a  determinatid^n 
if  it  should  succeed,  again  to  take  possessic:^*i 
of  the  island,  but  the  gallies  effected  nothin^^?* 
and  a  detachment  from  Province  island  soc^^ 
occupied  the  ground  which  had  been  aba^r^' 
doned. 

sevvnteenth.  Thc  day  aftcr  receiving  intelligence  of  th^^ 
evacuation  of  fort  Mifflin,  general  Washington  ^ 
detached  generals  St.  Clair,  De  Kalb,  an*-  ^ 
Knox,  to  confer  with  general  Varnum  and  tfc^^ 
officers  at  fort  Mercer ;  and,  after  viewing  tl^*^ 
ground  and  the  river,  to  report  on  the  pract  ^^^ 
cability  of  continuing  to  defend  the  obstructior^^' 

^  in  the  channel,   and  to  state  the  force  whic^^ 

would  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.     A  coucr^ 
cil  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  had  already  be<^="  ^ 
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lied  by  the  commodore,  in  pursuance  of  a  chap,  iv, 
quest  of  the  commander  in  chief  made  before  1777. 
s  evacuation  had  taken  place,  who  were 
animously  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  im- 
LCticable  for  the  fleet,  after  the  loss  of  the 
ind,  to  maintain  its  station,  or  to  assist  in 
rventing  the  chevaux-de-frize  from  being 
ighed  by  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  This  ser- 
e,  however,  they  conceived  might  be  effec- 
\X\y  performed  by  batteries  from  the  Jersey 
ore.  The  general  officers  who  had  been  re- 
lested  to  view  the  situation  of  the  works  on 
at  shore,  and  of  the  river,  reported  in  favour 
maintaining  them.  General  Varnum  and 
lonel  Green  appeared  disposed  to  abandon 
e  fort,  as  they  believed  it  incapable  of  being 
^fended  against  an  attack  by  land,  and  were 
so  of  opinion  that  it  had  been  in  a  great 
*gree  deprived  of  its  importance  by  the  loss 
'Mud  island;  since  which,  the  vessels  of  the 
lemy  navigated  the  water  between  Mud  and 
rovince  islands,  unmolested,  and  in  full  day. 
'hey  were  also  apprehensive  that  by  persever- 
ig  to  hold  an  indefensible  place,  the  garrison 
••ould  probably  be  lost,  since  the  enemy  might 
ross  the  Delaware,  both  above  and  below 
um,  and  a  retreat  by  water  was  no  longer 
racticable.  Fort  Mercer  is  situated  between 
4anto  and  Timber  creeks,  which  are  impas- 
able  several  miles,  so  that  the  retreat  of  the 
garrison  could  only  be  in  one  direction, 

VOL.  III.  F  f 
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CHAP.  IV.       Their  anxiety  on  this  subject  was  increased    _? 

TrrTT  by  certain  intelligence  that  lord  Cornwallis  with 
a  very  strong  body  of  troops,  reported  to  be 
from  three  to  five  thousand,  had  been  detachet 
from  Philadelphia,  and  that  his  destination  \v 
avowed  to  be  fort  Mercer. 

General  Howe  had  now  completed  a  line  o 
defence  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware 
and  a  re-enforccment,  ordered  from  New  York 
had  arrived  at  Chester.  These  two  circum 
stances  enabled  him  to'  form  an  army  in  the 
Jerseys  sufficient  for  the  reduction  of  fort  Mer 
cer,  without  weakening  himself  so  much  ii 
Philadelphia  as  to  be  apprehensive  of  dangei 
from  an  attack  on  his  lines.  He  still  deemecn:^ 
it  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  open  completel]^^^ 
the  navigation  of  the  Delaware.  Notwithstand^ —  - 
ing  the  supplies  from  the  adjacent  country,  ancr^ 
the  communication  he  had  kept  up  with  thc^^ 
ships  through  the  passage  along  Province  anc 
Carpenter's  islands,  his  army  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  had  suflFered  severely,  both  foB 
provisions  and  fuel.  He  was  therefore  still 
determined  to  carry  this  favourite  point. 

Every  preparation  being  now  made,  lor 
Cornwallis  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  marched  with  a  strong  detachment  ' 
to  Chester,  from  whence  he  crossed  over  tcr::^ 
Billingsport  the  next  day,  and  was  joined  hyi^ 
the  re-enforcement  from  New  York. 
Nov.  18.  General  Washington  received  immediatc::::::^^ 
intelligence  of  the  march  of  this  detachment-s=-  > 
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-which  he  conjectured  might  amount  to  about  chap,  iv. 
t;wo    thousand    men,    and    gave    information    1777. 
thereof  to  general  Varnum. 

Having  received  about  the  same  time  the 
X'eport  of  St.  Clair,  do  Kalb,  and  Knox,  in 
fiivour  of  maintaining  fort  Mercer,  he  gave 
ox"ders  that  it  should  not  be  evacuated  but  in 
tli.e  last  necessity;  and  in  order  to  support  the 
g-s^rrison,  one  division  of  the  army  was  ordered 
i -immediately  to  cross  the  Delaware  at  Burling- 
tcz^n,  and  expresses  were  dispatched  to  the 
n.  CDrthem  troops  who  were  now  marching  on  by 
l:>x-igades,  directing  them  instead  of  crossing 
ttic  Delaware  at  Coryell's  ferry,  in  conformity 
^v^ith  instructions  which  had  before  been  given, 
to  move  down  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
tti:itil  they  should  receive  further  orders. 

Major  general  Greene,  an  officer  who  had 
^ecn  distinguished  early  in  the  war  by  the 
<^Oinmander  in  chief  for  the  solidity  of  his 
judgment,  and  his  military  talents,  was  selected 
for  this  expedition.  A  hope  was  entertained 
tlxat  he  would  be  able,  not  only  to  protect  fort 
^'lercer,  but  to  obtain  also  some  decisive  ad- 
vantage over  lord  Comwallis.  The  situation 
^f  the  fort,  which  his  lordship  could  only 
invest  by  placing  himself  between  Timber  and 
Manto  creeks,  would  expose  the  assailants  to 
great  peril  from  a  respectable  force  in  their 
rear.  In  the  expectation  that  the  vessels  would 
still  be  of  service  in  the  defence  of  the  place, 

Ff2 
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CHAP.  IV.  they  were  ordered  to  remain  on  their  present 
1777.    station  somewhat  longer,  and  to  furnish  every 
aid  in  their  power. 
Fort  Mercer      But  before  thc  troops  could  be  passed  over 

evacuated.  ^ 

the  Delaware,  lord  Cornwallis  approached  with 
an  army  rendered  more  powerful  than  had  been 
expected  by  the  junction  of  the  re -enforcement 
from  New  York;  and  the  fort  was  evacuated. 

A  few  of  the  smaller  gallies  escaped  up  the: 
river,  and  the  others  were  abandoned  and  burnt 
by  their  crews. 

The  enemy  being  now  in  perfect  possessior 
of  both  shores,  could  work  on  the  obstruction.- 
in  the  river  without  molestation.  But  a  hop< 
was  still  entertained  that  much  of  what  ha.c 
been  lost,  might  be  recovered. 

A  victory  would  restore  the  Jersey  shore,  anc 
this  object  was  deemed  so  all  important,  tha-l 
general  Greene's  instructions,  though  not  pe- 
remptory, indicated  the  expectations  of  tl^^ 
commander  in  chief  that  he  would  be  in  ^ 
condition  to  fight  lord  Cornwallis. 

That  judicious  officer  feared  the  reproach  ^^ 
avoiding  an  action,  much  less  than  the  ]xM  ^ 
censure  of  sacrificing  the  real  interests  of  h»-* 
country,  by  engaging  the  enemy  on  disadva.^^ 
tageous  terms.  The  accounts  most  to  be  reli^' 
on,  represented  their  numbers  at  five  thousar"^ 
men,  including  marines;  a  force  superior  ^ 
that  at  present  under  general  Greene,  ev^^ 
counting  his  militia  as  regulars.  Glover's  br^^ 
gade  from  the  north  was  expected,  but  had  n  ^ 
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yet  arrived,  and  in  the  mean-time,  the  service  chap.iv. 
originally  contemplated  being  effected,  lord  irrr, 
Comwallis  might  return  to  Philadelphia.  He 
communicated  this  state  of  things  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  who  directed  him  not  to  ad- 
vaace  on  the  enemy  until  his  whole  force  was 
collected. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Glover's  brigade,  lord 
Comwallis,  who,  during  this  incursion,  had 
collected  large  quantities  of  fresh  provisions 
for  the  relief  of  the  British  army,  had  taken 
post  on  a  poini  of  land  making  into  the  Dela- 
ware, called  Gloucester,  which  was  entirely 
under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  ships,  and  was 
fixjin  thence  embarking  his  baggage  and  thp 
stores  he  had  collected,  for  Philadelphia. 

To  attack  him  in  this  situation  would  have 
been  little  less  than  madness,  and  he  manifested 
no  disposition  to  leave  it.  About  one  hundred 
^nd  fifty  men  of  Morgan's  rifle  corps  under 
lieutenant  colonel  Butler,  and  an  equal  number 
^f  militia  under  the  marquis  de  La  Fayette, 
'^ho  still  served  as  a  volunteer,  attacked  with  a  picket  of 

the  enemy 

S^t  gallantry  a  picket  of  the  enemy,  consist-  SS^"* 
^^g  also  of  about  three   hundred   men,  and^***""* 
^rovc  them  with  the  loss  of  twenty  or  thirty 
<^illed,  and  a  greater  number  wounded,  quite 
^Wo  their   camp;   after  which,   they  retired 
'^^out  being  pursued. 

The  marquis  who  was  said  by  general  Greene 
"^o  search  for  danger,  was  charmed  with  the 
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CHAP.  IV.  conduct  of  this  small  detachment.     **  I  found 

1777.    the  riflemen,"  said  that  nobleman  in  a  letter  to 

general  Washington,  "  above  even  their  repu- 

tation,  and  the  militia  above  all  expectations 

I  could  have  formed  of  them." 

Believing  that  the  detachment  under  lord 
Cornwallis  would  immediately  follow  the  maga- 
zines  they  had  collected,  and  that  the  present 
object  of  sir  William  Howe  was,  after  uniting 
his  forces,  to  attack  the  American  army  while 
divided^,  general  Washington  ordered  Greene 
to  lose  no  further  time  in  Jersey,  but  imme- 
diately to  recross  the  Delaware  and  join  ttxe 
grand  army, 
Thcfnemy  Thus,  after  one  continued  struggle  of  moire 
openingafrec  than  six  wecks,  in  which  the  continental  troor>s 

commuiuca^  ** 

i^flSi?  displayed  great  military  virtues,  did  the  arm 3' 
of  Philadelphia  secure  to  itself  the  possessio  ^ 
of  that  city,  by  opening  a  free  communication^ 
with  the  fleet. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  plac   ^ 
on   the   Delaware,    general   Dickenson,    aftc      ^ 
informing  himself  precisely  of  the  force  anc:^ 
situation  of  the  enemy  on  Statcn  island,  pro 
jected  another  expedition  against  that  post,  ii    ^ 
the  hope  of  being  able  entirely  to  cut  off*  Skin— - 
ner's  brigade  of  loyal  Americans  which  wa^ 
stationed  there.     Ilis  perfect  knowledge  of  thc:::^^ 
country  enabled  him  to  make  such  a  dispositioL^^ 
as  promised  success,  and  autliorized  a  hop*^ 
that  his  plan  would  be  executed,  as  formed 
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He  had  collected  about  two  thousand  men,  and  chap.iv. 
requested  from  general  Putnam,  a  diversion  on    1777. 
the  side  of  King's  bridge,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  sudden  re-enforcement  from  New  York. 

Knowing   well    that   success  depended  onAtterantby 
secrecy,  he  had  concealed  his  object  even  from  ^^^ 
his  field  oflScers,  until   eight  o'clock  of  the^^* 
night  on  which  it  was  to  be  executed:  yet  by 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  information  of 
the  design  was  given  to  general  Skinner,  who 
was  thereby  put  on  his  guard;  and,  on  the 
first  alarm,  he  saved  himself  and  his  brigade, 
by  taking  refuge  in  some  works  too  strong  to 
to  be  carried  by  assault.     In  the  flight,  a  few 
^prisoners  were  made,  and  a  few  men  killed, 
after  which  general  Dickenson  brought  ofif  his 
party  with  a  loss  of  only  three  killed,  and  ten 
dightly  wounded. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

An  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  general  Schuyler  a 
request)  which  terminates  to  his  honour....Burgi 
appears  before  Ticonderoga«...Evacuation  of  Tico 
roga  and  Mount  Independence....The  American  a 
evacuate  Skeensborough,  and  retire  to  fort  Anr 
Colonel  Warner  attacked  by  general  Frazer,  and  obi 
to  retreat....Colonel  Long  evacuates  fort  Anne, 
retires  to  fort  Edward....Proclamation  of  Burgo 
and  counter  proclamation  of  Schuyler....Burgoync 
proaches  fort  Edward,  and  Schuyler  retires  to  Sarai 
••••From  thence  to  Stillwater....St.  Leger  invests 
Schuyler.^.^Herkemer,  advancing  to  the  relief  of 
fort,  falls  into  an  ambuscade,  and  is  defeated  with 
••••Colonel  Baum  is  detached  to  seize  the  magazine 
Benning^n ;  is  attacked  in  his  intrenchments  by  g 
ral  Starke,  and  entirely  routed.... Brcchm an  marchc 
Baum's  aid,  is  attacked  by  colonel  Warner,  and 
feated....St.  Leger  abandons  the  siege  of  fort  Schuj 
and  retires  to  Ticonderoga....The  murder  of  i 
M^Crea«...General  Gates  takes  the  command  of 
northern  army....Burgoyne  encamps  on  the  height 
Saratoga..^.He  attacks  Gates  at  Stillwater....RetT 
to  Saratoga... .Surrender  of  the  army  under  Burgc 
....Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  taken  by  the  Bri 
....Peck's-Kill,  together  with  forts  Independence 
Constitution  evacuated  by  the  Americans.  Ticoi 
roga  and  Mount  Independence  evacuated  by  the  ene 

y^rr.  While  with  forces  constantly  inferior 
those  of  the  enemy,  general  Washington  k 
up  in  the  middle  states,  without  essential  Ic 
a  stubborn  though  unequal  conflict ;  events 
great  variety,  and  of  the  deepest  interest,  w 
passing  in  the  north. 
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Haviag  abandoned  for  the  present  his  designs  chap,  v. 
cm  Ticonderoga,    and  retreated   from  Crown    1777. 
Point,  sir  Guy  Carleton  withdrew  into  Canada, 
at  die  close  of  the  preceding  campaign,  and 
4istributed  his  army  for  winter  quarters,   in 
the  several  villages  from  the  isle  Aux  Noix 
and  Montreal  to  Quebec.     General  Burgoyne, 
who  had  served  under  Carleton,  made  a  winter 
vay^e  to  England  in  order  to  state  fully  to 
ndffiinistratio^,   the  condition  of  their  affairs 
ja  the  northern  department;  and  to  assist  in 
mtfcing  arrangements  fcH*  the  next  campaign. 

On  the  part  of  the  Americans,  their  army, 
Wing  been  formed  only  for  one  year,  dissolved 
tf  itsdf  at  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which 
Ac  troops  had  been  engaged.  Far  from  being 
ride  to  attempt  any  thing  against  the  detached 
parts  of  the  enemy,  which  were  perhaps  too  far 
fcomeach  other  to  furnish  mutual  aid,  if  vigor- 
<n»Ijr  attacked;  they  found  infinite  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  even  the  appearance  of  garrisons 
in  dieir  forts,  and  entertained  serious  appre- 
iKnsions  of  an  attempt  on  Ticonderoga,  while 
the  firmness  of  the  ice  afforded  an  easy  passage 
for  trcK^s  over  the  lakes. 

The  regiments  to  be  raised  in  Massachus- 
•Btts,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  northwestern 
IWts  of  New  York,  were  assigned  for  the 
defence  of  this  frontier;  but  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice progressed  so  slowly,  and  such  difficulties 
^ere  experienced  in  clothing  and  arming  thpse 
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cHAP.v.  who  were  inlisted,  that  it  became  indispenj 
\777.    to  the  safety  of  the  important  posts  on  the  h 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  northern  militia. 

General  Schuyler,  who  had  always  discha 
the  various  duties  of  superintending  In 
aifairs ;  preparing  the  defences  for  the  lakes, 
the  forts ;  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  nort 
army;  making  the  proper  distribution  of 
troops ;  and  commanding  them  after  theii 
treat  from  Canada;  was  indefatigable  du 
the  winter  in  making  arrangements  for 
defence  of  lake  George,  and  preparing  g 
rally  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  General  G 
when  the  enemy  had  retired  into  winter  q 
ters,  joined  the  army  under  general  Wash 
ton,  and  the  command  of  the  few  tr 
remaining  in  garrison  devolved  on  cob 
afterwards  general  Wayne. 

To  guard  'as  much  as  possible  against 
dangers  to  which  the  weakness  of  the  garri 
exposed  the  forts,  the  regiments  destinec 
the  northern  service  were  ordered  during 
winter  to  march  by  detachments,  leaving 
hind  them  a  sufficient  number  of  officer 
the  business  of  recruiting ;  yet  the  spring 
far  advanced  and  but  a  small  force  collet 
The  perpetual  waste  of  arms,  which  was 
unavoidable  consequence  of  the  conti 
change  of  the  hands  into  which  they 
placed,  added  to  the  distressing  scarcit 
clothing,  rendered  it  so  extremely  difficu 
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equip  the  troops  for   service,    that,    notwith-  chap,  v. 

standing  the  exertions  of  Schuyler,  aided  by    1777. 

those  of  the  commander  in  chief,  Ticonderoga 
was  generally  through  the 'winter  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  a  coup-de-main. 

In  forming  his  plans  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, general  Schuyler  required  a  force  of 
about  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  wished  them 
to  be  composed  in  part  of  southern  troops. 
The  motive  assigned  for  this  wish  was,  that 
the  principles  of  discipline  and  subordination 
were  established  with  more  ease  among  them 
than  among  the  regiments  drawn  entirely  from 
the  north;    and   he    counted   on  considerable 

!    effect  fi-om  the  salutary  influence  of  their  ex- 

^  ample.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  want 
of  subordination  which  Schuyler  observed  and 

'  complained  of,  was  more  attributable  to  the 
defects  in  the  establishment  of  the  army,  espe- 
cially to  their  short  inlistments,  than  to  any 
characteristic  difference  between  the  troops 
drawn  from  the  different  parts  of  the  continent. 
This  wish  was  resisted  by  the  commander  in 
chief.  To  the  objections  furnished  by  the 
geographical  situation  of  the  country  from 
^vhich  the  troops  were  to  be  raised,  and  in 
which  they  were  to  act,  were  added  other  con- 
siderations which  opposed  their  being  unneces- 
sarily mingled.  Although  the  cause  was  the 
most  interesting  in  which  a  people  could  be 
'engaged,  and  although  that  cause  was  common 
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cHAP.v.  t6  all,  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to  pr^^ 
1777.    vent  those  irritations,  animosities,  and  discor^, 
tents,  from  showing  themselves  between  tk^^ 
troops  of  different  states,  which  have  so  oftej? 
broken  coalitions,  and  impaired  the  exertions 
of  armies  of  different  nations  acting  together 
It  was  found  very  difficult  to  forget  the  subdi- 
visions which  separated  them  from  each  other, 
and  to  recollect  that  they  were  all  Americans. 
Finding  it  impracticable  to  subdue  this  temper, 
general  Washington  thought  it  more  advisable 
to  endeavour,  by  forming  the  two  armies  en- 
tirely of  the  troops  drawn  from  different  parts 
of  the  continent,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation 
and  thus  turn  it  to  account. 

The  uncertainty  in  which  the  commander  in 
chief  remained  of  the  plan  formed  by  the  enemy 
for  the  ensuing  campaign ;    the  facility  witiv 
which  they  were  enabled  by  the  command  o^ 
the  ocean  to  draw  their  forces  together  at  any^ 
given  point;  left  it  entirely  doubtful  whethe^^ 
the  army  of  Canada-  would  endeavour  to  effec^^ 
its  junction  with  general  Howe  by  the  way  o^^ 
Albany,  or,  having  secured  that  colony  from^ 
invasion  by  obtaining  possession  of  the  lakes,^ 
would  embark  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  ancf  pro---' 
c^ed  by  water  to  New  York.     Weighing  the^^ 
advantages  and  hazards  attending  either  plais^ 
6f  operations,  getieral  Washington  thought  \W  ^ 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  latter  woul£5^ 
b^  adopted;  and  therefore  deemed  it  unsafe  tc^^ 
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adhere  to  such  an  arrangement  of  the  military  chap,  v. 
Ibrce  of  the  nation,  as  entirely  to  exclude  all    1777. 
provision  against  an  event  so  very  possible. 
This  consideration  added  to  the  decisive  influ- 
ence which  being  able  to  defeat  general  Howe, 
and  to  destroy  the  army  under  his  command 
before   the  arrival   of   re -enforcements    from 
£orope,  or  Canada,  would  have  on  the  war, 
an    event   which  would    be   very  practicable 
should  the  regiments  ordered  by  congress  be 
ntarly  complete  and  be   brought  to  bear  on 
the  same  point,    induced  him  to  change  his 
original  determination  of  ordering  all  the  regi- 
ments of  Massachussetts  to  Ticonderoga,  and 
to  direct  eight  of  them  to  rendezvous  at  Peck's- 
Kill.     That  was  a  position  from  whence  they 
might  re-enforce  either  army,   as  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  might  render  it  necessary. 
Unfortunately,  the  recruiting  service  progressed 
So  slowly,  and  such  unexpected  delays  attended 
bringing  the  new  raised  troops  into  the  field, 
that  this  change  in  the  destination  of  some  of 
the  regiments  of  Massachussetts,   was  of  no 
essential  consequence.     The   army  in  Jersey 
^ould  neither  be  re-enforced  in  time,  nor  with 
sufficient  numbers  to  effect  the  great  objects 
>ivhich  had  been  contemplated,  nor  could  the 
regiments  which  marched  to  Peck's- Kill  have 
reached  Ticonderoga  in  time  for  the  opening 
of  the   campaign,    had   they  taken   the   most 
direct  route  to  that  place. 
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CHAP.  V.       The   services  of  Schuyler  in  the  northern 
1777.    department  had  been  much  more  solid  than 
brilliant.   Frequently  dissatisfied  with  his  situ- 
ation,  and  disgusted  with  the  injustice,*  he 
supposed  himself  to  experience,  he  had  for 
some  time  contemplated  a  resignation  and  had 
only  been  restrained  from  leaving  the  army  by 
the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  the  struggle  of  his 
country  for  independence.     When  his  fears  of 
a  sudden  attack  on  Ticonderoga  during  the 
winter  had  been  removed  by  the  situation  oC 
An  inquiry    lakc  Champlaln,  he  waited  in  person  on  con  — 
cofidiKtof    grcss  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  complicatecfl 
twJhS^.  accounts  adjusted,  of  having  his  conduct  in — 
hSJSli?^**  quired  into,  and  of  supporting  by  the  repre  — 
sentations  he  should  make  before  quitting  th^s 
service,  those  necessary  measures  of  defence 
in  the  north,   which  were  suggested  by  hi^ 
perfect   ki^owledge   of  the   country.     At  hi^ 
request,  a  committee,  consisting  of  a  member 
from  each  state,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
his  conduct  from  the  time  he  had  held  a  com- 
mand in  the  army.  When  the  arduous  services 

.*  On  the  sixth  of  March  1776,  when  the  command  ^^ 
the  army  was  given  to  general  Thomas,  the  head  quart^^* 
of  general  Schuyler  had  been  fixed,  by  a  resolution  ^^ 
congress,  at  Albany,  and  that  resolution  had  not  yet  h^>^^ 
repealed.  General  Gates  was  now  directed  to  repair*  ^^ 
Ticonderoga  to  take  command  of  the  army,  and  m^-J*^' 
general  St.  Clair  was  ordered  to  the  same  place  to  se  «^'^ 
under  him. 
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rformed  by  this  meritorious  officer  came  to  chap,  v. 

investigated,  they  were  found  so  greatly  to  irrr. 
7e  exceeded  any  estimate  which  had  been 
de  of  them,  that  congress  deemed  it  essential 
the  public  interests,  to  prevail  on  him  to 
ain  his  commission.  Repealing  the  resolu- 
n  of  the  sixth  of  March  1776,  which  fixed    Mayai. 

head  quarters  at  Albany,  they  directed  him 

proceed  forthwith  to  the  northern  depart- 
mt,*  in  which  he  was  ordered  to  take  the 
mmand. 

On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  army  of  the 
rth,  like  that  in  the  middle  department,  not 
ly  too  weak  for  the  objects  intrusted  to  it, 
t  also  very  badly  supplied  with  arms,  clothes, 
d  provisions.  From  a  spy  who  had  been 
•covered,  and  seized  about  Onion  river,  he 
tained  information  that  general  Burgoyne 
d  arrived  at  Quebec,  and  was  to  command 
e  army  so  soon  as  it  had  marched  out  of 
uiada.  That  while  Ticonderoga  was  to  be 
tacked  by  the  main  army,  and  the  commu- 
ication  between  mount  Independence  and 
'kcensborough  cut  off,  sir  John  Johnson,  with 

body  of  British,  Canadians,  and  Indians, 
i^as  to  penetrate  to  the  Mohawk  by  Oswego, 
^d  place  himself  between  fort  Stanwix  and 
tort  Edward. 


*  Consisting  of  Albany,  Ticonderoga,   fort  Stanwix, 
^  their  dependencies. 
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CHAP.  V,       The  spy  further  stated  that  he  bad  hear 
I  rrr.    nothing  of  the  arrival  of  any  troops  from  £urop 
with  general  Burgoyne. 

This  information  was  immediately  communi 
cated  to  general  Washington,  and  was  receive 
by  him  about  the  time  sir  William  Howe  mad 
bis  movement  from  Brunswick  with  a  show  c 
marching  to  Philadelphia  through  Jersey: 
movement  \vhich  had  induced  the  general  t< 
order  to  bis  assistance  all  the  troops  whid 
could  be  spared  from  Peck's- Kill. 

If  no  re-enforcement  had  been  received  fron 
Europe,  he  conceived  that  the  invading  arm] 
under  Burgoyne  could  not  amount  to  mon 
than  five  thousand  men;  a  force  by  no  mean 
competent  to  the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga 
and  therefore  he  still  doubted  the  reality  of  tb 
design  to  invest  it.  Orders,  however,  wcr 
immediately  given  to  general  Putnam  to  hoi 
four  of  the  strongest  regiments  from  Masssi 
chussetts,  to  be  commanded  by  general  Nixor 
in  constant  readiness  to  move  on  the  shortes 
notice,  and  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  ves 
sels  prepared  to  transport  them  without  dela 
to  Albany. 

A  very  few  days  removed  the  doubts  which  ha 
existed  respecting  the  intentions  of  Burgoyne 
It  was  understood  that  his  army  was  advancii^ 
towards  the  lakes;  and,  about  the  sam^  time 
jsir  William  Howe,  crossed  over  from  Jersc; 
to  Staten  island,  where  he  was  apparently  ma 
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icing,  preparations  for  an  embarkation.  General  cjiap.  v. 
AVashington  was  now  persuaded  that  the  move-  1777. 
ments  of  the  two  armies  had  been  made  in  con- 
cert, and  that  they  would  co-operate  with  each 
other  on  the  Hudson.  Immediate  orders  were 
^ven  to  embark  Nixon's  brigade  for  Albany, 
which  was  to  sail  the  instant  the  troops  which 
liad  been  called  from  Peck's- Kill  into  Jersey, 
and  which  on  the  evacuation  of  that  state  had 
immediately  been  directed  to  return,  should 
be  near  enough  to  that  post  to  reach  it  in  time 
to  defend  it  against  any  sudden  attempt  by  a 
movement  up  the  river. 

General  Schuyler  was  sensible  of  the  danger 
which   threatened  his  department,  and  made 
every  exertion  to  meet  it.  He  visited  in  person 
the  different  posts,  used  the  utmost  activity  in 
obtaining  supplies  of  provision  to  enable  them 
to  hold  out  in  the  event  of  a  siege,  and  had 
proceeded  to  Albany  both  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  the  supplies,   and  of  expediting 
the  march  of  Nixon's  brigade  whose  arrival 
H-as  expected;  when  he  received  intelligence 
>oin  general  St.  Clair,  who  was  intrusted  v/ith  Bargoyne 
He  defence  of  Ticonderoga,  that  Burgoyne  had  ^^;v^ 
ppeared  before  that  place. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  winter,  a  plan 
^r  penetrating  to  the  Hudson  from  Canada  by 
lie  way  of  the  lakes,  was  completely  digested, 
lid  its  most  minute  parts  arranged  in  the 
^sibinet  of  St.  James's.      General  Burgoyne 
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cHAP.v.  who  assisted  in  forming  it,  was  intni! 
irrr.  its  execution;  and  was  to  lead  a  fo 
army  against  Ticonderoga,  as  soon  as 
son  would  permit.  At  the  same  time, 
party  under  colonel  St,  Leger,  com 
Canadians,  new  raised,  Americans,  a 
Europeans,  aided  by  a  po^^'erful  body  c 
marching  from  Oswego,  was  to  e 
country  by  the  way  of  the  Mohawk, 
the  grand  army  on  the  Hudson. 

The  force  assigned  for  this  service 
as  the  general  himself  deemed  sufficie 
as  it  was  the  favourite  plan  of  the  mil 
circumstance  was  omitted  which  couI< 
the  numbers  employed  their  utmost 
efficiency.  The  troops  were  furnisl 
every  military  equipment  which  the 
required;  the  assisting  general  officers 
the  first  reputation,  and  the  train  of 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  ever 
to  an  army  not  more  numerous.' 

Burgoyne  reached  Quebec  as  early 
practicable  to  sail  up  the  St.  Lawrcn 
by   the   extraordinary   exertions   of  ; 
Carleton,  who,  though  so  disgusted  j 
the  command  of  the  army  as  to  sc 

recal,  yet  strained  every  nerve  to  facii 

janiLiQ-  22.  cxpcditiou,  he  was  able  to  appear  in  f 
on  the  river  Boquct,  on  the  western  1 

*  Jnnual  Reghter, 
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lake  Champlain,  much  earlier  than  general  chap,  v. 
Gates  had  supposed  to  be  possible.  Here  he  1777. 
met  the  Indians  in  a  grand  council,  after  which 
he  gave  them  a  war  feast.  Much  of  the  cru- 
elty afterwards  practised  by  these  savages  has 
been  attributed  to  this  unfortunate  officer; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  speech  he 
made  to  them  on  this  occasion,  was  calculated 
rather  to  diminish,  than  increase  their  native 
ferocity.  He  endeavoured  to  impress  on  them 
the  distinction  between  enemies  in  the  field, 
and  the  helpless  unarmed  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  were  friendly  to  their  cause;  between 
battle,  and  murder;  and  addressing  himself  to 
their  avarice,  promised  rewards  for  prisoners, 
but  none  for  scalps.'  It  was  perhaps  not  un- 
fortunate for  America  that,  in  some  instances 
peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  and  interest  the 
human  feelings,  these  feeble  rcsjraints>  were 
totally  disregarded. 

Having  published  at  Putnam  river  a  mani- 
Testo  designed  to  act  on  the  fears  and  hopes  of 
he  people  of  the  country  through  which  he 
vas  to  march,  and  taken  means  to  give  it  cir- 
lulation,  he  halted  a  few  days  at  Crown  Point, 
o  make  the  necessary  dispositions  for  the 
.ttack  of  Ticonderoga. 

This  fortress  lies  on  the  western  shore,  and 
>nly  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  from  the 

^Annual  Prgiater. 
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lAP.v.  commencement  of  that  narrow  inlet  by 
1777.  the  water  from  lake  George  is  convey 
lake  Champlain.  Crown  Point  lies 
twelve  miles  further  north,  at  the  extr 
of  the  inlet.  The  first  of  these  places  u 
ated  on  an  angle  of  land  covered  by  rod 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water.  A 
part  of  the  fourth  side  was  covered  by  a 
morass,  and  where  that  fails  in  the  nort 
quarter,  the  old  French  lines  still  contini 
a  defence.  The  Americans  had  strengt 
these  lines  with  additional  works,  and  a  1 
house.  They  had  other  posts,  with  wor] 
block  houses,  on  the  left,  towards  lake  G< 
To  the  right  of  the  French  lines,  they  ha 
two  new  block-houses,  with  other  workj 
Opposite  to  Ticonderoga  on  the  eastern 
of  the  inlet,  is  a  high  circuUu*  hill  called  i 
Independence,  which  had  been  occupi 
the  abandonment  of  Crown  Point,  an 
been  fortified  with  great  care  and  atte 
On  the  summit  of  this  hill,  which  is  Tab! 
had  been  erected  a  Star  fort,  inclosing  a 
square  of  barracks,  well  fortified  and  su] 
with  artillery.  The  foot  of  the  mou 
Mhich  on  the  west  side  projects  into  the ' 
was  strongly  intrenched  to  its  edge,  an 
Intrenchmcnt  well  lined  with  heavy  art 
A  battery  about  half  way  up  the  mount 
taincd  and  covered  these  lower  works.** 


■  Annual  Register, 
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These  two  posts  had,  with  infinite  labour,  chap,  v. 
been  joined  together  by  a  bridge  of  communi-  irrr. 
cation  thrown  over  the  inlet.  The  bridge  was 
supported  on  twenty-two  sunken  piers  of  very 
large  timber  placed  at  nearly  equal  distances; 
the  spaces  between  these  were  filled  with  sepa- 
rate floats,  each  about  fifty  feet  long,  and  twelve 
feet  wide,  strongly  fastened  together  with 
chains  and  rivets,  and  as  cfiectually  attached  to 
sunken  pillars.  On  the  lake  Champlain  side 
of  the  bridge;  it  was  defended  by  a  boom  com- 
posed of  very  large  pieces  of  timber  fastened 
together  by  rivctted  bolts,  and  double  chains 
(iade  of  iron,  an  inch  and  a  half  square.  Thus 
ot  only  a  communication  was  maintained 
letiveen  these  two  posts;  but  all  access  by 
ratCT  from  the  northern  side  was  totally  cut 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  as  the  inlet,  imme- 
iiately  after  passing  Ticonderoga,  assumes  a 
[CW  form,  suddenly  widening  to  a  considerable 
breadth  and  becoming  navigable  for  vessels  of 
»urden,  so  from  thence  it  also  holds  the  name 
if  Champlain,  although  it  is  not  yet  properly 
L  part  of  the  lake.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
outhem  gut  from  lake  George,  besides  being 
larrow,  is  also  rendered  unnavigable  by  shal- 
lOWs  and  falls ;  but  on  its  arrival  at  Ticonde- 
roga,  it  is*joined  by  a  great  body  of  water  on 
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cMAP.v.  the  eastern  side,  called  in  this  part  South  rivci 
1777.  but  higher  up  towards  its  source,  before  it 
junction  with  a  stream  running  from  South  ba> 
and  with  East  bay,  the  waters  of  which  unit 
almost  at  the  same  point,  it  is  known  under  th 
appellation  of  Wood  creek.  The  confluenc 
of  these  waters  at  Ticonderoga  forms  a  sma. 
bay  to  the  southward  of  the  bridge  of  commu 
nication;  and  the  point  of  land  formed  by  thei 
junction  is  composed  of  a  mountain  calle 
Sugar  hilU 

This  hill  effectually  overlooks,  and  command 
the  works  of  Ticonderoga  and  mount  Indepen: 
dence,  as  well  as  the  bridge  of  communicati(^ 
between  them.  So  imfavourable  a  circumstance 
had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  America^ 
officers.  A  council  had  been  called  to  take  int 
consideration  the  propriety  of  occupying  an* 
fortifying  this  mount.  Its  importance  to  th 
defence  of  the  place  was  obvious,  but  th- 
works  were  already  so  extensive  as  to  require  s 
garrison  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  to  enlarge 
them  without  the  expectation  of  a  correspon- 
dent addition  of  troops  was  to  add  weakness 
instead  of  strength.  The  hope  too  was  enter- 
tained,  that  the  extreme  difficulty  of  access  tc 
the  Sugar  mount,  and  the  savage  roughness  ol 
its  surface,  would  prevent  the  enemy  from 
attempting  to  profit  from  its  situation. 
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'From  Crown  Point,  the  royal  army  advan-  chap.  v. 
ccd  on  both  sides  the  lake,  keeping  up  a  com-     1777. 
munication   between   the    two    divisions,    by    jnneao. 
means  of  their  naval  force,  which  preserved  its 
station  in  the  centre.     On  the  first  appearance     juiyi- 
of  the  van,    which   threw  up  works    for   its 
defence,    general  St.  Clair  seemed  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  he  had  before  entertained,  that 
the  assailing  army  was  inconsiderable ;    and  he 
was  sanguine  in  his  hope  that  he  should  find 
no  great  difficulty  in  repelling  it.     The  next 
day,  the  enemy  appeared  in  greater  force,  and 
encamped  on  both  sides  the  lake,  within  four 
miles  of  Ticonderoga.      A  strong  party  was 
pushed  forward  to  Three- Mile- Point,  and  the 
fleet  anchored  just  out  of  reach  of  the  guns  of 
the  fort. 

In  the  morning  of  the  second  of  July,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  general  St.  Clair  to  secure 
some  cattle  and  stores  at  the  landing  place  for 
'^atteaux  coming  from  lake  George;  but  the 
PWy  detached  on  this  service,  not  having  exe- 
cuted it  with  the  requisite  dispatch,  the  day 
appeared,  and  the  stores  were  ordered  back  to 
fort  George.  A  detachment  was  at  the  same 
^nie  sent  to  re- enforce  the  party  at  the  landing, 
^ho  were  directed  to  destroy  the  batteaux 
^hich  could  not  be  sent  back  to  the  fort ;  and 
after  evacuating  and  burning  the  works,  block- 
"OUses,  and  mills,  in  that  quarter,  to  retire  to 
■Ticonderoga.     This  was  effected  after  a  slight 
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cHAP.v.  skirmish  in  which  a  few  men  were  killed  ;  afte 
\777,  which  the  enemy,  without  opposition,  too 
possession  of  the  important  post  at  moui 
Hope,  which,  in  part  commanded  the  lines  c 
the  northern  side,  and  entirely  cut  off  the  coir 
munication  with  lake  George. 

The  weakness  of  his  garrison  was  the  mc 
tive  which  induced  general  St.  Clair  to  give  u 
this  fort  without  a  struggle.  He  apprehende 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  support 
without  such  a  re-enforcement  as  would  hazar 
a  general  action  in  the  open  field,  and  suppose 
it  to  be  most  advisable  to  concentre  his  fore 
about  Ticonderoga  and  mount  Independence 
After  taking  possession  of  mount  Hope,  tl» 
British  line,  composed  of  the  division  on  th- 
western  side  of  Champlain,  was  extended  fror 
the  mountain  quite  to  the  lake,  *  so  as  comi 
pletely  to  enclose  the  garrison  on  that  side 
The  German  division  under  major  geners 
Reidisal,  which  occupied  the  eastern  shore  a 
the  lake,  was  encamped  at  Three- Mile-Point 
and  had  pushed  forward  a  detachment  near  the 
rivulet  which  rwis  east  of  mount  Independence 
The   enemy   now   laboured   assiduously   ii 

bringing  up  their  artillery,  and  completing  theii 

}^y-  communications.  Sugar-hill  too  was  examined, 
and  the  report  being  that  the  ascent,  althougl 
extremely  difficult,  was  practicable,  and  thai 
the  top  might  be  levelled  so  as  to  admit  cannon, 
the   work   was   immeditely   commenced,    anc 
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pressed  on  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  bat-  chap,  v. 
tery  might   have  been  opened  the  next  day.     irzr. 
THose  operations  received  no  check  from  the 
garrison:   most  probably,  it  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  give  any. 

T'he  situation  of  St.   Clair  was  now  at  its 
crisiis.     On  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  the 
fort  was  completely  invested ;  and  mount  Hope> 
now  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  entirely  com- 
manded the  inlet  through   which  the  waters  of 
lake  George  communicate  with  those  of  Cham- 
plain.    By  taking  possession  of  Sugar  hill,  the 
ground  between  lake  George,  and  South  river, 
was   acquired    by    the    enemy;    and    general 
Reidisel's  camp  on  the  eastern  side,  extending 
from  the  lake  to  the  Eastern  run,  it  only  re- 
niained  to   occupy  the   ground   between  the 
Eastern  run  and  the  South  river,  a  distance  not 
exceeding  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  to  render 
the  investment  complete.     This,  general  St. 
.Clair  was   informed,   would  be   effected  the 
next  day. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Ticonderoga  and 
mount  Independence  must  either  be  imme- 
diatdy  evacuated,  or  maintained  at  the  hazard 
of  losing  the  garrisons  when  they  should  be  no 
longer  tenable. 

Between  these  cruel  alternatives  general  St. 

Clair  did  not  hesitate  to  choose  the  former;  but, 

supposing  it  prudent  to  take  the  advice  of  a 

council  of  war,  the  general  officers  and  colonel 

^oi-.iii.  li 
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cHAP.v.   Long  who  commanded  a  brigade,  were  c 

1777.    vened,  and  they  unanimously  advised  the  ; 

mediate  evacuation  of  the  fort.* 

Evscnation       Preparations  for  the  retreat  were  instai 

iSSnTfnde.  commenccd,*  the   invalids,    the   hospital,   i 

'*™^*'^     such  stores  as  could  be  moved  in  the  cours 

j^ty  g-     the  night  were  put  on  board  a  number  of  I 

teaux,  and  proceeded  under  the  guard  of  c< 

nel  Long  with  his  regiment,  and  some  dr 

from  other  corps,  up  the  South  river  to  Skec 

borough.    The  main  body  of  the  army,  hav 

entirely  passed  over  to  mount  Independer 

directed  its  march  by  land  through  Castletc 

to  the  same  place. 

In  the  hope  that  the  army  might  make  c 
siderable  progress  before  its  retreat  should 
discovered,  orders  had  been  given  to  march 
with  the  most  profound  silence,  andparticul; 
to  set  nothing  on  fire.    These  judicious  ore 
were  unfortunately  disobeyed,  and  before 
rear  guard  was  in  motion,  the  house  which 
been  occupied  by  general  de  Fermoy  was  j 
ceived  to  be  in  flames.  This  served  as  a  sig 
to  the  enemy,  who  immediately  entered 
works  and  fired,  but  without  efiect,  on 
rear  of  the  retreating  army. 

A  rapid  pursuit  by  land  was  made  with 
loss  of  time  by  the  generals  Frazer  and  R( 
isel;    while  general  Biu-goyne  determined 

*Remrm. 
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{oWoiv  in  person  the  detachment  under  colonel  chap,  v. 
l^ong*,  which  had  retreated  up  the  South  river  irrr. 
towards  Skeensbbrough. 

The  bridge,  the  boom,  and  those  other  works, 
the    construction  of  which  had  employed  the 
\al>our  of  ten  months,  were  cut  through  so  as 
by  nine  o'clock  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  Royal 
George  and  Inflexible  frigates,  as  well  as  for 
^e  gtin  boats;  and,  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, the  foremost  brigade  of  gun  boats  en-     juiye. 
S^ged  the  American  gallies  near  the  falls  of 
Skeensborough. 

In  the  mean-time,  three  regiments  had  dis- 1** 


^  —  can  amy 

embarked  at  some  distance  from  the  fort,  with 


™^  intention  of  attacking  it  by  land,  and  cut-  ^^ 

^^S  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison,  as  well  as*'' 

™^t  of  the  detachment  in  the  boats  and  galleys. 

''^^is  manoeuvre  being  discovered,  the  works 

^^^  batteaux  were-  set  on  fire,  and  the  troops 

'^^ix^cd  without  any  considerable  loss  of  men 

^^   <ort  Anne.     On  this  occasion  all  the  bag- 

8^&e  of  the  army,  and  a  great  quantity  of  provi- 

^'^ri^  and  military  stores,  were  either  destroyed 

y  tilie  Americans,  or  taken  by  the  enemy. 

*C.iiowing  the  inferiority  of  his  numbers,  and 

^*t:    he  could  only  hope  to  save  his  army  by 

^^       rapidity  of  his  march,  general  St.  Clair 

'^^^^lied  Castletown,  thirty  miles  from  Ticon- 

^^c>ga,  on  the  night  succeeding  the  evacuation 

^**     ^lie  fort.     The  rear   guard  under  colonel 

^'^^XTier,  halted  six  miles  short  of  that  place. 

ii2 
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CHAP.  V.   Having  been  augmented  by  those  who,  unabl.  < 
1777.    to  keep  up  with  the  main  body,  had  fallen  olji 
of  the  line  of  march,  it  amounted,  accordin  ^ 
to  a  statement  made  by  St.  Clair,  to  somewhu" 
more  than  one  thousand  men. 
joiyT.         The  next  morning  at  five  o'clock,  they  were 
coioneiwap.  ovcrtakcu  and  attacked  by  e:eneral  Frazer  with 

Iter  attaM:ked  ^    ^ 

SvST'Jid  ^^^^  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  men.  The 
j2JSi'°  action  was  warm  and  well  contested.  In  its 
commencement,  orders  were  given  to  two  re- 
giments of  militia,  which  had  separated  the 
evening  before  from  the  main  body,  and  were 
lying  within  two  miles  of  colonel  Warner,  to 
move  up  to  his  assistance.  Instead  of  obeying 
these  orders,  they  consulted  their  own  safety, 
and  pressed  forward  to  CastletowTi  with  the 
utmost  expedition.  General  St.  Clair  was  of 
opinion  that  had  these  orders  been  executed, 
the  corps  which  attacked  Warner  would  have 
been  cut  to  pieces.  While  the  action  was  kept 
up  with  great  spirit  on  both  sides,  general 
Reidisel  arrived  with  his  division  of  Germans, 
and  the  Americans  were  compelled  to  give 
way  in  all  directions. 

In  this  action,  colonel  Francis,  several  other 
ofiicers,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  men, 
were,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Bur- 
goyne,  left  dead  on  the  field;  and  one  colonel, 
seven  captains,  ten  subalterns,  and  two  hun- 
dred  and  ten  privates  were  made  prisoners. 
Near  six  hundred  are  supposed,  on  the  same 
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-ix^umtUority,  to  have  been  wounded ;    many  of  "'j'-^r.v, 
A^rliom  must  have  perished  in  attemptip.g  to    1777. 
escape  through  theVoods  towards  the  inhabited 
countr)'-,  now  Vermont.    The  enemy  state  their 
o^^^'nloss  at  thirty-five  killed,  among  whom  was 
one  field  officer;   and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  wounded,  among  whom  were  two  majors 
*nd  five  inferior  officers.    From  the  length  and 
sharpness  of  the  conflict,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed,    notwithstanding   the   difierence   in 
^'"ins,  that  the  disparity  in  the  killed  could  have 
"^di  so  considerable.     It  is  the  less  probable 
^^  the  pursuit  was  not  kept  up  for  any  length 
^^  time. 

In  general  St.  Clair's  statement  of  this  afiair, 

"^  supposes  about  fifty  to  have  been  killed  and 

^^Unded;  but  as  the  whole  corps  except  War- 

'^^^'s  regiment  was  entirely  dispersed,  he  could 

only  speak  from  conjecture,  and  most  probably 

^  Mras  mistaken. 

Oeneral  Burgoyne  represented  colonel  War- 

^^^*s  numbers  at  two  thousand  men,  and  gave 

^^ch  credit  to  Frazer  and  his  party  for  having 

f^   long  maintained  so  unequal  a  conflict;  but, 

^*    the  statement  made  of  the  strength  of  the 

^^'"i^ison  be  correct,  Warner's  corps  could  not 

^"^'e  exceeded  twelve   hundred,   and  at  that 

'^^^Uber  general  St.  Clair  estimated  it.     The 

r^^i^on  they  gave  the  British  commander  of 

^^ir  strength,  is  evidence  of  the  gallantry  with 

*^ioh  they  fought.     Colonel  Francis,  who  fell 
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CHAP.  V.    in  the  action,  llras  spoken  of  in  terms  of  gr 
irrr.    praise,  by  both  armies.      Just  as  he  receiv 
intelligence  of  this  defeat,  St.  Clair  was  a] 
informed  of  the  disaster  at  Skeensborough. 

To  avoid  the  enemy,  it  was  now  necessa 
for  him  to  change  his  route,  and  he  sent  orde 
to  Warner  to  retire  to  Rutland,  where  he  wou 
join  him.  At  Rutland,  he  fell  in  with  mai 
soldiers  who  had  been  separated  from  the  corp 
and  two  days  afterwards,  at  Manchester,  1 
was  joined  by  Warner,  at  the  head  of  aboi 
ninety  men.  After  dispatching  officers  to  Bei 
nington,  and  Number  Four,  to  collect  the  straj 
glers  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  pass  throug 
those  places  in  their  way  to  New  England,  t 
proceeded  to  join  general  Schuyler  at  foi 
Edward. 
July  7.  Colonel  Long  having  retired  from  Skeem 
borough  up  Wood  creek  to  fort  Anne,  vn 
directed  by  Schuyler  to  defend  that  plaa 
The  ninth  regiment  of  British  under  lieutenai 
colonel  Hill,  had  been  detached  against  i 
On  hearing  that  the  Americans  were  in  sora 
force,  two  other  regiments  under  brigadi< 
Powell  were  ordered  to  support  the  first  part] 
Before  the  arrival  of  this  re- enforcement,  H 

Colonel  Long  uluth  rcgiment  was  attacked  by  colonel  Loni 

evacnaces  "  •'  * 

SUi^rwto  ^^^  ^  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  Br 

fortEuvrani.  ^jgj^  \icipt  their  ground,  and  the  advantage  wi 

claimed  by  both  sides.     Hearing  that  re-ei 

forcements  were  coming  up.  Long  set  fire  1 
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t-m.^  works  at  fort  Anne,  and  retired  to  fort  chap,  v. 
Ei:.^ward.  1777. 

At  Stillwjiter,  on  his  way  to  Ticonderoga,     jtuy7. 
g^  Jieral  Schuyler  was  informed  of  the  evacua- 
tV<:>ii  of  that  place,  and  at  Saratoga,  the  same 
ds^y,  the  total  loss  of  the  stores  at  Skeensbo- 
rough,  was  also  reported  to  him.     From  gene- 
ral St.  Clair  he  had  heard  nothing,   and  the 
most  serious  fears  were   entertained  for   the 
Txny  commanded  by  that  officer.     His  force, 
after  being  joined  by  colonel  Long,  consisted 
of  about  fifteen   hundred   continental  troops, 
a'^d  the  same  number  of  militia.     They  were 
^spirited    by    defeat,    without    tents,    badly 
^'^ed,  and  had  lost  a  great  part  of  their  stores 
and  baggage.     That  part  of  the  country  was 
K^nerally  much  alarmed,  and  even  those  who 
^Cre  well  affected  discovered,  as  is  usual  in 
^^ch  circumstances,  much  more  inclination  to 
*^e  care  of  themselves,  than  to  join  the  armj'-. 
In  this  gloomy  state  of  things,  it  is  impos- 
**ble  that  any  officer   could  have  used  more 
**Iig€nce  or  judgment  than  was  displayed  by 
^huyler. 

After  the  evacuation  of  fort  Anne,  Burgoyne 
^^nd  it  absolutely  necessary  to  suspend  for  a 
^**ie  all  further  pursuit,  and  to  give  his  army 
*^^«lc  refreshment.  In  the  active  service  in 
^^ich  they  had  been  engaged,  many  of  the 
^'diers  had  been  two  days  without  provisions, 
^d  they  were  all  without  tents.     The  troops 
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CHAP.  V.  were  in  some  derangement ;  distinct  corps  we 
1777.  intermingled,  and  the  detachments  were  f 
apart  from  each  other.  He  determined  ther 
fore  to  halt  a  few  days  at  Skeensborough, 
order  to  reassemble  his  army,  and  jigain  a 
range  it.  The  baggage,  artillery,  and  militai 
stores  were  brought  up;  and  preparations  wei 
made,  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  to  move  foi 
ward  to  Albany. 

'  In  the  present  state  of  things,  unable  eve 
to  look  the  enemy  in  the  face,  it  was  of  ui 
speakable  importance  to  the  American  gener. 
to  gain  time.  This  short  and  unavoidab: 
interval  from  action,  was  therefore,  seized  b 
Schuyler,  whose  head  quarters  were  at  fo 
Edward,  and  used  to  the  utmost  advantage. 

The  country  between  Skeensborough  an 
fort  Edward  was  almost  entirely  unsettlec 
covered  with  thick  woods,  of  a  surface  es 
tremely  rough,  and  much  intersected  wit 
creeks  and  morasses.  As  far  as  fort  Ann* 
Wood  creek  was  navigable  with  batteaux ;  ar 
of  course,  very  useful  in  the  transportation  < 
artillery,  military  stores,  provisions,  and  hea^ 
baggage. 

The  first  moments  of  rest,  while  the  eneir 
were  assembling  at  Skeensborough,  were  en 
ployed  by  Schuyler  in  destroying  the  navig 
tion  of  Wood  creek,  by  sinking  numeroi 
impediments  in  its  course ;  in  breaking  up  tl 
bridges,   and  otherwise  rendering  impassab 
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t\\e  roads  over  which  the  army  of  Burgoyne  chap,  v. 
inust  necessarily  inarch.  He  was  also  indefa-  1777. 
tigable  in  driving  all  the  live  stock  out  of  the 
way  of  the  enemy,  and  in  bringing  from  fort 
Geoi^  to  fort  Edward,  ammunition  and  other 
niilhary  stores  which  had  been  collected  there, 
0^  which  his  army  was  in  much  need,  and 
vhich  it  was  essential  to  bring  away  before  the 
British  could  remove  their  g^n  boats  and 
artillery  into  the  lake,  and  render  that  place* 
untenable. 

While  thus  endeavouring  to  obstruct  the 
march  of  the  enemy,  he  was  not  inattentive  to 
the  best  means  of  strengthening  his  own  army. 
Rcenforcements  of  regular  troops  were  ear- 
i^stly  solicited.     The  militia  of  New  England 
ittd  New  York  were  called  for,   and  all  his 
influence  in  the  surrounding  country  was  ex- 
erted to  reanimate   the  people,    and  prevent 
their  defection  from  the  American  cause.     As 
a  mean  of  creating  some  additional  delay  in  the 
Hiovcmcnts  of  the  enemy,  colonel  Warner  was 
posted  with  his  regiment  on  their  lef%  flank,  in 
what  was  termed  the  New  Hampshire  Grants, 
^ow  Vermont,   with  instructions  to  raise  the 
iiulitia  in  that  quarter.     It  was  hoped  that  the 
appearance  of  a  respectable  force,  threatening 
^  flank  and  rear,   would  induce  them  to 
strcQi^en  the  garrison  of  Ticonderoga,   and 
Would  also  check  the  advance  of  their  main 
ttrmjr. 

VOL.  XII.  xk 
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cHAP.v.       While  at  Skcensboroiigh,  general  Burgoi 
1777.    issued  a  second  proclamation/  summoning 
prodamatioa  people  of  the  adjaccnt  country  to  send  ten 
«n<iw«»^puties  from  each  township  to  meet   cdc 
of  scimykr.  s^eene  at  Castletown,  in  order  to  deliberate 
such  measures  as  might  still  be  adopted, 
save  from  destruction  those  who  had  not 
conformed  to  his  first  proclamation,  and  s 
mitted  to  the  royal  authority.     Apprehend 
some  effect  frdm  this  paper,  general  Schu] 
issued  a  counter  proclamation  stating  to 
inhabitants,  the  insidious  designs  of  the  enei 
warning  them,  by  the  example  of  Jersey, 
the  danger  to  which  their  yielding  to  this  sed 
tive  proposition  would  expose  them;  and  giv 
them  the  most  solemn  assurances,  that  th 
who  should  send  deputies  to  this  meeting, 
should  in  any  manner  aid  the  enemy,  wo 
be  considered  as  traitors  and  should  experiei 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 

The  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  was  a  sh< 
for  which  no  part  of  the  United  States  ^ 
prepared.  Neither  the  strength  of  the  invadi 
army  nor  of  the  garrison,  had  been  any  wh 
understood.  The  opinion  was  common  t 
no  re-enforcements  had  arrived  at  Quebec  t 
spring,  in  which  case  it  was  believed  that  i 
more  than  five  thousand  men  could  be  spai 
from  the  defence  of' Canada.  Those  newrais 
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regiments  of  New  England  and  Niew  York,  chap. v. 
wlxichhad  been  allotted  to  the  northern  depart-  irrr. 
menty  had  been  reported,  and  were  believed 
by  the.  commander  in  chief,  and  by  congress, 
as  %yell  as  by  the  community  at  large,  to  con- 
tain a  much  greater  number  of  eflfectives  than 
they  were  found  actually  to  comprehend.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  officer  commanding  the 
garrison,  was  empowered  to  call  to  his  aid 
such  bodies  of  militia  as  he  might  deem  neces- 
:Sary  for  the  defence  of  his  post.  A  very  few 
days. before  the  place  was  invested,  general 
Schuyler,  from  an  inspection  of  the  muster  rolls, 
had  stated  the  garrison  to  amount  to  five  thou- 
sand men,  and  the  supply  of  provisions  to  be 
abundant.  When  therefore  it  was  understood 
that  a  place,  on  the  fortifications  of  which 
much  money  and  labour  had  been  expended; 
^hich  was  considered  as  the  key  to  the  whole 
western  country,  and  supposed  to  contain  a 
gsUTison  nearly  equal  to  the  invading  army,  had 
**cii  abandoned  without  a  siege;  that  an  im- 
n^ciise  train  of  artillery  consisting  of  one  hun- 
^r^  and  twenty-eight  pieces,  and  all  the  bag- 
sage,  military  stores,  and  provisions,  had  either 
^cn  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  been 
^troyed ;  that  the  army  on  its  retreat  had  been 
Attacked,  defeated,  and  dispersed;  astonish- 
^'^^^tkt  pervaded  all  ranks  of  men ;  and  the  con- 
duct  of  the  officers  was  almost  universally  con- 
^mncd.  Congress  directed  a  recal  of  all  the 
Kk2 
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catAP.v.  generals  of  the  department,    and  an  inquiry 
1777.   into  their  conduct.     Through  New  England 
especially,  the  most  malignant  aspersions  were 
cast  on  them;  and  general   Schuyler,  who, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  had  never  been 
viewed  with  favour  in  that  part  of  the  continent^ 
was  involved  in  the  common  charge  of  treacherjr  -a 
to  which  this  accumulation  of  unlooked  f(^= 
calami^  was  very  generally  attributed  by  th^ 
mass  of  the  people. 

On  the  representations  of  general  Washington — 
the  recal  of  the  officers  was  suspended  until  h^ 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  state  of  things 
would  admit  of  such  a  measure ;  and  on  a  ytr^ 
full  inquiry  afterwards  made  into  the  conduct 
of  the  generals,  they  were  acquitted  of  al0 
blame. 

In  the  letter  of  St.  Clair  to  the  commander 
in  chief,  stating  the  motives  which  led  to  the 
evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  and  mount  Indepen- 
dence, he  represented  the  strength  of  his  gar- 
rison, including  nine  hundred  militia  who 
would  consent  to  stay  but  a  few  days,  at  only 
three  thousand  effective  rank  and  file,  many  of 
whom  were  without  bayonets.  The  lines  re- 
quired  ten  thousand  at  least  to  man  them  pro- 
perly. He  also  represented  his  supply  of  pro- 
visions to  have  been  sufficient  for  only  twenty 
days,  and  the  works  on  the  Ticonderoga  side 
to  have  been  incomplete,  with  their  flanks  un- 
defended.  He  justified  his  not  having  obtained 
a  larger  re- enforcement  of  militia,  by  the  scar- 
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City  of  provisions,  the  supply  on  hand  having  chap,  v. 

been  only  furnished  after  general  Schuyler  had    1777. 

resumed  the  command  in  the  department;  and 

attributed  his  not  having  evacuated  the  forts  in 

time  to  have  preserved  his  army  and  stores,  to 
tile  opinion  every  where  prevalent,  that  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  force  in  Canada  to  attempt 

so  hardy  an  enterprise,  and  to  his  not  being 

tt  Uberty  to  adopt  that  measure  but  in  the  last 

necessi^. 

The  report  of  general  Burgoyne  stated 
3^9,760  pounds  of  flour,  and  143,830  pounds 
o£*  salt  provisions  to  have  fallen  into  his  hands. 
In.  addition  to  these  stores,  a  large  quantity  of 
li  v^  cattle  that  had  been  driven  to  Ticonderoga, 
^  few  days  before  the  apperance  of  the  enemy, 
and  had  not  been  secured,  were  acquired  by 
^^  successful  army. 

The  diflference  between  the  report  of  the  gar- 
nson  made  by  Schuyler,  and  that  of  St.  Clair, 
^  tx>  be  accounted  for,  partly  from  the  differ- 
ence between  effective  rank  and  file,  and  the 
total  number  exhibited  by  returns;  pardy  from 
^e.  negligence  with  which  the  muster  rolls 
^'^^re  at  that  time  made  out,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure too  from  misinformation  given  to  Schuyler 
^specting  the  re-enforcements  of  militia  said 

tx^  have  come  in  subsequent  to  the  returns  from 

^wiiich  he  spoke. 

On  being  informed  of  the  distressed  state  of 

the  remnant  of  the  army,  general  Washington 
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cK^^y-  made  great  exertions  to  repair  its  losses  and  t 
iTTT.    re-enforce  it.     The  utmost  industry  was  usee 
to  procure  a  supply  of  tents;  artillery  and  am^ 
munition  were  dispatched  fromMassachussetts 
the  remaining  troops  of  that  state  were  ordere* 
to  that  department;  and  general  Lincoln,  wh« 
possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  confidencp 
of  the   New   England   militia,   was,    on   thst. 
account,  directed  to  raise  and  command  them 
General  Arnold,  so  often  distinguished  for  hi^ 
gallantry  in  the  field,  was  now  ordered  to  tha 
northern  army,  in  the  hope  that  his  presence 
and  reputation  would  serve  to  reanimate  thm 
troops;    and,  some   time  afterAvards,    cdone. 
Morgan,  with  his  corps  of  riflemen,  was  de- 
tached on  the   same   service.     Through  the: 
present  dark  gloom,  Washington  discerned  m 
ray  of  light,  and  already  cherished  the  hope= 
that,  with  proper  exertions,  much  good  might 
result  from  present  evil.     **  The  evacuation  of 
Ticonderoga,  and  mount  Independence,"  said 
he,  in  a  letter  of  the  15th  of  July  to  general 
Schuyler,  **  is  an  event  of  chagrin  and  surprise 
not  apprehended  nor  within  the  compass  of  my 
reasoning.     This  stroke  is  severe  indeed,  and 
has  distressed  us  much.   But,  notwithstanding 
things  at  present  wear  a  dark  and  gloomy  as- 
pect, I  hope  a  spirited  gpposition  will  check 
the  progress  of  general  Burgoyne's  arms,  and 
'  that  the  confidence  derived  from  success  will 
-hurry  him  into  measures,  that  will  in  their 
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ronsequences  be  favourable  to  us.  We  should  chap,  v. 
lever  despair.  Our  situation  has  before  been  irrr. 
:inpromising,  and  has  changed  for  the  better. 
^9  I  trust,  it  will  again.  If  new  difficulties 
irise,  we  must  only  put  forth  new  exertions, 
ind  proportion  our  efforts  to  the  exigency  of 
iie  times." 

On  receiving  a  letter  from  general  Schuyler 
3f  the  17th,  stating  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
snd  informing  him  that  a  part  of  their  force 
lay  at  Skeensborough,  a  body  of  between  one 
auid  two  thousand   at    Castletown,    and  that 
another  had  returned  to  Ticondcroga,  in  order 
to  come  by  that  route  across  lake  George ;  and 
that  there  was  also  an  advanced  post  near  fort 
Anne ;  he  seemed  to  anticipate  the  event,  which 
afterwards  occurred,  and  to  suggest  the  mea- 
sure which  first  commenced  that  torrent  of 
misfortune  with  which  Burgoyne  was  over- 
whefaned.     **  Though  our  affairs,"  said  he  in 
reply  to  this  information,  *'  have  for  some  days 
|uut,  worn  a  dark  and  gloomy  aspect,  I  yet 
hx>k  forward  to  a  fortunate  and  happy  change. 
I  trust  general  Burgoyne 's  army  will  meet 
sooner  or  later  an  effectual  check;  and,  as  I 
suggested  before,  that  the  success  he  has  had 
wiU  precipitate  his  ruin.     From  your  accounts 
bt- appears  to  be  pursuing  that  line  of  conduct 
which,  of  all  others,  is  most  favourable  to  us... 
I  mean,  acting  in  detachment.     This  conduct 
irill  certainly  give  room  for  entei-prisc  on  our 
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«^'V'  part,  and  expose  his  parties  to  great  hazard.^ 
1777.  Could  we  be  so  happy  as  to  cut  one  of  them  off^ 
though  it  should  not  exceed  four,  five,  or  siic 
hundred  men,  it  would  inspirit  the  people^ 
and  do  away  much  of  their  present  anxiety^ 
In  such  an  event,  they  would  lose  sight  of  pasd 
misfortunes ;  and,  urged  at  the  same  time  by  a 
regard  for  their  own  security,  they  would  fly  to 
arms  and  afford  every  aid  in  their  power/* 

Having  allowed  a  short  and  necessary  repose 
to  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Skeens- 
borough,  while  parties  were  employed  in  bring- 
ing  up  tents  and  provisions,  general  Burgo]me, 
much  elated  at  the  success  which  had  hitherto 
attended  him,  proceeded  with  ardour  to  com- 
plete the  remaining  objects  of  the  campaign. 
He  soon  perceived  the  toils  and  delays  which 
must  be  encountered  in  reaching  the  Huds(Mi. 
He  found  it  necessary  to  open  Wood  .creek, 
and,  which  was  a  work  of  much  more  difficulty 
and  labour,  to  repair  the  roads  and  bridges 
which  Schuyler  had  broken  up  and  rendered 
for  the  present  entirely  impassable.  Immense 
numbers  of  trees  had  been  cut  so  as  to  &11  in 
layers  across  the  road,  with  their  boughs  inter- 
locking with  each  other  in  places  where  it  was 
impossible  to  find  any  other  way  than  that 
which  they  covered.  Besides  removing  these, 
above  forty  new  bridges  were  to  be  constructed, 
.  and  others  to  be  repaired,  one  of  which  was 
entirely  of  log  work,  over  a  morass  nearly  two 
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miles  in  extent.     Such  was  the  labour  and  the  chap.  v. 


unavoidable  delay  of  opening  these  difficult  1777. 
roads,  that  the  army,  though  very  little 
liarassed  on  its  march  by  the  Americans,  did 
not  arrive  on  the  Hudson  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  fort  Edward  until  the  30th  of  July.  Here  it 
'was  necessary  again  to  halt  in  order  to  bring 
from  fort  George,  provisions,  batteaux  to  be 
used  on  the  Hudson,  artiller}%  and  other  ma- 
terials necessary  to  enable  him  to  proceed  in 
the  expedition. 

The  time  afforded  by  this  delay  had  been 
employed  by  Schuyler  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
Some  re-enforcements  of  fresh  continental 
troops,  though  not  all  which  were  expected, 
liad  been  received  from  Peck's- Kill ;  and  though 
the  critical  season  of  the  year,  it  being  harvest 
time,  together  with  the  dislike  to  him  prevail- 
ing in  New  England,  prevented  the  militia 
from  turning  out  in  considerable  numbers, 
they  appeared  in  sufficient  force  to  make  a  res- 
pectable addition  to  the  regular  army.  But  the 
loss  of  all  the  salt  provisions  Avas  severely  felt. 
Unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  fresh  meat  only, 
the  American  soldiers  when  confined  to  it, 
became  very  sickly;  arid  this  cause- tended  still 
more  to  diminish  a  force  already  too  inconsi- 
derable to  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of  sue-  Bargoyfie 
cess  in  a  contest  with  the  enemy  opposed  to  tin  Edward. 

Ti  ^''■^  Schuyler 

Uiem.     On  this  account,   as    Burgoyne    ap-j^jj«to 
proached  fort  Edward,  Schuyler  retired  over 

VOL.  III.  L  1 
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CHAP.  V.   the  Hudson  to  Saratoga,  a  few  miles  below  tha— ^t 
1777.    place. 

From  thence,  general  Lincoln  was  dispatched^  d 
to  take  command  of  the  militia  assembling  a  — ^t 

Manchester  under  colonel  Warner,    but  wh< -wiO 

had  not  yet  appeared  in  sufficient  force  tc^o 
enable  that  officer  to  inspire  the  enemy  with^^h 
fears  for  their  rear. 

Fmm thence  From  Saratoga,  general  Schuyler  retired  t( 
Stillwater,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  th( 
Mohawk,  where  he  ordered  general  Lincoln  t 
join  him,  and  fortified  his  camp,  in  the  hop 
of  being  strong  enough  to  defend  it,  before  th 
enemy  could  approach  him. 

While  at  Stillwater,  information  \vas  ob- 
tained  that  general  Burgoyne  had  entirely  eva- 
cuated Castletown,  so  that  no  communication 
was  kept  up  with  Ticonderoga,  but  through 
lake  George,  from  whence  nearly  all  his  sup- 
plies were  at  present  drawn ;  and  that  the  gar- 
rison  of  that  important  place  consisted  only  of 
three  hundred  men.  In  consequence  of  this 
intelligence,  the  orders  to  general  Lincoln 
were  countermanded,  and  he  was  directed  with 
the  militia  of  New  Hampshii^,  of  Massachus- 
setts,  and  of  the  Grants,  Inaking,  as  was  under- 
stood,  a  total  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
men,  to  fall  entirely  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
and,  if  possible,  cut  off  their  communication 
with  the  lakes.  This  movement,  it  was  sup- 
posed,  would  compel  Burgoyne  to  weaken  his 
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army  by  detachments,  either  to  re-enforce  the  chap,  v. 
posts  in  his  rear,  or  to  attack  Lincoln.  Here  1777. 
too  he  Avas  informed  that  colonel  St.  Leger, 
with  a  large  body  of  Indians  in  addition  to  his 
regulars,  had  penetrated  from  Oswego  by  the 
way  of  the  Oneida  lake  and  Wood  creek,  to 
the  Mohawk,  where  he  had  laid  siege  to  fort 
Schuyler,  and  had  totally  defeated  general 
Herkemer,  who  had  raised  the  militia  of  Tryon 
county  in  order  to  relieve  the  fort.  The  im- 
portance  of  covering  the  inhabitants  from  the 
savages,  of  preventing  if  possible  a  junction 
between  St,  Leger  and  Burgoyne,  and  the  con- 
sequent total  loss  of  the  country  on  the  Mo- 
hawk,  determined  Schuyler,  weak  as  he  was, 
to  detach  major  general  Arnold,  with  three 
continental  regiments  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
army  was  so  enfeebled  by  this  detacnment,  that 
its  removal  to  a  place  of  greater  security  was 
deemed  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  was  with-  « 

drawn  a  few  miles  further  from  the  enemy,  to  Augmti^ 
^ome  islands  in  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson, 
tod  the  Mohawk,  where  the  camp  was  deemed 
rnore  defensible  than  that  which  had  been 
abandoned.  Burgoyne  had  now  marched  down 
lie  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  his  advanced 
Parties  had  crossed  the  river,  and  occupied  the 
ground  at  Saratoga. 

On  tlie  second  of  August,  the  approach  of 
St.  Leger  was  discovered  at  fort  Schuyler,  and 
:lic  next  day  he  invested  that  place.     The  fort 

l12 
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c"AP.  V.  ^vas  garrisoned  by  about  six  hundred  continen- 

1777.    tal  troops  from  New  York  and  Massachussetts, 

st,L«g«-     under   the   command  of  colonel  Gansevoort. 

invntsfbrt 

sdmykr.  'fj^g  bcsicgiug  army  amounted  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  hundred  men,  of  whom,  from  six  to 
nine  hundred  were  Indians,  and  the  others  were 
British,  Germans,  Canadians,  and  Americans. 
A  message,  vaunting  of  his  strength,  and  de- 
manding a  surrender  was  sent  in  by  St.  Leger, 
which  was  answered  by  Gansevoort  with  a 
declaration  that  he  Avould  defend  the  fort  to  the 
last  extremity. 

On  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy,  general 
Herkemer  who  commanded  the  militia  of  Trjon 
county,  assembled  them  in  considerable  force 
for  the   purpose   of    relieving    the    gan-ison. 
About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  sixth,  a  messen- 
ger  from  his  camp   at  Euska,    distant   about 
eight  miles,  got  into  the  fort  with  a  letter  giv-  ^ 
ing  the  intelligence  of  his  situation,  and  of  hii 
intention  to  endeavour  on  that  day  to  force  hi^ 
way  through  the  enemy  and  join  the  garriso 
It^was  immediately  determined  to  favour  th^^ 
execution  of  this  design  by  a  vigorous  sortie 
and  upwards  of  two  hundred  men,  under  lie»J 
tenant  colonel  Willet,  were  drawn  out  for  tl^  ^ 
purpose. 

Unfortunately,  St.  Leger  had  received  infc^^ 
mation  the  preceding  day,  from  his  discoveri*"^ 
parties,  of  the  approach  of  Herkemer;  and  h-^^ 
formed  the  plan  of  intercepting  him.     For  th»  ^ 
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urpose,  very  early  in  the  morning,  a  stroeig  ckap.  v. 
etachment  of  regulars  and  Indians  advanced  i777. 
awards  him,  and  lay  in  ambuscade  on  the  road  nerkemer, 

advaxiciM  to 

•V  which  he  was  to  march.      Herkemer  felI<l!^':«"«<^ 

the  tort,  faUi 

ito  this  ambuscade.  The  first  notice  hetrc^f^ 
eceived  of  it  was  a  heavy  discharge  ofwithiow. 
mall  aj'ms,  which  was  followed  by  a  furious 
ttack  from  the  Indians  with  their  tomahawks. 
Though  some  of  the  militia  fled  on  the  first 
>iiset,  he  defended  himself  with  resolution, 
tit  was  unable  to  maintain  his  ground.  Ilis 
Qrty  Avas  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The 
-neral  and  several  of  the  field  oflicers  were 
oiinded:  many  others,  among  \\hom  were 
veral  of  the  committee  men,  and  leading 
^litical  characters  of  the  country,  were  killed, 
taken  prisoners.     The  loss  was  estimated 

^bout  four  hundred  men.  The  destruction 
^s  prevented  from  being  rendered  still  more 
^Tnplete,  by  the  very  timely  sortie  made  by 
-xitcnant  colonel  Willet,  which  checked  the 
trsuit,  and  recalled  the  enemy  to  the  defence 

their  own  camp. 

So  soon  as  the  intelligence  was  received  that 
^rkemer  was  advancing,  the  sortie,  which  had 
^en  promptly  resolved  on,  was  as  promptly 
i^ecuted.  Lieutenant  colonel  Willet  fell  on  the 
k-TOp  of  the  enemy,  and,  being  entirely  unex-  '^ 
-cted,  routed  them  on  the  first  onset;  drove 
^m,  some  into  the  woods,  and  others  across 
^  river ;  and  brought  off  a  number  of  camp 
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cHAP.v.   kettles,  blankets,  and  muskets,  besides  several 
1777.    Indian   weapons,    and    other    articles   greatlv 
valued  among  them.     A  party  of  regulars  em  - 
deavoured  to  form  an  ambuscade,  and  to  cii  t: 
off  his  return  to  the  fort ;   but  he  discovered 
and  defeated  the  attempt.     With  a  field  pieco 
which  accompanied  him,    he  played  on  them 
with  grape  shot,    in  addition  to  which  be  at- 
tacked them  with  his  musketry  and  entirely 
dispersed  them;    after  which,  he  returned  to 
the  fort  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  hav- 
ing killed  several  of  the  enemy,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  Indian  chiefs. 

Elated  with  the  defeat  of  Herkemer,  St.  Leg^r 
demanded  a  surrender  of  the  fort,  in  terms  irx^- 
mfesting  the  danger  to  which  both  the  garrison 
and  country  would  be  exposed  from  the  resei^t- 
ment  of  the  Indians  in  case  of  further  resi^*' 
ance ;  a  resentment  Avhich  he  had  with  infinite 
difficulty  repressed  for  the  moment;  but  whioh 
he  should  be  unable  longer  to  restrain,  if  tJ^^ 
opposition  should  be  continued.     This  me^' 
sage,  which  was  at  first  verbal,  to  be  deliverer  ^ 
by  colonel  Butler  his  adjutant  general,  colon  ^^ 
Gansevoort  refused  to  receive;  and  the  demar^^ 
was  the  next  day  repeated  in  writing.     Gans^^' 
voort  with  equal  modesty  and  firmness  replieC^' 
that  being  intrusted  by  the  United  States  ^^ 
America  with  the  charge  of  the  garrison  of  fo-^^ 
Schuyler,    he  was   determined   to  defend  tl^*^^ 
place  to  the  last  extremity,  against  all  enemi^^' 
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^vhatever,  without  any  concern  for  the  consc-  cuap.v. 
cjuences  of  doing  his  duty.  1777. 

On  receiving  this  answer,  the  firing  on  the 
fort  recommenced,  and  St.  Leger  addressed  a 
letter  to  Burgoyne  informing  him  of  the  defeat 
of  Herkemer.      The  militia  he  said  could  not 
raJly  again  to  molest  him,  and  his  only  appre- 
hensions  were    from    continental    troops    who 
might  come  up  the  Mohawk  to  the  relief  of  the 
fort.    He  therefore  suggested  a  rapid  movement 
0^  the  American  army  below  him. 
Burgoyne,  who  had  been  incessantly  employed 
from  the  30th  of  July  in  bringing  forward  bat- 
^^a\ix,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  from  fort 
G'^orge  to  the  nearest  navigable  part  of  the 
Hiadson,  a  distance  of  only  eighteen  miles,  but 
^^cugh  roads  of  extreme  difficulty,  was  already 
^'^icrmcd  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Leger  before  fort 
Soliuyler.     But  the   obstacles   to   his   further 
Progress  now  multiplied  every  day,  and  each 
^"t^p  produced  new  embarrassments. 

Not  more  than  one  third  of  the  draught  horses 
Contracted  for  in  Canada  had  arrived.     This 
Was  not  imputable  to  any  neglect  in  those  to 
Avhom  the  agency  of  that  business  had  been  con- 
fided;   but  to  the  natural  accidents  attending 
80  long  and  intricate  a  combination  of  land  and 
neater  carriage.     Schuyler  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
his  reach  the  horses  and  draught  cattle  of  the 
country,  so  that  from  this  service  his  supplies 
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cHAP.v,  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  his  wants,  t 
1777.  had  indeed  secured  fifty  teams  of  oxen,  h^ 
such  was  the  badness  of  the  roads,  renderc 
much  worse  by  the  great  quantity  of  rain  whic 
had  fallen,  that  it  was  often  necessary  to  emplc 
ten  or  twelve  oxen  on  a  single  batteau.  Eve 
with  these  aids  and  with  unremitting  labou 
he  had  only  brought  over  twelve  batteaux  inl 
the  Hudson,  and  provisions  for  the  army  fc 
four  days  in  advance,  by  the  15th  of  August.' 
An  immediate  and  rapid  movement  down  tt 
Hudson  had  suggested  itself  to  the  Britis 
general  as  a  measure  of  the  utmost  importance 
In  that  event,  the  American  army  would  no 
he  conceived,  march  up  the  Mohawk,  becaus 
such  a  movement  would  place  it  between  L. 
army  and  that  of  St.  Legcr,  and  w  ould  leav 
Albany  totally  uncovered.  It  must  therefor 
either  risk  a  general  action,  retreat  before  hinr 
or  cross  the  Hudson  into  New  England.  Eithe 
of  these  events  he  considered  as  opening  th 
whole  Mohawk  country  to  St.  Leger,  an^ 
securing  a  junction  of  the  two  armies.*' 

The  great  difficulty  attending  the  executio: 
of  his  plan,  and  which  alone  embarrassed  him: 
was,  how  to  provision  his  army  until  it  shoulc 
reach  the  fertile  and  abundant  country  belov 
him.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  supplies  fron 
fort  George  would  every  day  increase,  witi 

^Letter  of  Burgoyne.  «^  Ibid. 
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'fche  increasing  distance,  and  additional  portage ;  chap,  v. 
^uid  the  communication,  already  endangered  by    1777. 
^  large  body  of  militia  assembling  at  White 
£reek,  could  only  be  secured  by  larger  detach- 
:^nents  from  his  army  than  he  was  in  a  condition 
-co  make.    The  proposed  movement,  therefore, 
^Tiust  either  be  abandoned,  or  some  other  mode 
of  supply  attempted.      The  latter  part  of  the 
alternative  was  embraced. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  live  catde  with  which  the  American  army 
was  supplied,  was  drawn  from  New  England, 
and  passed  through   Manchester,    Arlington, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Hampshire  Grants,   to 
Bennington,  from  whence  they  were  occasion- 
ally conveyed  to  the  American  camp.     A  large 
depot  of  com  and  of  carriages  had  been  also 
made  at  the  same  place,  which  was  generally 
P^arded  by  militia,  varying  from  day  to  day  in 
J^^mbers.     The  possession  of  these  magazines 
\*^ould   enable   him   to   prosecute   his   further 
pJans  without  a  reliance  on  supplies  from  lake 
^^orge,  and  he  determined,  if  practicable,  to 
^^Jprise  and  seize  them.*^ 

I-iieutenant  colonel  Baum,   with  about  five  coionriBanm 
^^ndred  men,  was  detached  on  this  service,  jo"!^"^^^ 
**^  had  before  been  selected  for  a  much  more  ^^^t^ 
^^^nsive  expedition.     He  had  been  destined 
^  Command  a  foraging  party  which  should  pro- 

^  Letter  of  Burgoyne, 
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cHAP.v.  ceed  near  the  borders  of  Connecticut  river) 
1777.  recruiting  the  provincial  corps  on  its  way,  and 
collecting  horses,  and  provisions  for  the  army; 
after  which,  he  was  to  join  general  Burgoync 
at  Albany.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the 
expedition  to  Bennington  was  only  a  part  of 
this  larger  scheme,  or  constituted  in  itself  the 
sole  object  for  which  Baum  was  at  presexil 
detached. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  enterprise,  and  l^c 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  its  success,  tl^c 
movement  had  been  made  do\vn  the  east  si^< 
of  the  river,  and  a  bridge  of  rafts  had  he^^^ 
thrown  over  the  Hudson  for  the  passage  of  h-i- 
van,  which  had  taken  post  at  Saratoga.  At  tlr^i^ 
same  time  lieutenant  colonel  Brechman  wi*J^ 
his  corps,  consisting  of  Brunswick  grenadier^ 
light  infantry,  and  chasseurs,  was  advanced  ^^ 
Batten  hill,  in  order,  if  necessary,  to  suppo-:^ 
colonel  Baum.* 

On  approaching  Bennington,  it  was  discc:^ 
vered  that  a  much  more  considerable  force  wa^^ 
collected  there  than  had  been  suspected.  Th^ 
new  Hampshire  militia  under  general  Starki^* 
had  fortunately  reached  that  place  on  their  wzy^ 
to  camp,  and  uniting  with  colonel  Warner,^: 
who,  to  the  remnant  of  his  continental  regiment^ 
which  had  been  engaged  with  Frazer  after  the^ 
.    evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  added  a  few  of  thc^ 

*  Letter  of  Burgoyne, 
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neighbouring  militia,  made  in  the  whole  about  chap.  v. 
two  thousand  men.  irrr. 

Perceiving  the  danger  of  his  situation,  Baum 
i  halted  about  four  miles  from  Bennington,  and 
IjJ  dispatched  an  express  for  a  re-cnforcemcnt.  In 
I  the  mean-time,  he  strengthened  himself  as  well 
/     as  was  in  his  power  by  intrenchments. 

Lieutenant  colonel  Brechman  was  immedi- 
ately  ordered  to  his  assistance ;  but  such  was  the 
state  of  the  roads  that,  though  the  distance  was 
only  twenty- four  miles,  and  he  continued  his 
lEi^surch  unremittingly  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
noming  of  the  15th,  he  did  not  reach  the 
ground  where  Baum  had  been  encamped,  until 
{our  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day/ 

In  the   mean-time   general    Starke,    either  is  att^ked 
knowing  or  suspecting  that  a  re-enforcement  trcchmenti 
was  marching  to  the  aid  of  Baum,  determined  ^*,trj|j.<;j^ "** 
to  attack  his  party  in  their  intrenchments.    He  "^'''^ 
accordingly  advanced  against  them  ;  and  such 
was  the  confidence  of  the  provincials  among 
[       them  in  the  attachment  of  the  country  to  the 
I        Toyar cause,  that,    while   the   dispositions  for 
the  attack  were  making,  the  American  troops 
were  mistaken  for   armed  friends  coming  to 
join  them.    This  error  was  soon  discovered  by 
colonel  Baum,  who  prepared  for  the  contest, 
^  made  a  very  brave  resistance^    His  works, 
however,  were  carried   by  assault,  and  great 

*"  Letter  of  Burgoyne. 
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cHAP.v.  part  of  his  detachment  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
1777.    A   few  escaped   into  the   woods,    and   saved 
themselves  by  flight. 

Brechman,  who  had  advanced  very  near  the 


u^kS*  S'*^^'^^  ^^  which  this  action  was  fought,  with- 
w^SSfnd  ^^^  having  received  the  smallest  information  of 
defeated,      j^^  came  up  during  the  pursuit;  and  meeting 
the  scattered  remnant  of  Baum's  corps,  .obtained, 
from  them  the  first  intelligence  of  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  him.    The  militia,  entirel)-^ 
unapprehensive  of  danger,    and  unsuspicious 
of  the  approach  of  a  new  enemy,  are  said  ten 
have  been  generally  dispersed  collecting  plun — 
der,  while  a  few  continued  to  pursue  the  fugi — 
tives.     There   was  not  only  much  danger  ot: 
losing  all  the  advantages  of  the  day,  and  tha*" 
what  had  been  gained  from  Baum   would  be^ 
recovered  by  Brechman,  but  that  the  magazines^ 
which  had  been  the  object  of  the  expedition,  . 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  that  officer.     For- 
tunately  at  this  critical  juncture  colonel  War- 
ner*f  came  up  with  his  continental  regiment, 
and  advanced  upon  the  enemy  who  had  already 
driven  back  such  parties  of  the  militia  as  had 
been   engaged    in    pursuing  the   remnant    of 
Baum's  corps.    He  restored  and  continued  the 
action  until  the  main  body  of  the  militia  reas- 
scmbled  and  came  up  to  support  him.    Brech- 
man  was  now  compelled  to  give  way.  He  kept 

c  Gordon, 
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up  the  action,  however,  until  dark,  by  which  chap,  v. 
time  his  ammunition,  though  forty  rounds  had    1777. 
been  delivered  to  each  man,  was  very  nearly 
expended.     Abandoning  his  artillery  and  bag- 
gage, he  then  saved  his  party  under  cover  of 
the  night. 

In  this  action,  one  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
a  very  important  supply  for  the  militia,  and 
nine  hundred  swords  were  taken. 

General  Burgoyne  represented  his  loss  in 
men  at  about  four  hundred;  but  thirty-two  offi- 
cers, and  five  hundred  and  sixty- four  privates 
ncluding  Canadians  and  tories,  were  made 
Prisoners.  The  number  of  the  dead  was  not 
scertained,  because  the  action  with  Brechman 
ad  been  in  the  woods,  and  had  been  kept  up 
>r  several  miles. 

The  British  general,  therefore,  must  have 
ncluded  in  his  estimate  of  loss,  only  his  Euro- 
lean  troops. 

This  important  success  was  soon  followed 
>y  another  of  no  less  decisive  influence  on  the 
iaite  of  the  campaign. 

Fort  Schuyler  was  fortified  with  more  skill, 
uid  defended  with  more  courage,  than  St. 
Leger  had  expected.  His  artillery  made  no 
mpression  on  the  walls,  and  his  Indians,  who 
were  much  better  pleased  with  obtaining  plun. 
der  and  scalps,  than  with  besieging  fortresses, 
became  very  intractable.  Their  loss  in  the 
battle  with  Herkemer  and  Willet  sat  heavy 
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CHAP. V.  on  them,   and  they  manifested  much  disgust' 
1777.    with  the  service.     In  this  state  of  mind  they 
received  information,  that  Arnold  was  advancing 
on  them  with  a  large  body  of  continental  troops; 
and  not  long  afterwards,  were  told  that  Bur- 
goyne  and  his  army  had  been  totally  defeated; 
a  report  very  probably  founded  on  the  aflfair  at 
Bennington.  They  were  by  no  means  disposed. 
^  to  share  the  ill  fortune  of  their  friends,  and 

showed    very  clearly  a  determination  not  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Arnold.     To  prevail  on 
them  to  continue  with  him,  St.  "Leger  fiattere<l 
their  chiefs  by  consulting  them  respecting  Kis 
future  operations,  and  called  them  together  i^ 
council,  with  the  hope  that  they  might  be  de:- 
tained  by  the  influence  of  sir  John  Johnson,  ai>^ 
the  superintendants  of  Indian  afifairs,  who  3-^' 
companied   him.     He  was  mistaken.     Wl:^^^ 
the  council  was  sitting,  a  part  of  them  cJ^' 
camped,  and  all  the  rest  threatened  immediate  *^ 
to  follow. 

There  was  no  longer  time  for  deliberatic^  ^^* 

st.Legcr      Thc  sicgc  was  raised,  and  the  camp  broke  m^^^ 

abandons  the        ...  .       ,.  .  .  ,         ^-^■^^^ 

^iS!kr!^^*^"^*^^^"^^^^^^^^  mdicatmg  excessive  alar^^^^ 
?icoSi^?opu  The  tents  were  left  standing,  and  the  ^rtiUetT^' 
with  great  part  of  the  baggage,  ammunitic^^  ^' 
and  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ame^^^' 
cans.  They  were  pursued  by  a  detachm^  ^^ 
from  the  garrison,  and  it  was  stated  by  dcsd^^' 
ters,  that  the  Indians  plundered  thc  remaini  :^^^ 
baggage  of  the  officers,  and  massacred  sa  ^^*^ 
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soldiers  as  could  not  keep  up  with  the  line  of  chap,  v. 
march.  irrr. 

.    St.  Leger  returned  to  Montreal,  from  whence 
le  proceeded  to  Ticonderoga,  with  the  inten- 
ion  of  joining  general  Burgoyne  by  that  route. 
The  decisive  victory  obtained  at  Bennington 
ind  the  retreat  of  St.  Leger  from  fort  Schuyler, 
iowever  important  in  themselves,   were  still 
nore  so  in  their  consequences.  The  deduction 
from  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  an  advantage 
rf  real  magnitude.  The  liberation  of  the  whole 
Mohawk  country,  by  an  event,  which  as  effectu- 
ally excluded  the  invading  army  from  further 
participating  in  the  campaign  as  if  it  had  been 
captured ;  and  which  enabled  the  Americans  to 
unite  all  their  forces  in  the  northern  department 
against  Burgoyne,  contributed   materially   to 
the  brilliant  successes  which  followed.     Their 
operation  on  public  opinion  was  perhaps  not 
less  essential.     The  militia,  and  even  the  con- 
tinental troops,  recovered  that  confidence  in 
themselves,  which  a  continued  series  of  misfor- 
tunc  had  greatly  diminished.     An  army,  which 
had  heretofore   spread   terror  and  dismay  in 
every  direction,  which  had  before  experienced 
no  reverse  of  fortune,  was  considered  as  already 
beaten;  and  the  opinion  became  common,  that 
it  was  now  only  necessary  for  the  great  body  of 
the  militia  to  appear  in  arms,  and  the  emanci- 
pation  of  their  country  would  be  certain,  by 
the  destruction  of  an  army,  from  which  so 
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cHAP.v.  much  had  been  feared.     Nor  was  it  an  adva 
\777.    tage  undeserving  a  place   in  the  estimate 
consequences  resulting  from  this  change 
public   opinion,  that  the   disaffected   becar 
timid,  and  the  wavering,  who,  during  the  tc 
rent  of  success,  would  have  made  a  merit 
contributing  their  aid  to  the  victor,  were  : 
longer  disposed  to  put  themselves  and  th^ 
fortunes  in  hazard,  to  support  an  army  who 
fate  was  so  uncertain.     ' 

The  savage  barbarities  too,  which  had  be 
perpetrated  by  the  Indians  belonging  to  t: 
army  of  Burgoyne,  as  well  as  to  that  of  i 
Leger,  excited  still  more  resentment  than  t^ 
ror.  As  the  prospect  of  revenge  began  to  ope 
the  effect  of  those  barbarities  became  the  mc 
apparent;  and  their  influence  on  the  royal  cau 
was  the  more  sensibly  felt,  because  they  we 

^murder  indiscriminatc.     The  murder  of  miss  M*Cr€ 

ot  miss 

**'^*' .  an  accomplished  young  lady  engaged  to  a  B : 
tish  officer,  passed  through  all  the  papers  of  t 
continent;  and  the  story,  in  itself  sufficient 
affecting,  being  retouched  by  the  hand  of  mo 
than  one  master,  excited  every  where  a  pecull 
degree  of  sensibility.*  But  there  were  oth 
causes  of  still  greater  influence  in  producin 
the  events  which  afterwards  took  place.  T\ 
last  re-enforcements  of  continental  trooj 
arrived  in  camp  about  this  time,  and  adde 

•  See  JVbiCj  M,  III,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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both  courage  and  strength  to  the  army.  The  chap,  v. 
harvest,  which  had  operated  powerfully  in  1777. 
detaining  the  northern  militia  upon  their  farms, 
was  entirely  over;  and  general  Schuyler,  whose 
:ontinued  and  eminent  services  had  not  ex- 
empted him  from  the  imputation  of  being  a 
traitor,  was  succeeded  by  general  Gates  who 
[>ossessed  a  large  share  of  the  public  confidence. 

When  Schuyler  was  directed  by  congress  to 
resume  the  command  of  the  northern  depart- 
ment,  Gates  had  withdrawn  himself  from  it; 
after  which,  he  had  repaired  to  head  quarters, 
and  joined  the  army  under  general  Washington. 
When  the  resolutions  were  passed,  directing  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Schuyler  and  St. 
Clair,  appointing  a  committee  to  report  on  the 
oiode  of  conducting  the  inquiry,  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  recalling  them  and  all  the  briga- 
diers  who  had  served  in  that  department,  gene- 
ral Washington  was  requested  to  name  a  suc- 
cessor to  Schuyler.  On  his  expressing  a  wish 
to  decline  this  nomination,  and  representing 
the  inconvenience  of  removing  all  the  general 
officers  from  the  department ;  Gates  was  again  Genenicatet 
directed  to  repair  thither,  and  take  the  com-  ^;;jJ5^ 
mand;  and  the  resolution  to  recall  the  briga- ""*^* 
diers  was  suspended,  until  the  commander  in 
cluef  should  be  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  car- 
ried into  effect  with  safety. 

Schuyler  retained  the   command   until  the 
UTival  of  Gates,  which  was  about  the  2ist  of 

VOL.  in.  N  n 
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cHAP.v.  Au^st,  and  continued  his  exertions  to  restore 
1777.    the  affairs  of  the  department,  which  had  been 
so  much  depressed  by  the  losses  consequent  on 
the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga.     That  officer 
felt  acutely  the  disgrace  of  being  recalled    in 
this  critical  and  interesting  state  of  the  cam- 
paign.   '*  It  is,''  said  he  in  a  letter  to  the  coTn- 
mander  in  chief,  *'  matter  of  extreme  chagrin 
to  me,  to  be  deprived  of  the  command  at  a  tirrx^ 
when,    soon   if  ever,    we    shall   probably    t^^ 
enabled  to  face  the  enemy;  when  we  are  ^::>^ 
the  point  of  taking  ground*  where  they  mu»  — 
attack  to  a  disadvantage,  should  our  force  t^ 
inadequate  to  facing  them  in  the  field;  whi^^ 
an  opportunity  will  in  all  probability  occur,     ^^ 
which  I  might  evince  that  I  am  not  what  co^*^ 
gress  have  too  plainly  insinuated  by  the  rcs^^ 
lution  taking  the  command  from  me." 

If  error  be  attributable  to  the  evacuation  c:^ 
Ticonderoga,  certainly  no  portion  of  it  w^^ 
committed  by  Schuyler.  His  removal  from  th^^ 
command  was  probably  unjust  and  severe,  a-^ 
the  measure  respected  himself;  but  perhaps  ^ 
wise,  as  it  respected  America.  The  great  forc^  - 
relied  on  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  towanfcr^ 
the  lakes,  was  to  be  drawn  from  New  England, 
and  however  unfounded  their  prejudices  migh^-^ 
be,  it  was  prudent  to  consult  them. 

Happily,  Burgoyne  remained  steady  to  hi^^ 
purpose.    The  disasters  at  Bennington,  and  c^^b 

*  The  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Moh'twk. 
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the  Mohawk  produced  no  disposition  to  aban-  chap,  v. 
don  the  enterprise,  and  save  his  army.  He  1777. 
still  entertained  the  hope  of  accomplishing  the 
gteat  object  of  the  campaign,  and  resolved  to 
persevere  in  his  endeavours  to  execute  the  plan 
«^liich  with  his  assistance  had  been  formed  in 
tht  cabinet;  and  to  obey  the  orders  he  had 
wUingly  received. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  recur  to  his  original 
>Iow  and  toilsome  mode  of  obtaining  supplies 
rom  fort  George,  and  to  this  object  he  applied 
vith  unremitting  industry.  Having  with  great 
surCj  and  with  persevering  labour,  collected  in 
dvance  provision  for  thirty  days,  and  thrown 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hudson,  that  made 

f  r^ifts  being  carried  away  by  a  swell  of  water, 

^    crossed  that  river  the  thirteenth  and  four.    s«i*  »*• 


-enth  of  September,   and  encamped   on  the^^gj^^ 
eights  and  plains  of  Saratoga*'  with  the  deter-  ^  iSSjL 
filiation  of  deciding  in  a  general  engagement, 
^e  fate  of  the  expedition. 

Oeneral  Gates,  who  was  now  joined  by  all 
^e  continental  troops  destined  for  the  northern 
apartment,  and  re-enforced  by  strong  corps 
^  militia,  had  left  his  camp  in  the  islands,  and 
•dvanced  towards  the  enemy  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stillwater. 

The  bridges  between  the  two  armies  were 
^«t>len  down,    and  required  to  be  repaired. 

**  Letter  of  Burgoyne. 

Nn2 
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CHAP.  V.   The  roads   were    excessively   bad,    and    the 

1777.    country  covered  with  wood  :  of  consequence 

the  progress  of  the  British  army  down  the  rir 

was  slow,  and  attended  with  skirmishing, 

cJtott**    which,  however,  no  great  loss  was  sustained  c^^ 

Stillwater,    ^j^j^^^.  ^jj^      q^  ^^ic  night  of  thc  17th,  BiB-^- 

goyne  encamped  within  four  miles  of  the  Am  ^' 
rican  army,  and  the  next  day  was  employed  ,-^at^ 
repairing  the  bridges  between  the  two  camp^^-* 
This  was  eflfected  with  some  loss,  and  abo^^^^ 
Sept.  19    noon  on  the  19th,  general  Gates  was  informer  d, 
that  the  enemy  was  advancing  in  full  force  c — ^^ 
his  left  where  Arnold  commanded. 

Colonel  Morgan  was  detached  to  observ-^^^^ 
their  motions,  and  to  harass  them  as  th^^^^J 
advanced.  He  soon  fell  in  with  their  picker  -^^ 
in  front  of  their  right  wing,  which  was  conr"^^ 
manded  by  general  Burgoyne  in  person.  Tl*^"^ 
pickets  were  composed  chiefly  of  Indiana  -^' 
Canadians,  and  provincials,  and  being  attacket  ^^^ 
sharply  by  Morgan,  were  soon  driven  in.  P^-- 
strong  corps  was  brought  up  to  support  them  ^^ 
and  after  a  severe  encounter,  Morgan  in  turr^"^ 
viras  compelled  to  give  way.  A  regiment  was-^^ 
ordered  to  assist  him,  and  the  action  soon  be  -^^ 
came  more  general.  An  attempt  was  made  tc^-^ 
gain  the  right  flank  of  the  British  lines,  bu.^^:-^ 
finding  it  covered  by  a  brigade  under  gener^r-"^ 
Frazer,  the  attack  was  changed  to  the  left  ^     o 

*  Letter  of  Burgoyne. 
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i  right  wing, '  where  it  was  made  with  great  chap,  v. 
imation.  Re-enforcements  were  continually  1777. 
)ught  up,  and  about  four  o'clock,  Arnold, 
h  nine  continental  regiments,  and  Morgan's 
ps,  was  tompletely  engaged  with  the  whole 
ht  wing  of  the  British  army.  The  conflict 
sextremely  severe,  and  only  terminated  with 

day.  At  dark,  the  Americans  retired  to 
ir  camp,  and  the  British,  who  had  found 
rat  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  ground,  lay 

night  on  their  arms,  within  about  half  a 
leofthe  field  of  battle. 
Tn  this  action,  the  killed  and  wounded,  on 
:  part  of  the  Americans,  were  between  three 
1  four  hundred.  Among  the  former,  were 
onels  Coburn  and  Adams,  and  several  other 
uable  officers.     The  loss  of  the  enemy  was, 

usual,  believed  to  be  much  more  con- 
crablc,*  and  a  report  was  circulated,  which 
ned  credit  every  where,  that  general  Bur- 
^e,who  had  through  the  day  exposed  his  per- 
I  to  every  danger,  was  among  the  wounded. 
Each  army  claimed  the  victory,  and  each 
lieved  itself  to  have  beaten,  with  only  part  of 

force,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  enemy.  The 
i^antage,  however,  considering  every  circum- 
imce,  was  decidedly  with  the  Americans.  In 
conflict  which  nearly  consumed  the  day,  they 


*  It  appears  from  statements  since  made  that  their 
»s  exceeded  five  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
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cHAP.v;   found  themselves  full  equal  to  their  antagonist 
1777.    In  every  quarter  they  had  been  the  assailant 
and  after  an  encounter  for  several  hours,  the 
had  not  lost  an  inch  of  ground.     They  had  n 
been  driven  from  the  field,  but  had  retired  froi^H 
it  at  the  close  of  day,  to  the  camp  from  whic^H 
they  had  marched  to  battle.      Their  objects 
which  was  to  check  the  enemy  advancing  o^n 
them,  had  been  obtained ;    while  that  of  th^e 
British  general,  which  was  to  force  their  posL  - 
tion,  had  totally  failed.     In  the  present  state  of 
things,  to  fight  without  being  beaten  was,  on 
their  part,  victory ;  while,  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  to  fight  without  a  decisive  victory  was 
defeat.      The  Indians,  who  found  themselves 
beaten  in  the  woods  by  Morgan,  and  checked 
by  Burgoyne  in  their  scalping  and  plundering 
the  unarmed;  who  saw  before  them  the  pro^ 
pect  of  a  great  deal  of  hard  fighting  witho^^ 
profit,  grew  tired  of  the  service,  and  desert^* 
in  great  numbers.      The  Canadians  and  p^^^'    ] 
vincials  were  not  much  more  faithful;  and       ^^ 
\i*as   soon  perceived,   that   the  hopes  of  V0^^ 
British  general  must  rest,  almost  entirely  ^^^ 
his  European  troops. 

With  reason  therefore  this  action  was  ceL  ^' 
braled  through  the  United  States,  and  con^^^' 
dered  as  the  precursor  of  the  total  ruin  of  t^^^ 
invading  army.  Every  where  the  utmost  e-  ^' 
ultation  was  displayed,  and  every  where  tS^^ 
militia  were  stimulated  to  fly  to  arms^  a^t3<^ 
complete  the  work  which  was  begun. 
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The  next   day,    intelligence  was   received  chap,  v. 
rom  the  north,  which  tended  still  further  to     1777. 
aise  the  spirits  of  the  troops.  sept.  ao. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  general  Lin- 
oln  was  detached  to  form  the  militia,  as  they 
ame  up,  from  the  northwesteni  parts  of  New 
Ingland,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy ;  and  that 
^iconderoga  was  comprehended  in  his  plan  of 
perations.  He  had  assembled  a  considerable 
>rcc  at  Manchester,  from  whence  he  marched 
3  Pawlet,  a  small  village  on  a  river  of  that 
ame,  which  runs  into  Wood  creek. 

Here  he  divided  his  troops  into  three  parties 
>f  about  five  hundred  men  each,  and  detached 
;olonel  Bro\vn,  at  the  head  of  one  of  them,  to 
he  north  end  of  lake  George,  principally  to 
'elieve  a  number  of  prisoners  who  were  con- 
ined  there,  but  with  orders  to  push  his  success 
if  he  should  be  fortunate,  as  far  as  prudence 
ivould  admit.  Colonel  Johnson,  at  the  head  of 
mother  party,  marched  towards  mount  Indepen- 
ilence ;  and  colonel  Woodbury,  with  a  third, 
5vas  detached  to  Skeensborough,  to  cover  the 
■etreat  of  both  the  others.  With  the  residue 
>f  the  militia,  Lincoln  proceeded  to  join  Gates. 

-After  marching  all  night,  colonel  Brown 
•rived  about  break  of  day  on  the  north  end  of 
^^  lake,  where  he  fell  in  with  a  small  post 
'liich  he  carried  without  opposition.  The 
"^cmy  were  completely  surprised,  and  he  took 
Ossession  of  mount  Defiance,  mount  Hope, 
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cHAP.v.  the  old  French  lines,  the  landing,  and  about 
1777.  two  hundred  batteaux.  One  hundred  Ameri- 
can prisoners  were  liberated,  and  two  hundred 
and  ninety-thrce  of  the  enemy  captured,  widi 
the  loss  of  only  three  killed,  and  five  M'ounded. 
This  success  was  joyfully  proclaimed  through 
all  the  northern  country.  It  was  believed  con- 
fidently,  that  Ticonderoga  and  mount  Indepen- 
dence were  recovered,  and  the  militia  were 
exhorted  by  joining  their  brethren  in  the  army, 
to  ensure  that  event  if  it  had  not  already  hap- 
pened. 

The  attempt  on  those  places,  however,  failed. 
The  garrison  refused  to  surrender,  and,  when 
attacked,   repulsed  the  assailants.     After  em* 
ploying  a  few  days  inefifectually  in  endeavouring 
to  take  them,  the  militia  gave  over  the  attempt, 
and  returning  through  lake  George  in  the  ves- 
sels they  had  captured,    made   an  attack  on 
Diamond  island,  which  Burgoyne  on  crossing 
the  Hudson,    had  made  the  depot  of  all  the 
stores  collected  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake, 
that  being  a  place  of  greater  security  than  fort 
George.     Here  they  were  repulsed  with  some 
loss,  after  which  they  abandoned  and  destroyed 
the  vessels  they  had  taken,   and  returned  to 
their  former  station.'' 

The  day  after  the  battle  near  Stillwater,  ge- 
neral  Burgoyne,   who  took  a  position  almost 

^  Bemem, 
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^itUn  cnnon  shot  of  the  American  camp,  for-  chap,  v. 
a£ed  his  right,  and  extended  his  left  to  the  1777. 
3Ktitmity  of  the  river  hills,  so  as  to  cover  the 
cktadow  through  which  the  river  runs,  in  which 
hs  batteaux  and  hospital  were  placed.  For 
^rttter  security,  two  European  regiments,  and 
.  corps  of  provincials  were  encamped  in  the  scpt.«i. 
acidow.  Direcdy  after  taking  this  ground, 
«  received  a  letter  of  the  10th,  from  sir  Henry 
I^linton,  informing  him  that  about  the  20th  of 
September  he  should  attack  fort  Montgomery. 
tTiis  messenger  was  sent  back  to  sir  Henry 
Clinton  by  Burgoyne,  with  information  of  the 
^t^iag  necessity  of  the  army  for  aid,  and  that 
^  should  endeavour  to  wait  for  it  until  the  12th 
ff  October.* 

'General  Gates,  whose  numbers  increased 
i^y,  remained  on  his  old  ground.  His  right 
^Jhich  extended  to  the  river  had  been  rendered 
nassailable,  and  he  used  great  industry  to 
tst^i^^en  his  left. 

fioth  armies  retained  their  position  until  the 
birenth  of  October :  Burgoyne  in  the  hope  of 
"cing  relieved  by  sir  Henry  Clinton;  and  Gates 
ca  the  confidence  of  growing  stronger  every 
ay,  and  of  rendering  the  destruction  of  his 
naemy  more  certain. 

Having  received  no  further  intelligence  from 
sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  having  found  it  necessary 

^  Letter  of  Burgoyne. 
vol.  III.  o  o 
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cHAP.v.  fof  four  days  past  to  diminish  the  ration  issued 
irrr.  to  his  soldiers,  the  British  general  determined 
to  make  one  more  trial  of  streng^  with  his 
adversary.  A  victory  might  enable  him  to 
advance  rapidly  down  the  river;  even  partial 
success  might  remove  the  American  army  to  a 
greater  distance,  so  as  to  favDur  his  retreat, 
and  cover  a  foraging  party  sent  out  to  obtain 
supplies  for  his  wants,  which  were  daily  be* 

r  coming  more  urgent."* 

""  In  order  to  execjute  this  determination,  be 
drew  out  on  his  right,  fifteen  hundred  regul^^ 
troops,  with  two  twelve  pounders,  two  ho^^ 
itzers,  and  six  six  pounders.  This  body,  wicJ 
which  he  designed  to  commence  the  action,  1»^ 
commanded  in  person,  assisted  by  genera  ^ 
Philips,  Reidisel,  and  Frazer.  The  defenc^^ 
of  the  camp  on  the  heights  was  committed  C^^ 
brigadiers  Hamilton,  and  Speicht,  and  that  c:^ 
the  redoubts  in  the  plain  to  brigadier  Gall.* 

The  right  wing  was  formed  within  thr^ 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  left  of  the  America-^ 
camp;  and  a  corps  of  rangers,  Indians,  an-^ 
provincials,  was  pushed  on  through  secr^ 
paths  to  appear  in  their  rear,  in  order  to  checl^ 
and  embarrass  their  operations.** 

These  movements  were  perceived  by  gene  " 
ral  Gates,  who  immediately  determined  or' 
attacking  the  British  left,  and  endeavouring  tr::^ 
separate  it  from  the  right  wing  of  their  annj==- 

"^ Letter  qf  Burgcyne.  ""Ibid.  ''Ibid. 
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The  attack  was  made  suddenly,  and  in  great  chap,  v. 
force.     At  first,  the  principal  weight  of  fire    .1777. 
was*  directed  against  the  left  flank  where  the 
British  grenadiers  were  posted,  but  soon  ex- 
tended all  along  the  front,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
Germans  fi'om  aiding  them. 

At  the  same  time,  three  regiments  from  the 
left,  where  major  general  Arnold  commanded, 
came  out  to  attack  the  front  of  the  enemy's 
right,  and  a  second  division  endeavoured  to 
intercept  its  return  to  the  camp.     The  British 
light  infantry  under  general  Frazer,  with  part 
of  the  24th  regiment,  were  ordered  to  form  a 
second  line,  in  order  to  cover  the  light  infantry     . 
of  the  right,  and  secure  a  retreat.     While  this 
movement  was  in  process,  the  left  of  the  right 
of  th€  enemy  was  compelled  to  give  way,  and 
the  light  infantry  was  ordered  to  make  a  rapid 
movement  to  their  assistance.     In  making  it, 
they  fell  in  with  the  rifle  corps,  which  attacked 
them  with  great  effect,  and  Frazer  was  mortally 
^iFOunded.     In  the  mean-time,  Arnold  pressed 
hard  on  the  right  under  Burgoyne,  which,  with 
^eat  difficulty,  and  with  the  loss  of  the  field 
pieces  and  great  part  of  the   artillery  corps, 
xnade  good  its  retreat  to  the  camp.  The  Ameri- 
cans followed  close  in  their  rear,  and,  under 
a  tremendous  fire  of  grape  shot  and  musketry, 
assaulted  the  works  throughout  their  whole 
extent  from  right  to  left.     Towards  the  close 
of  the  day,  a  part  of  the  left  forced  the  intrench- 
oo2 
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CHAP.V. 


ments,  and  general  Arnold,  with  a  few  men : 
irrr.    actually  entered  the  works;  but  his  horse  wa 
killed  under  him,  and  he  was  himself  vcr^ 
badly  wounded  in  the  same  leg  which  had  suf 
fered  at  Quebec.     Those  who  had  entered  th- 
lines  with  him,  were  forced  out  of  them;  anc 
it  being  now  nearly  dark,  they  desisted  froi 
the  attack. 

The  left  of  Arnold's  detachment  was  stilET  Jl 
more  successful.  Jackson's  regiment  of  Mm  i  ii    iii  lu 
chussetts,  then  led  by  lieutenant  colonel  Brookes*  s, 
turned  the  right  of  the  encampment,  and  atoi  nu      =^ 
the  works  occupied  by  the  German  reserv^H«. 
Lieutenant  colonel  Brechman,  who  command^=r(/ 
in  them,  was  killed,  and  the  works  carri^rt/ 
with  less  difficulty  than  the  assailants  had  ear* 
pected.     The  orders  given  by  Burgoyne  to 
recover  them  were  not  executed,  and  Brooks 
maintained  the  ground  he  had  gained. 

Darkness,  as  in  the  engagement  of  the  19th, 
put  an  end  to  the  action;  and  the  Americans 
lay  all  night  with  their  arms  in  their  hands, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  lines,  ready  to  renew 
the  assault  next  day.  The  advantage  they  had 
gained  was  decisive.  They  had  taken  several 
pieces  of  artillery,  killed  a  great  number  of  the 
enemy,  made  upwards  of  two  hundred  pri- 
soners,  among  whom  were  several  officers  of 
distinction;  and  penetrated  their  lines  in  a 
part  which  exposed  their  rear  to  considerable 
danger. 
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Burgoyne  could  not  risk  the  events  of  the  chap,  v. 
xt  day  on  the  same  ground.     In  the  course     1777. 
the  night,  he  changed  his  position  entirely, 
d  drew  his  whole  army  into  the  strong  camp 
the  river  heights  near  the  hospital,  extending 
s  right  up  the  river.     This  movement  extri- 
ted  him  from  the  imminent  danger  of  being 
tacked  with  the  return  of  day  under  the  dis- 
ivantage  of  part  of  his  works  being  already  in 
nsession  of  the  assailants. 
General  Gates  perceived  the  strength  of  Bur- 
sync's  present  position,  and  did  not  mean  to 
Jt  so  much  te  hazard  as  would  be  risked  by 
tempting  to  force  it.  Understanding  perfectly, 
at  it  wonld  be  impossible  for  the  enemy  to 
tbsist  many  days,  without  either  defeating 
8  army,  or  making  good  their  retreat  to  lake 
targe,  he  determined,  while  the  security  of 
c  main  army  was  not  forgotten,  to  take  such 
ecautions,  and  throw  such  a  force  over  the 
rer,   as  would  render  a  retreat  to  the  lake 
ipracticable.     With  this  view,  a  strong  de-  oaober  s. 
shment  was  put  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of 
king  a  position  higher  up  the  Hudson,  so  as 

intercept  the  British  army  on  its  retreat, 
lilc  strong  corps  were  posted  on  the  other 
Ic  of  the  river  to  annoy  them  from  that  quar- 
r,  and  prevent  their  passing  it. 

This  movement  compelled  Burgoyne  again  Rctr«t»  to 
>  change  hisr  position.     To  avoid  having  the 
yad  in  his  rear  entirely  closed  upon  him,  it 
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cHAP.v.  was  necessary  to  retire  immediately  to  Saratoga. 
1777.    About  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  retreat  was 
commenced,  and  was  effected  with  the  loss  of 
his  hospital,  containing  about  three  hundred 
sick,  and  of  several  batteaux  laden  with  pro- 
visions and  baggage.     His  march  was  marked 
with  a  devastation  not  to  be  accounted  for. 
As  if  disposed  to  destroy  a  country  he  could 
not  conquer,  all  the  dwelling  houses  on  his 
route  were  reduced  to  ashes. 

A  heavy  rsdn,  which  procrastinated  the  re- 
treat of  the  enemy  so  much,  that  Fish-Kill 
creek,  which  lies  a  litde  to  the  north  of  Sarsi^- 
toga,  was  not  crossed  imtil  the  morning  of  th.^ 

octtAicrvk  10th,  also  suspended  the  pursuit.  -  Onrcacl»>- 
ing  the  ground  proposed  to  be  occupied,  ^ 
strong  corps  was  found  already  intrenched  ox^ 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  prepared  to  dis-- 
pute  its  passage.  Their  advanced  party,  whicfc 
had  commenced  throwing  up  works  on  the  very 
heights  where  the  British  army  afterwards  ci»  - 
camped,  retired  on  its  approach,  and  rejoined 
the  main  body  on  the  east  of  the  Hudson. 

When  the  rain  ceased,  general  Gates  coir^- 
menced  the  pursuit;  but  the  enemy  had  brokers 
down  all  the  bridges  in  their  rear,  and,  conse- 
quently, some  time  elapsed  in  overtaking  theit^  • 
From  Saratoga,  a  company  of  artificers, 
under  an  escort,  consisting  of  a  regiment  ^^ 
regulars,  the  marksmen,  and  a  corps  of  pr^* 
vincials,  was  detached  to  repair  the  roads  a^^ 
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bridges  towards   fort  Edward,    in    order    to  chap.y. 
enable  the  army  to  continue  its  inarch.  \777. 

This  party  had  scarcely  been  detached,  o^^'**^^ 
when  the  Americans  appeared  in  force  on  the 
heights  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  and 
made  dispositions  which  excited  the  apprehen- 
^on  of  an  intention  to  cross  it  and  attack  them. 
The  Europeans  escorting  the  artificers  were 
immediately  recalled,  and  the  provincial  corps, 
now  the  only  remaining  guard  for  the  workmen, 
being  attacked  by  a  small  party,  ran  away  on 
the  first  fire,  and  left  them  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. 

No  hope  of  repairing  the  roads  now  remained; 
and,  of  consequence,  it  was  impossible  to  move 
the  baggage  and  artillery  of  the  army. 

About  the  same  time,  the  boats  containing 
the  provisi<Mis  were  found  so  much  exposed  in 
flie  river,  the  opposite  shore  of  which  was  lined 
with  armed  Americans,  that  it  was  deemed  in- 
dispensable to  the  safety  of  the  small  stock  on 
tand,  to  land  and  convey  it  up  the  hill  into  the 
camp.p 

The  British  army  was  now  almost  completely 
environed  by  a  superior  force.  No  means 
^nuuned  of' extricating  itself  from  difficulties 
*nd  dangers  which  were  continually  increasing, 
^r  than  by  fording  a  river,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  which  a  formidable  body  of  troops  was 


^Letter  of  Burgoync. 
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cHAP.v.  already  posted;  and  then  escaping  to  fort 
1777*  George  through  roads  impassable  by  ardllery^ 
or  waggons,  with  an  army  flushed  w^ith  victoiy 
pressing  close  in  the  rear.*  This  deq>erate 
condition  of  their  affairs  was  perfectly  under- 
stood by  Gates.  He  thought  it  not  improbable 
that  Burgoyne,  after  abandoning  all  his  bag- 
gage and  artillery^  might  attempt  to  make  z 

•  Mr.  Gordon,  in  his  history  of  the  war,  states  himself 
to  have  received  an  anecdote  from  general  Glover,  pro- 
ving that  all  the  present  advantages  of  the  American 
general,  were  on  the  point  of  being  exposed  to  very  im- 
minent hazard.     "On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  Gates 
called  the  general  officers  together,  and  informed  them  of 
his  having  received  certain  intelligence  which  might  be 
depended  upon,  that  the  main  body  of  Burgoyne *s  anay 
was  marched  off  for  fort  Edward,  with  what  they  could 
take ;  and  that  a  rear  guard  only  was  left  in  the  camp> 
who  after  a  while  were  to  push  off  as  fast  as  possiWcj 
leaving  the  heavy  baggage  behind.     On  this,  it  was  con-' 
eluded  to  advance  and  attack  the  camp  in  half  an  hour- 
The  officers  repaired  immediately  to  their  respective  com- 
mands. General  Nixon's  being  the  eldest  brigade,  crossed 
the  Saratoga  creek  first:  unknown  to  the  Americans* 
Burgoyne  had  a  line  formed  behind  a  parcel  of  brushwood 
to  support  the  post  of  artillery  where  the  attack  was  to 
be  made.  General  Glover  was  upon  the  point  of  following 
Nixon.    Just  as  he  entered  the  water,  he  saw  a  Briti*'^ 
soldier  making  across,  whom  he  called  and  examined- 
This  soldier  was  a  deserter,  and  communicated  the  vetT 
important  fact,  that  the  whole  British  army  were  in  tb^*^ 
encampment.     Nixon  was  immediately  stopped,  and  *^f 
intelligence  conveyed  to  Gates,  who  countermanded    ^* 
orders  for  the  assault,  and  called  back  his  troops,   ^ 
without  sustaining  some  loss  from  the  British  artillery"  - 
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rapid  retreat  in  the  night,  up  the  Hudson,  and  chap,  v. 

by  recrossing  that  river,  at,  or  above  fort  Ed-     1777. 

ward,  to  save  the  remainder  of  his  army.  To 
deprive  the  enemy  of  this  last  resource,  a  part 
of  the  troops  on  the  east  of  the  Hudson  was 
ordered  up  to  guard  those  fords,  and,  in  the 
event  of  their  being  attempted,  to  defend  their 
passage  until  the  arrival  of  the  army.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  precaution,  an  intrenched  camp 
furnished  with  artillery  was  formed  on  the  high 

:  grounds  between  fort  Edward  and  fort  George. 
Gates  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
enemy  would  resort  to  this  their  last  refuge. 
In  a  council  of  general  officers  called  to  deli- 
berate on  their  situation,   the  resolution  was 

.  taken  to  abandon  every  thing  but  their  arms, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  merely 
to  support  them  until  they  should  reach  fort 
George,  which  might  be  carried  on  their  backs ; 
^d  by  a  forced  march  in  the  night,  up  the 
river,  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  Ame- 
rican army ;  and  crossing  either  at  fort  Edward, 
^f  at  a  ford  above  it,  to  press  on  to  fort  George. 
This  desperate  resolution  being  taken,  scouts 
^ere  sent  out  to  examine  the  route,  who  re- 
turned with  information  that  those  fords  were 
already  defended  by  strong  parties.  It  would 
^Wainly  have  been  found  extremely  difficult, 
if  iwt  impossible,  to  force  them  without  artil- 
lery. This  plan  of  retreat  therefore  was  aban- 
doned as  impracticable. 

VOL.  Ill,  pp 
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CHAP.  V.       An  account  of  the  provision  on  hand  was  now 
irrr.    directed  to  be  taken,  when  it  appeared  that, 
even  on  short  allowance,    only  a  supply  for 
three  days  remained  in  store. 

Nothing  could  be  more  hopeless  than  the  -: 

present  condition  of  the  British  army,  or  more  - 

deplorable  than  that  of  their  general,    as  de- 
scribed  by  himself. 

In  his  letter  to  lord  George  Germain,  secre- 
tary of  state  for  American  affairs,  he  says,  **  A  ^ 
series  of  hard  toilj  incessant  effort,  stubborn  ^ 
action,  until  disabled  in  the  collateral  branches  e 
of  the  army  by  the  total  defection  of  the  Indians;  ^ 
the  desertion,  or  timidity  of  the  Canadians  and  -E 
provincials,  some  individuals  excepted;  disap-  — 
pointed  in  the  last  hope  of  any  co-operation  .^rx 
from  other  armies ;  the  regular  troops  reduced 
by  losses  from  the  best  parts,  to  three  thousand 
five  hundred  fighting  men,  not  two  thousand 

of  which  were  British ;  only  three  days  provi i- 

sions,  upon  short  allowance  in  store,  investedE^d 
by  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  no^i^o 
appearance  of  retreat  remaining;  I  called  intaz^^o 
council  all  the  generals,  field  officers,  and  cap —  ^- 
tains  commanding  corps,  and  by  their  unani —  -i- 
mous  concurrence  and  advice,  I  was  inducecE:^^^ 
to  open  a  treaty  with  major  general  Gates." 

A  treaty  was  opened  with  a  general  proposi-  -*- 
tion  from  Burgoyne,  stating  a  willingness  tc 
spare  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  provided 
negotiation   could  be  effected  on  honourable 
terms. 
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This  proposition  was  answered  by  a  demand  chap.  v. 
on  the  part  of  general  Gates,  that  the  whole    1777. 
army  should  ground  their  arms  in  their  encamp- 
ment,   and  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of 
war.     This  demand  was  at  once  rejected,  with 
a  declaration  that,  if  general  Gates  designed  to 
insist  on  it,  the  negotiation  must  immediately 
break   off,    and   hostilities   recommence.     On 
receiving  this   decided   answer,    the   rigorous  surroider 
terms  at  first  proposed  were  receded  from,  and  g*^ 
a  convention   was   signed,    by  which  it   was 
agreed  that  the  British  army,  after  marching  out  October  n^ 
of  their  encampment  with  all  the  honours  of 
irar,  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  not  serve 
against  the   United   States  until    exchanged. 
They  were  not  to  be  detained  in  captivity,  but 
to  be  permitted  to  embark  for  England. •* 

The  situation  of  the  British  army  consid- 
^red,*  these  stipulations  were  unquestionably 
t^ighly  honourable  to  their  general,  and  favour- 
able to  their  nation.  Their  services  were  indeed 
lost  for  the  residue  of  the  present  campaign; 
l>uty  in  the  next,  they  might  be  replaced  with 
CDther  troops,  whose  stations  they  might  fill 
"V^ithout  violating  the  treaty. 


^  Remem, 
•  The  army  of  general  Gates  consisted  ofnine  thousand 
^nd  ninety-three  continental  troops.  The  number  of  the 
'xnilitia  fluctuated;  but  they  amounted,  at  the  signature  of 
^he  convention,  to  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty* 
nine.  The  sick  exceeded  two  thousand  five  hundred  men* 

pp  2 
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CHAP.  V.       It  is  probable  that  terms  so  advantageous  "« 

1777.    them  would  not  have  been  acceded  to  by  gen^ 

ral  Gates,  had  he  entertained  no  apprehensions 

from  sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  now  makin  ^ 

the  promised  diversion  in  the  North  river,  ujj 

which  he  had  penetrated  as  far  as  -^sopus. 

The  draughts  made  of  continental  troops  froi» 

Peck's-Kill  for  both  armies,  had  left  that  post  is 

a  situation  to  require  the  aid  of  militia  for  it  , 

security. 

On   the   arrival,    in    September,    of  a   r^ 

enforcement  of  Europeans  at  New  York,  feai — 
were  immediately  entertained  for  the  highs 
lands;  and  general  Putnam,  in  conformity 
with  his  instructions,  called  for  assistance  a  -a 
Connecticut  and  New  York,  the  governor  cz 
which  latter  state  was  also  the  commandii^  3 
officer  in  the  forts.  His  requisitions  were  coir-a 
plied  with,  but  the  enemy  not  marching  iarm 
mediately  against  those  posts,  and  the  service 
of  the  militia  being  necessary  at  home  to  se^^ 
their  farms,  they  became  extremely  impatient 
many  of  them  deserted,  and  general  Putnaxi 
was  induced  to  discharge  the  residue. 

Impressed  with  the  danger  to  which  the  fo^^ 
were  exposed  from  this  measure,  and  entir^' 
convinced,  from  the  present  state  of  both  C^ 
British  armies,  that  the  attack  must  be  mz^^ 
very  soon,  if  at  all,  governor  Clinton  imm^' 
diately  ordered  out  half  the.militia  of  New  Yo  ^' 
with  assurances  that  they  should  be  relieved  ' 
one  month  by  the  other  half.     This  order,      ^ 
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%v  V^ich  a  reluctant  obedience  was  paid,  was  ex-  chap,  v. 
ecriJted  so  slowly,  that  the  forts  were  carried  1777. 
be^^fore  the  militia  were  in  the  field. 

That  post  had  always  been,  in  the  opinion  of 

th^   commander  in  chief,  an  object  of  the  fiist 

iirmjportance;  and,  in  no  state  of  things,  under  — 

no     pressure  of  a  superior  force  on  the  army 

coxnmanded  by  himself,  had  he  ceased  to  view 

it  ^vith  interest,  and  to  be  attentive  to  its  safety. 

W^lien  therefore  his  orders  were  given  to  make 

detachments  from  thence,  in  order  to  repel  the 

mcriirsions  into  Jersey,  and  to  re-cnforce  the 

army  in  Pennsylvania,  so  as  to  leave,  according 

to   ^he  returns,  less  than  three  thousand  men, 

including  the  militia;  he,  in  the  most  explicit 

ternas,  stated  his  apprehension  that  the  enemy 

would  attempt  something  up  the  North  river. 

Under  this  impression,  he  directed  that  two 

thousand  militia  should  be  immediately  called 

for    from    Connecticut    to    guard    the    passes 

^kiXiugh  the  mountains,  while  the  forts  them- 

*^lves  should  be  sufficiently  garrisoned  with  the 

^st  troops.     Great  pains  had  been  taken,  and 

^^ch  labour  employed,  to  render  this  position, 

^^hich  is  by  nature  very  strong,  still  more  secure. 

*  he  defences  most  relied  on  were  forts  Mont- 

S^niery  and  Clinton,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 

**^Udson,on  very  high  ground,  extremely  difficult 

^f  access,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a 

^tnall  creek  which  runs  from  the  mountains 

*^to  the  river.     These  forts  were  too  much 
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cgAP.v.  elevated  to  be  bettered  from  the  water,  and  tl 
irrr.  hills  on  which  they  were  erected,  too  steep 
be  ascended  by  troops  landing  at  the  foot 
them;  and  the  mountains  which  commenc 
five  or  six  miles  below  them,  are  so  very  hig 
and  rugged,  the  defiles  through  which  the  roac 
leading  to  them  pass,  so  narrow,  and  cone 
manded  in  such  a  manner  by  the  heights  a 
bofli  sides,  that  the  approaches  to  them  ar 
extremely  diflScult  and  dangerous. 

To  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing  thes 
forts,  chevaux-de-frize  were  sunken  in  tt 
river,  and  a  boom  extended  from  bank  to  banip 
•  This  boom  was  covered  with  immense  chaiiB 
stretched  at  some  distance  in  its  front,  for  thi 
purpose  of  breaking  the  face  of  any  vessel  sail 
ing  against  it.  These  works  were  not  onl 
defended  by  the  guns  of  the  forts,  but  by 
frigate  and  gallies  stationed  above  them,  capabl« 
of  opposing  with  an  equal  fire  in  front,  anj 
force  which  might  attack  them  by  water  froir 
below. 

Fort  Independence  is  four  or  five  miles  belov 
forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  and  on  the  op 
posite  side  of  the  river  on  a  high  point  of  land 
and  fort  Constitution  is  about  six  and  a  quartej 
miles  above  them,  on  an  island  near  the  easten 
shore. 

The  officer  commanding  at  the  station  whicl 
comprehended  the  whole  extent  of  the  Hudson, 
on  both  sides,  from  Albany  to  King's  bridge, 
generally  made  his  head  quarters  at  Peck's- 
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ill,  just  below  fort  Independence,  and  on  the  chap,  v. 
me  side  of  the  river.  The  garrisons  at  this  1777. 
ne  amounted  to  about  six  hundred  men, 
i  the  whole  force  under  general  Putnam, 
'  militia  having  generally  left  him  for  the 
"poses  of  agriculture,  did  not  much  exceed 
>  thousand.  Yet  this  force,  though  so  much 
;  than  that,  which  an  attention  to  the  orders 
general  Washington  would  have  retained  at 
station,  was,  if  properly  applied,  more 
n  competent  to  the  defence  of  the  forts 
Linst  any  numbers  which  could  be  spared 
m  New  York.  It  was  only  by  leading  the 
rntion  of  Putnam  from  the  real  object,  and* 
n  assaulting  and  carrying  them  before  they 
lid  be  aided  by  his  army,  that  an  enterprise 
linst  them  could  succeed;  and  this  sir  Henry 
nton  resolved  to  essay. 
For  this  purpose,  somewhat  more  than  three 
>usand  men  embarked  at  New  York.  They 
ided  on  the  fifth  of  October  at  Verplank's  ^ 
int,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  a  short 
stance  below  Peck's-Kill,  and  general  Putnam 
ired  to  the  heights  in  his  rear.  On  the 
ening  of  the  same  day,  a  part  of  the  troops 
embarked,  and  the  fleet  moved  up  the  river 
Peck*s-Kill  neck,  in  order  to  mask  King's 
rrjr,  which  was  then  below  them.**  This  is  a 
»nvenient  landing  place,  not  far  above  which, 


^Letter  of  air  Henry  Clinton. 
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cHAP.v.  the  mountains  commence,  with  steep  and  almos^^t 
1777.    unascendible   declivities    to   the   water   edge=. 
The  next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  trooj^      s 
Octobers,  destined  for  the  enterprise  debarked*  on  th       e 
west   side  of  Stony  Point,  and  immediately'^ 
commenced  their  march  through  the  mountain^k^s 
into  the  rear  of  forts  Clinton  and  Montgomerp-^. 
The  debarkation  was  not  made  unobservect  ; 
but  the  morning  was  so  very  foggy  that  tk-^ 
numbers    could  not  be  distinguished;   and     ^ 
large  fire,  which  was  afterwards  perceived  at  th.  ^^ 
landing  place,  led  to  the  opinion,  that  a  part^j^ 
had  only  gone  on  shore  to  burn  some  stor^  — 
.houses  which  had  been  erected  there.     In  th-^^^ 
mean-time,  the  manc3euvres  of  the  vessels,  an^^^^ 
the  appearance  of  the  small  detachment  left  ^mJ^^ 
Verplank's  point,  persuaded  general  PutnaE:"ac:^ 
that  the  meditated  attack  was  on  fort  Indeperm  — 
dence. 

To  this  object  his  whole  attention  wak^^ 
directed,  and  it  was  not  until  the  heavy  firinj 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river  announced  tc 
him  the  assault  on  forts  Clinton  and  Montgo- 
mery, that  the  real  views  of  the  enemy  were 
suspected.      Five  hundred  men  were  imme- 

FortfMont-  dlatcly  detached  to  rc-enforce   the   s^arrisons 

Sitiery  and 
taken  b  die  ^^  ^hosc  pUiccs,  but  bcforc  they  could  get  over 


taken  by  die 
British. 


the  river,   the  works  had  been  stormed,  and 
were  in  possession  of  the  British  troops. 

'  Letter  of  sir  Henry  Clinton. 


i 
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The  enemy  having  left  a  battalion  at  the  pass  chap,  v. 
•f  Thunder  hill,  to  keep  up  a  communication    1777. 
vith  the  fleet,  and  cover  the  retreat  in  case  of 
nisfortune,    continued    their    march    to    the 
icighbourhood  of  fort  Clinton. 

There  they  separated,  and  lieutenant  colonel 
I^ampbell,  with  about  nine  hundred  men,  made 
L  circuit  round  by  the  forest  of  Deane,  to  fall 
'fi  the  back  of  fort  Montgomery ;  while  general 
^aughan,  with  about  twelve  hundred  men, 
-companied  by  sir  Henry  Clinton  in  person, 
"ici  followed  by  the  rear  guard  under  general 
fj^on,  advanced  slowly  against  fort  Clinton.' 
Carovemor  Clinton,  who  commanded  in  the 
Kts,  having  notice  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
QHTiing  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  made 
^  best  disposition  in  his  power,  and  sent  out 

strong  parties  as  his  situation  would  admit, 
^  the  purpose  of  harassing  them  in  their 
^jch  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
^ny  of  which,  however,  were  already  passed. 
^  also  sent  an  express  to  general  Putnam  to 
'Ve  notice  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
Xn.  Of  this  express  Putnam  makes  no  men- 
c^n;  but  as  he  states  himself  to  have  been 
turning  with  general  Parsons  from  reconnoi- 
ing  the  position  of  the  enemy  on  the  east 
c3e  of  the  river  when  the  attack  commenced. 


^Letter  of  sir  ITenrxj  Ciinfr.n, 

VOL.  III.  q^q 
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cHAP.v.   it  is  probable  he  might  be  engaged  on  that 
1777.    business  when  the  express  reached  his  camp. 
The  parties  detached  from  the  forts  skir- 
mished with  the  enemy,  but  most  probabljr 
without  much  effect,  as  the  column  destinecL 
for  fort  Clinton,  was  only  met  within  two  miles 
of  its  object,  where  a  halt  had  been  made,  itm 
order  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  that  destined 
against  fort  Montgomery,  the  advance  of  whic 
was  not  immediately  perceived  by  the  garrison.— 
So  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  light  parties  were — =- 

detached  against  that  also,  but  it  arrived  with 

out  much  loss  before  the  fort,  between  four  an<^BB 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     The  garrison^^ 

when  summoned,  having  refused  to  surrender » 

the  attack  commenced  about  five,  on  both  forts —    • 
The  approaches  to  each   had  been   rendered — d 
extremely  difficult  by  redoubts,  by  artillery^      > 
and  by  rows  of  abattis  extending  for  three  o^*^ 
four  hundred  yards.  The  works  were  defendec::^ 
with   resolution,    and   were   maintained   untiH-^  ^ 
dark,  when,  the  lines  being  too  extensive  tC-^ 
be  completely  manned,  the  enemy  entered  thenr'^ 
in  different  places ;  and,  the  defence  being  nC^ 
longer  possible,  part  of  the  garrison  were  mad^S 
prisoners,  while  their  better  knowledge  of  th^^ 
country  enabled  others  to  escape.     Govemo^T" 
Clinton  passed  the  river  in  a  boat,  after  th^ 
enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  forts,    and 
general  James  Clinton,  though  wounded  in  the 
thigli   by  a  bayonet,  also   made   his   escape. 


I 
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L-mcutenant  colonels  Livingston  and  Bniy'n,  and  chap,  v. 
irxajoris  Logan  and  Hamilton,  were  among  the  1777. 
pz^isoners.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  garrisons 
vrsts  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  That 
of*  the  enemy  was  supposed  to  be  much  more 
coTisiderable^  but  sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  his 
official  letter,  states  it  at  less  than  two  hundred 
in  IciUed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Among  the 
former,  were  lieutenant  colonel  Campbell,  who 
co-mmanded  in  the  attack  on  fort  Montgomery, 
ar&d  two  other  field  officers. 

The  boom  and  chains  across  the  river  were 
taken  possession  of  with  the  forts,  and  the  con- 
tinental firigates  and  gallies  were  burnt  to  pre- 
veiiit  them  too  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

As  soon  as  governor  Clinton  joined  general  ^^""^ 
Futnam,  it  was  determined  not  to  attempt  the  i^,SSSm» 
defence  of  Peck's- Kill,  but  to  remove  as  many  mtul^ 
of  the  stores  as  possible,  and  retire  further  up ' 
&e  river,  until  sufficient  re-enforcements  could 
te  collected.  . 

Fort  Independence  and  fort  Constitution  were 
evacuated  the  next  day,  and  Putnam  retreated 
toFishkill.  The  same  measures  had  been  taken 
at  fort  Constitution,  as  at  forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery,  by  sinking  impediments  in  the 
nvcr,  and  by  stretching  chains  across  it  to  stop 
the  vessels  of  the  enemy ;  but  they  were  aban- 
doned without  even  an  attempt  to  defend  them, 
*nd  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  general. 

<iq2 


atedb^tlie 


Octobers. 
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CHAP.  V.   After  burning  Continental  village,  where  stores 
\777.    to  a  considerable  amount  had  been  deposited, 

October  15.  gcncral  Vaughan,  with  a  strong  detachment, 
proceeded  up  the  river  as  far  as  iEsopus,  which 
he  also  destroyed. 

General  Putnam,  whose  army  was  by  this 
time  increased  by  the  militia  of.  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  to  six  thousand 
men,  detached  general  Parsons  with  two  thou- 
sand, to  repossess  themselves  of  Peck's-KiW^ 
and  the  passes  in  the  highlands,  while  with  time 
residue,  he  watched  the  progress  of  the  eneffB.5 
up  the  river.  The  want  of  heavy  artillery,  whic^l^ 
had  been  sent  for  to  the  camp  of  Gates,  aim^ 
for  which  he  waited,  prevented  his  annoying 
their  ships  in  the  Hudson. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  capitulatio  * 
of  Burgoyne,  expresses  had  been  dispatched 
by  Putnam  to  Gates,  pressing  for  re-enfcMt:^  • 
ments  of  continental  troops,  and  near  five  thoiB^  - 
sand  men  from  that  army  hastened  to  his  aicB- 
Before  their  arrival,  general  Vaughan  had  prc^  - 
ceeded  from  ^sopus  down  the  river,  an^::^ 
having  reduced  to  ashes  the  forts  Montgomery 
and  Clinton,  returned  to  New  York,  fro«:^ 
whence  a  re- enforcement  was  then  about  to  sai  -^ 
for  general  Howe. 

The  military  stores  which  this  expeditio^n 
threw  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  were  very 
considerable.  The  highlands  having  been  alwa>^« 
considered  as  a  position  which,  more  than  am  v 
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other,  united  the  advantages  of  convenience  chap,  v. 
and  security,  magazines  to  a  large  amount  had  I77r#' 
been  collected  there.  Some  of  these  were  re- 
moved, but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
lost.  Much  labour  and  money  had  been  ex- 
pended on  the  forts,  and  on  the  works  in  the 
river  which  had  been  demolished. 

Though  the  injury  sustained  by  the  United 
States  was   considerable,    very   little    benefit 
occurred  to  the  enemy  from  this  enterprise./ 
It  was  undertaken  at  too  late  a  period  to  save        Xr-i.. 
Burgoyne,  and  though  they  acquired  the  passes  \</q  n  k^\^ 
in  the  highlands,  they  were,  in  the  present  state     ^^^— -^^ 
of  the  armies,  totally  unable  to  hold  them. 
They  had  reduced  to  ashes  every  village  and 
*lniost  every  private  house  within  their  power; 
^^t  this  wanton  and  useless  destruction  served 
to  irritate  without  tending  to  subdue.  A  keen- 
^ss  was  given  to  the  resentment  it  excited, 
^liich  perhaps  outlasted  the  contest  between 
"^^  two  nations. 

The  destruction  of  Burgoyne  was  in  a  great 

Measure  decided  by  the  battle  of  the  19th  of 

«^ptember,  and  could  only  have  been  prevented 

'^y  his  immediate  retreat.     The  issue  of  that 

day  had  demonstrated  to  both  armies,  that  the 

continental  troops  under  the  command  of  gene- 

^  Gates,  were  more  than  equal  to  him  in  the 

field;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  predict  that 

New  England,   more  populous,   more  united, 

niore  zealous  in  the  contest,  and  better  armed 
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cMAP.v.  than  the  middle  states,  would  pour  forth  sucb 
1777.    auxiliary   strength    as   would   be   irresistible. 
That  he  did  not  immediately  relinquish  the 
enterprise  as  desperate,  and  return  to  theiaies, 
or  their  neighbourhood,  is  perhaps  the  only 
error  committed  by  the  British  general.    In 
the  affair  of  Bennington,    there  was  more  of 
fortune  than  of  ill  judgment.    The  presence  of 
Starke  with  the  New  Hampsliire  militia  was 
purely  adventitious.  This  circumstance,  which 
prevented  the  success  of  the  expedition  agsun^ 
the  magazines  of  that  place,  and  destroyed  th^ 
party,  was  prepared  by  no  previous  arrange- 
ment.   Without  it,  colonel  Warner,  who  conn.  - 
manded  about  three  hundred  continental  troop ^» 
would  have  been  too  weak  to  have  defeated 
Baum,  or  prevented  the  execution  of  his  d^  • 
signs  at  that  place.    It  seems  unjust  to  attribute 
to  a  commanding  officer  the  ill  success  of  a^^ 
enterprise,  of  which  the  force  was  proportioned^ 
to  the  resistance   that  could  reasonably  hav^^ 
been  expected,  and  which  was  defeated  by  on^^ 

of  those  casualties  that  could  neither  be  fore 

seen  nor  prevented.  But  the  perseverance^ 
manifested  in  pursuing  his  object,  af^er  thcs=^ 
battle  of  the  19th  had  fully  disclosed  the  im- 
practicability of  attaining  it  without  the  co-ope- 
ration of  other  armies,  if  not  to  be  ascribed  to  --* 
positive  orders,  must  have  been  occasioned  ^ 
either  by  that  sanguine  temper  which  trusts  to-^ 
fortune  against  all  reasonable  calculation,  rathei    ^ 
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than  fiMVgo  brilliant  prospects  on  which  the  cmap.v^ 
imagination  had  dwelt  with  delight,  or  by  a    1777. 
fear  of  censure  from  the*  ill  informed.     This  is 
a  consideration  which  should  weigh  in  the  mind 
of  a  general,  as  dust  in  the  balance. 

Burgoyne  states  his  effective  force  when  he 
cq)itulated,  at  three  thousand  five  hundred 
fighting  men.  The  whole  number  which  sur« 
iendered,  according  to  the  American  compu- 
tation, amounted  to  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty -two.  The  one  estimate  probably 
excludes  persons  of  every  description,  other 
than  rank  and  file  fit  for  duty ;  while  the  other, 
comprehends  all  persons  belonging  to  the  camp. 
This  army  was  calculated,  on  marching  from 
Ticonderoga,  at  a  total  of  nine  thousand  men. 
hi  addition  to  this  very  great  military  force, 
die  British  lost,  and  the  Americans  acquired,  a 
fine  train  of  artillery,  seven  thousand  stand  of 
^cellent  arms,  clothing  for  seven  thousand 
i^^cruits  intended  to  be  inlisted  in  the  country ; 
^^  tents,  and  other  military  stores,  to  a  very 
<^<^siderable  amount. 

The  captiu-e  of  an  entire  army  is  one  of  those 
^Icndid  achievements  which  always  makes  on 
^c  human  mind  a  much  stronger  impression 
^^n  the  deduction  of  the  same  number  of  men 
^^otn  a  larger  army,  the  remnant  of  which  is 
stin  preserved. 

The  joy  which  this  event  produced  in  Ame- 
rtca  was  extreme.     The  contest  was  believed 
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cH\p.v.  to  be  substantially  decided.  Though  the  war 
1777m  might  be  kept  up  longer,  no  further  doubt 
was  entertained  of  the  success  with  which  their 
struggles  would  be  ultimately  crowned.  Nor 
was  it  among  the  smallest  advantages  expected 
from  it,  that  it  would  probably  decide  the  un- 
certain  and  balancing  politics  of  foreign  courts, 
anxious  to  separate  America  from  Britain,  but 
apprehensive  of  the  hazards  to  be  encountered 
by  taking  open  part  in  the  war. 

The  thanks  of  congress  were  voted  to  gene- 
ral Gates  and  his  army  ;  and  a  medal  of  goW, 
in  commemoration  of  this  great  event,  wis 
ordered  to  be  struck,  to  be  presented  to  him 
by  the  president  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  Colonel  Wilkinson  who  served  as 
adjutant  general  in  the  northern  department, 
and  who  was  very  strongly  recommended  to 
congress,  was  appointed  brigadier  general  by 
brevet. 

In  the  opinion  that  the  enemy  would  no^ 
immediately  abandon  the  passes  in  the  high-^ 
lands,  the  recovery  of  which  was  extremely^ 
desirable,  it  was  voted  in  congress  that  Putnam, 
should  join  general  Washington  with  a  re-en- 
forcement  not  to   exceed   two  thousand  five 
.  hundred  men,  and  that  Gates  should  take  coiu- 
mand  of  the  army  on  the  Hudson,  with  unli- 
mited powers  to  call  for  aids  of  militia  from 
the  New  England  states,  as  well  aS  from  New- 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  for  the  different  objects 
to  be  recommended  to  him  by  congress. 
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A  proposition,  to  authorize  the  commander  chap,  v. 
chief,  after  consulting  with  Gates  and  irrr. 
i-t^rtidf  Clinton,  to  increase  the  detachment 
^g;ned  to  strengthen  his  army,  if  he  should 
*ii  be  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  done  with- 
it  Endangering  the  objects  to  be  accomplished 
f  Gates,  was  very  seriously  opposed.  Art 
tempt  was  made  to  amend  this  proposition 
jr  making  the  increase  of  the  re-enforcement 
l^petid  on  the  approbation  of  Gates  and  Clinton ; 
mttlds  amendment  was  lost  by  a  considerable 
na]ortty,  and  the  original  resolution  carried. 
These  resolutions  were  attended  with  no  other 
SQUsequence  than  to  excite  some  degree  of  at* 
tttkm.  The  passes  in  the  highlands  were 
ibtady  in  possession  of  the  Americans,  and  a 
ti*eaforcement  of  about  five  thousand  continen- 
idtltHips  had  already  been  ordered  to  join  the 
Wajr  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  loss  of  the  army  commanded  by  Bur- 
Pptt  entirely  disabled  the  enemy  from  detain-  Ticonderoga 
*^f  the  posts  of   Ticonderoga,    and    mount  J;;^;^ 
fwlq^ndence.     Afterburning,  and  otherwise ^"*^^' 
'*^*toying  the  buildings  and  works,  and  throw- 
'fr  the  heavy  stores  into  the  lake,  the  garrison 
*«rcd  precipitately  to  Isle  Aux  Noix,  and  St* 
Ana* 

Tthc  effect  produced  by  this  event  on  the 

'itiah  cabinet  and  nation,  may  be  readily  con- 

ived*    It  seemed  to  remove  every  delusive 

^  of  conquest  with  which  they  had  so  long 

▼OL.  III.  ar 
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cHAP.v.   been  flattered,  and  suddenly  to  display  in  open 
1777.    view  the  mass  of  resistance  which  must  yet  be 
encountered.     Previous  to  the  reception  of  the 
intelligence  communicating  the  unfavourable 
issue  of  the  expedition,    the   employment  of 
savages  in  the  war  was  very  severely  animad- 
verted  upon.      Parliament  assembled  on  the 
20th  of  November,  and,   as  usual,  addresses 
were  proposed,  in  answer  to  the  speech-  from 
the  throne,  entirely  approving  the  conduct  of 
the  administration.     In  the  house  of  lords,  the 
earl  of  Chatham  moved  to  amend  the  address, 
by  introducing  a  clause  recommending  to  his 
majesty,  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  treaty  of  concilia- 
tion *' to  restore,*'  he  said,  **  peace  and  liberty 
to  America,  strength  and  happiness  to  England, 
security   and    permanent    prosperity   to  both 
countries. ' '     In  the  course  of  the  very  animated 
observations  made  by  this  extraordinary  man 
in  support  of  his  motion,  he  said,*  **  but  my 
lords,  who  is  the  man  that,  in  addition  to  the 
disgraces  and  mischiefs  of  war,  has  dared  to 
authorize  and  associate  to  our  arms  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife  of  the  savage  ?  to  call 
into  civilized  alliance  the  wild  and  inhuman 
inhabitants  of  the  woods?  to  delegate  to  the 
merciless  Indian  the  defence  of  disputed  rights, 
and  to  wage  the  horrors  of  Kis  barbarous  war 

»  BeUham^  Life  of  Chatham. 
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against  our  brethren?  my  lords,  these  enormi-  chap. v. 
ties  ciy  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment.  1777. 
Unless  thoroughly  done  away  it  will  be  a  stain 
on  the  national  character.  It  is  not  the  least 
of  our  national  misfortunes  that  the  strength 
and  character  of  our  army  are  thus  impaired. 
Familiarized  to  the  horrid  scenes  of  savage 
cruelty,  it  can  no  longer  boast  of  the  noble 
and  generous  principles  which  dignify  a  soldier. 
-No  longer  you  sympathize  with  the  dignity  of 
the  royal  banner,  nor  feel  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war  that  makes  ambi- 
tion virtue.  What  makes  ambition  virtue  ?  the 
sense  of  honour.  But  is  this  sense  of  honour 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  plunder,  or  the 
practice  of  murder?  can  it  flow  from  mercenary 
motives,  or  can  it  prompt  to  cruel  deeds?"* 

The  conduct  of  administration,  however,  re- 
ceived the  full  approbation  of  very  large  ma- 
jorities: but  the  triumph  these  victories  in 
parliament  aflForded  them  was  of  short  duration. 
The  disastrous  issue  of  the  expedition,  from 
the  success  of  which  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations had  been  formed,  was  soon  known,  and 
the  mortification  it  produced  was  extreme.  A 
reluctant  confession  of  the  calamity  was  made 
in  parliament,  and  a  desire  to  restore  peace  on 
any  terms  short  of  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  found  its  way  into  the  cabinet. 

•  See  Mte,  M.  IF.  at  the  end  0/ the  volume. 
&r  2 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Red  bank  evacuated. •••General  Howe  marches  out  of 
ladelphia^^.^Skirmishes  with  the  American  army... 
turns  to  the  city  ...Xiencral  Washington  goes  into  w 
qU4rter^  at  Valley  Forge—^Defects  in  the  comml 
departm£nt.«»«Distress  of  the  American  army  at  V 
Forge  for  provisions.^..Representations  of  ge 
Washington  to  congress  on  this  subject....The 
subsisted  in  a  great  measure  by  impressments.^^Jl 
bination  formed  in  congress  against  general  Was 
ton.. ••General  Gates  supposed  to  be  concerned  in 
Correspondence  on  this  subject  between  the  two 
rals^. ••Distress  of  the  American  army  for  clptl 
General  Washington's  exertions  to  increase  his 
and  to  place  it  on  a  respectable  footing  before  tb 
suing  ca]|ip^gn**«^Congress  send  a  committee  of 
own  body  to  the  army^— Attempt  to  surprise  c« 
Lee's  corps,  and  the  gallant  resistance  made  by  h 
Congress  determine  upon  a  second  expedition  aj 
Canada. •••Before  its  execution,  it  is  abandoned..*.^ 
r»l  Conway  r$ugns^^f«Duel  between  him  and  gf 
Cadwalwicr^ 

1777.  So  soon  as  the  battle  of  the  1 9th  of  Septal 
had  been  fowght,  and  the  superiority  of  C 
over  the  enemy  ascertained,  a  superi< 
which  it  was  not  doubted  would  every  da; 
crease,  general  Washington  supposed 
Burgoyne  would  most  probably  return  tQ 
conderoga^  and  that  the  situation  of  the  nort] 
army  would  enable  general  Gates  to  span^ 
Morgan's  rifle  corps ;  a  corps  which  the 
moving  situatipp  of  the  enemy  in  Pennsyh 
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would  bave  rendered  of  peculiar  importance  to  chap.vl 
hioif  As  this  request  was  not  in  the  peremp-  irrr. 
tory  style  of  an  order,  but  a  compliance  with 
it,  notwithstanding  the  hard  pressure  of  supe- 
rior nun>bers  on  the  army  opposed  to  sir  Wil- 
liam Howe,  was  submitted  to  the  discretion  of 
Gates;  he  chose  to  retain  the  regiment. 
"  Since  the  action  of  the  19th  ultimo,"  says 
his  letter  to  the  commander  in  chief,  dated  the 
fifth  of  October,  **  the  enemy  have  kept  the 
grpimid  they  occupied  the  morning  of  that  day, 
and  fortified  their  camp-  The  advanced  sen- 
tries Qf  fay  pickets  are  posted  within  shot,  and 
pppojute  those  of  the  enemy*  Neither  side  has 
given  ground  ap  inch.  In  this  situation  your 
e^coellf^ncy  would  not  wish  me  to  part  with  the 
cprp9f  the  army  of  general  Burgoyne  is  most 
afr^d  pf."  Two  days  afterwards  was  fought 
their  last  battle,  in  which  this  corps,  as  in  that 
of  the  19th,  rendered  conspicuous  service. 

On  the  first  certain  intelligence  of  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne,  colonel  Hamilton  was  dis- 
patched to  lay  before  general  Gates  the  critical 
situation  of  the  army  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
very  great  importance  of  re-enforcing  it  as 
speedily  as  possible.  His  exextions  were  also 
relied  upon  to  expedite  to  the  utmost  the  march 
of  the  troops,  and  to  remove  every  obstacle 
wl4cb  might  impede  their  progress.  On  reachr 
if^g  g^cnd  Putnam,  he  found  that  a  conside- 
rable part  of  the  northern  army  had  joined  that 
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c^ApyjL  oflBicer,  biit  that  Gates  had  retained  four  br^- 

1777.    gades  at  Albany,  which  were  to  remain  thei c 

until  winter,  when  he  contemplated  an  expc ^ 

dition  against  Ticonderoga  and  mount  Indc —  . 
pendence,  which  had  not  then  been  cvacuatedZH . 

Having  made  such  arrangements  with  Put-    ^ 
nam  as  he  supposed  would  secure  the  immediat^c 
march  of  a  large  body  of  continental  troops 
from  that  station,  colonel  Hamilton  proccedecJ 
to  Albany  to  remonstrate   to  general  Gates  9 
against  retaining  so  large  and  valuable  a  por- 
tion of  the  army,  at  a  time  when  so  much  dan- 
ger threatened  the  very  vitals  of  the  country- 
He  found  Gates  by  no  means  disposed  to  part 
with  his  troops.     That  general  could  not  t>^- 
lieve  it  to  be  certain  that  a  re-enforcement  firoti* 
New  York  was  about  to  join  sir  William  Ho^^^» 
and  insisted  that,  if  the  troops  embarked     ^^ 
that  place,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  Del^' 
ware,  should  make  a  sudden  movement  up  t^^ 
Hudson,  it  would  be  completely  in  their  pow^^^ 
should  that  post  be  left  defenceless,  to  destr^^^ 
the  valuable  arsenal  at  Albany,  where  the  miJ^  ^' 
tary    stores    captured    with    Burgoyne    wt^^ 
chiefly  deposited. 

Having  at  length  obtained  orders  to  mov^^^ 
two  brigades,  colonel  Hamilton  forbore  t^"^ 
press  him  further  for  the  present ;  but  in  ^ 
short  time  he  renewed  his  application;  ar:^^ 
Gates  very  reluctantly  ordered  Glover's  bi — ^' 
gade,  one  of  those  he  had  proposed  retaining, 
proceed  to  the  Delaware. 
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AAThilc  Hamilton  was  employed  in  obtaining  c»ap.vl 
{rom  general  Gates  an  order  for  the  march  of    177T. 
the   troops  from  Albany,  very  unexpected  de-  • 
lays  took  place  in  moving  those  who  had  joined 
Putnam,  and  had  been  directed  some  time  be- 
fore to  re-enforce  with  the  utmost  possible  dis- 
patch the  army  in  Pennsylvania.     The  detach- 
ment from  New  York  seems  to  have  suggested 
to  Putnam  the  possibility  of  taking  that  place, 
and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  very  great 
exerticMis  to  divest  himself  of  the  force  neces- 
sary for   an  object,    the   accomplishment  of 
which  would  have  given  so  much  eclat  to  his 
nulitary  character.     In  addition  to  this  circum- 
stance,   an  opinion  had  prevailed  among  the 
soldiers,  that  their  share  of  service   for  the 
campaign  had  been  performed,  and  that  it  was 
time   for  them   to   go   into   winter    quarters. 
Great  discontents  too   prevailed  about   their 
pay,   which   the  government  had  very  negli- 
gently permitted  to  be  more  than  half  a  year  in 
^""tcar;  and  in  Poor's  brigade,  a  mutiny  broke 
^Ut,  in  which  a  soldier  who  was  run  through 
^t  body  by  his  captain,   before  he  expired, 
^Hot  the   officer  dead  who  gave  the  wound, 
^donel  Hamilton  came  up  in  time  to  borrow 
^*^oney  from  the  governor  of  New  York  to  put 
^*^c  troops  in  motion,  and  they  proceeded  by 
^'^gades  to  the  Delaware.     These  several  de- 
'^>8  suspended  the  arrival  of  the  re-enforce- 
^cats  longer  than  was  expected.     Those  sent 
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CHAP,  vr.  from  New  York  to  general  Howe  were  received 

1777.    rather  earlier,  and  the  expedition  agailist  Red 

R«dBank     Bank  was  on  that  account  accomplished,  and 

evacuated.  ^  *■ 

the  place  unavoidably  evacuated  before  gene- 
ral Greene  was  in  sufficient  force  to  relieve   it. 

While  lord  Cornwallis  was  in  Jersejr,  and 
general  Greene  on  the  Delaware  above  hini, 
an  attack  on  Philadelphia  was  very  feti*ongly 
pressed  by  several  officers  high  in  rank^  and 
was  in  some  measure  urged  by  that  torrent  of 
public  opinion,  which,  if  not  opposed  by  a 
very  firm  mind,  overwhelms  the  judgment ;  and 
by  controlling  measures  not  well  comprehended, 
may  frequently  produce,  especially  in  military 
transactions,  the  most  ruinous  disasters. 

It  was  stated  to  the  commander  in  chief,  that 
his  army  was  now  in  greater  force  than  he 
could  expect  it  to  be  at  any  future  time  ;  that 
being  now  joined  by  the  troops  who  had  con- 
quered  Burgoyne,  his  own  reputation,  the  re- 
putation of  the  army,  the  opinion  of  congress, 
and  the  public  expectation,  required  some  de- 
cisive  blow  on  his  part.  That  the  rapid  depfe- 
ciation  of  the  paper  currency,  by  which  the 
resources  for  carrying  on  the  war  were  dried 
up,  rendered  indispensable  some  grand  effort 
to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  termination. 

The  plan  of  attack  proposed  was,  that  gene- 
ral Greene  should  embark  two  thousand  men 
at  Dunks'  ferfy,  and  fall  down  the  river  m  the 
night,  so  as  to  land  in  the  town  just  before  day. 
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ack  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  take  posses-  chap.vi. 
m  of  the  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill.  That  1777. 
itrong  detachment  should  march  down  on  the 
?st  side  of  that  river,  and  occupy  the  heights 
lich  enfiladed  the  works  of  the  enemy,  from 
hence  a  brisk  cannonade  should  be  carried 
I,  while  a  part  of  the  same  force  should 
arch  down  to  the  bridge,  and  attack  in  front 
the  same  instant  that  the  assault  on  the  rear 
iould .  commence  from  the  party  which  had 
oved  down  the  Delaware.  That  the  residue  of 
te  Continental  army  in  three  columns  should 
tack  the  whole  line  of  redoubts  in  front. 
Kot  only  the  commander  in  chief,  but  the 
St  officers  of  his  army,  those  who  would  not 
impelled  by  the  clamours  of  the  ill  informed 
ruin  the  public  interests,  were  decidedly 
posed  to  this  mad  enterprise. 
The  two  armies,  they  said,  were  now  nearly 
Ual  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the  detachment 
:o  Jersey  could  not  be  supposed  to 'have  so 
^ened  sir  William  Howe,  as  to  compensate 
:  the  advantage  he  would  derive  from  his 
•sition.  That  his  right  was  covered  by  the 
^iaware,  his  left  by  the  Schuylkill;  his  rear 
the  junction  of  those  two  rivers,  as  well  as 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  front  by  a 
e  of  fourteen  redoubts,  extending  from  river 
liver,  and  connected  by  an  abattis,  and  circu- 
'  works.  These  redoubts  were  well  defended 
musketry  and  artillery.     It  .would  be  iudis- 

VOL.  III.  s  s 
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CHAP.  VI  pensably  necessary  to  carry  them  all;  since, 
\777.    leave  a  part  of  them  to  play  on  the  rear  of 
columns  while  engaged  in  front  with  the  ene 
in  Philadelphia,  would  be  extremely  hazardo 

Supposing  the  redoubts  carried,  and 
British  army  driven  into  town;  yet,  allmilit 
men  agreed  that  nothing  could  be  more  haza 
ous  than  to  storm  a  town.  The  streets  wo 
be  defended  by  an  artillery  greatly  superior 
that  of  the  Americans,  which  would  att 
them  in  front,  while  the  brick  houses  wo 
T^e  lined  with  musketry  whose  fire  must  t 
the  ranks  of  the  assailants* 

A  part  of  the  plan,  the  happy  execution 
which  would  be  essential  to  success,  was,  t 
the  enemy  should  be  surprised  in  the  rear 
the  corps  which  was  to  fall  dowTi  the  Delawj 
This  would  require  too  many  favourable  c 
curring  circumstances  to  be  calculated  on  v 
^any  confidence.  As  the  position  of  gen< 
Greeue  Was  well  known,  it  could  not  be  s 
posed  that  sir  William  Howe  would  be  entii 
inattentive  to  him.  It  was  probable  that  e 
his  end^arkation  might  not  be  made  unnotic 
but  it  was  presuming  a  degree  of  neglige 
which  ought  not  to  be  assumed,  to  supp 
that  he  could  pass  down  the  Delaware  to  P 
ladelphia,  undiscovered.  So  soon  as  he  sho 
be  observed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  c< 
prehend  the  whole  plan,  and  to  prepare  for 
It  would  never  be  conjectured  that   gcw 
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Greene  was  to  attack  singly;   and,  of  conse*  chap.vl 
quence,  it  would  be  understood  that  a  corres-    1777^. 
pondent  attack  would*  be  made  on  the  lines  in. 
front. 

If  the  attack  in  front  should  fail,  which  could 
not  be  thought  even  improbable,  the  total  loss 
of*  the  two  thousand  men  thrown  into  the  rear 
naust  follow;  and  general  Howe  would  conse- 
quently maintain  his  superiority  through  the 
winter. 

The  situation  of  America  did  not  require 
tl^cse  desperate  measures.     In  the  course  of* 
tHe  campaign  no  considerable  impression  had 
been  made.     With  great  superiority  of  num- 
l>«rs,  the  British  troops  had  indeed  acquired  the. 
^ssession  of  some  of  the  principal  seaport 
toivns,  but  they  were  enclosed  in  them,  and 
co\ild  not  obtain  the  command  of  the  country,, 
without  risking  a  battle  on  equal  terms,  unless 
*fc«  army  should  destroy  itself  by  some  such 
dtcrprise.     That  their  general  would  be  corn- 
Polled  to  risk  such  a  battle,  or  to  manifest  his 
Consciousness  of  inferiority  to  the  American 
*>^y;   that  the  depreciation  of  paper  money 
^as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  immense 
^missions  which  had  been  made  without  corres- 
ponding  taxes;  and  that  it  was  by  removing  the 
^atise,  not  by  sacrificing  the  army,  the  depre- 
ciation was  to  be  stopped.     The  corruption 
*nd  defection  of  the  people,  their  unwillingness 
to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  United  States^  were 

»s2 
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CHAP  VL  evils  which  would  be  very  greatly  increas^"^^ 
1777.  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Philadelphia^. 
The  mischief  was  admitted  and  lamented^  bu^^t 
it  only  increased  the  necessity  of  preserving^ 
the  present  military  force,  and  not  exposing  i  .  t 
to  useless  hazards  by  attempts  from  which  onl— ^y 
loss  could  be  reasonably  counted  on,  and  whicHK 
only  a  state  of  despair  could  justify. 

Washington  possessed  too  much  discemmeiMt 
to  be  dazzled  by  the  false  brilliant  presented l>3^ 
those  who  urged  the  necessity  of  storming  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  order  to  throw  a  lustre  arou»^ 
his  own  fame,  and  that  of  his  army;  and  too 
much  firmness  of  temper,  too  much  virtue  and 
patriotism  to  be  diverted  from  a  purpose  knoi^^ 
to  be  right,  by  the  clamours  of  the  factioi^^, 
or  the  discontents  of  the  ignorant.    Disregard' 
ing  the  importunities  of  mistaken  friends,  t^^ 
insinuations  of  enemies,  and  the  expectatio^^^ 
of  the  ill  informed,  he  persevered  in  his  re^^^^ 
lution  to  make  no  attempt   on  Philadelphii^^ 
He  therebv  saved  his  armv,  and  was  able 
keep  the  field  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy--3^. 
while  the  clamour  of  the  moment  wasted  ^ 
air,  and  has  long  since  been  forgotten. 

The  determination  against  attacking  Phil^^'  ^ 
delphia  being  taken,  general  Greene  was  di^  ^^ 
reeled  to  fight  lord  Cornwallis  in  Jersey;  if 
fair  occasion  of  doing  so  to  advantage  should' 
present  itself.  But  it  has  been  already  state^^^ 
that,  before  he  had  been  joined  by  the  last  br^""^^ 
gade  from  the  northern  army,  his  lordship 
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:cn  an  unassailable  position  at  Gloucester,  chap,  vu 
ftn  whence  he  was  passing  over  the  supplies    1777. 

had  collected,  to  Philadelphia.  In  the 
lief  that  he  would  soon  follow  them  with  his 
lachment,  and  that  general  Howe,  with  his 
lole  collected  force,  would  avail  himself  of 
g  division  of  the  American  army  to  attack  December. 
eir  camp,  Greene  was  directed  immediately 

repass  the  Delaware,  and  to  join  general 
iTashington. 

The  opinion  of  the  intention  of  sir  William 
towe  to  make  some  attempt  on  the  American 
amp,  was  not  ill  founded.  Scarcely  had  lord 
ornwallis  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  Greene 
'joined  the  American  army,  when  unques- 
omble  intelligence  was  received  of  the  prepa- 
^tions  of  the  ^nemy  to  march  out  with  all 
^eir  strength,  and  with  the  avowed  object  of 
^"cing  Washington  from  his  present  position, 
^d  driving  him  beyond  the  mountains. 
To  prepare  for  the  conflict  believed  to  be  ap- 
txiching,  orders  were  given  that  all  the  heavy 
Lggage  of  the  army  should  be  in  a  condition 

be  removed  at  a  moment's  warning;  and 
e  soldiers  were  exhorted,  by  every  motive  of 
lulation  and  of  patriotism,  not  to  disappoint 
5  high  expectations  formed  of  them  by  their 
>iintry. 

On  the  night  of  the  fourth  of  December,  sir  cenenuHowe 
^ilHam  Howe  marched  out  of  Philadelphia  ^'J'^^f*^ 

^  Philadelphia. 

Lth  his  whole  force,  and  encamped  on  Chesnut 
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CHAP  in  hill,  in  front  of  the  right  of  the  Americ: 

1777.    army  and  distant  from  it  about  three  mile 

sfcimmhes   A  sUght  skirmish  ensued  between  the  Pennsj 

^^^'^^    vania  militia  under  general  Irvin,  and  the  a 

vanced  light  parties  of  the  enemy,  in  whi< 

the  general  was  wounded  and  taken ;  and  tl 

militia,  with  very  little  other  loss,  were  di 

persed. 

The  range  of  hills  on  which  the  British  we 
posted,  approached  nearer  to  those  occupi< 
by  the  Americans  as  they  progressed  nort 
wardly. 

Having  continued  the  whole  day  reconno 
tringthe  right,  the  enemy,  in  the  course  of  tl 
night,  changed  their  ground,  and  moving  i 
their  right  along  the  hills,  took  a  very  advai 
tageous  position,  within  about  one  mile  of  tt 
D«-7.  front  ^f  the  American  left.  The  next  da] 
they  inclined  still  further  to  the  left,  and  i 
doing  so  approached  still  nearer  that  wing  < 
the  army.  A  general  engagement  was  no 
believed  certain,  and  general  Gist  with  son 
Maryland  militia,  and  colonel  Morgan  with  h 
rifle  corps,  were  ordered  to  attack  their  flanl 
ing  and  advanced  parties.  A  sharp  actic 
ensued,  in  which  major  Morris  of  Jersey, 
very  brave  ofiicer  in  Morgan's  regiment,  wi 
mortally  wounded,  and  twenty-seven  of  h 
men  were  killed  and  wounded.  A  small  loi 
was  also  sustained  in  the  militia.  The  parti< 
first  attacked  were  driven  in,  but  the  enem; 
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re-enforcing  in  numbers,  and  general  Washing-  chap,  vl 
ton  being  unwilling  to  move  from  the  heights     irrr. 
in    order  to  come  to  an  engagement  on  the 
ground  which  was  the  scene  of  the  skirmish, 
declined  re-enforcing  Gist  and  Morgan;  who, 
in  their  turn,  were  compelled  to  give  way. 

The  enemy  continued  manoeuvring  towards 

th^e  flank,  and  in  front  of  the  left  wing,  the 

position  of  which  Washington  in  some  degree 

changed,  so  as  to  prepare  to  receive  their  whole 

force  in  that  quarter,  on  which  an  attack  was 

every  instant  expected,  and  to  bring  his  right 

to     its  support.     The  day  was  spent  in  these 

ma^ceuvres ;  in  the  course  of  which.  Washing. 

ton   rode  through  every  brigade  of  his  army, 

delivering  in  person  his  orders  respecting  the 

manner  of  receiving  the  enemy,  exhorting  his 

troops  to  rely  principally  on  the  bayonet,  and 

o^oouraging  them  by  the  steady  firmness  of 

Ws  countenance,  as  well  as  by  his  words,  to  a 

v^Scrous  performance  of  their  duty.     The  dis- 

Positions  of  the  evening  indicated  an  intention 

to  attack  him  the  ensuing  morning;  but  in  the 

*^moon  of  the  next  day,  the  enemy  suddenly    dcc.8. 

"'^d  off  from  their  right,  which  had  extended  Returns » 

^^yond   the  American  left,    and  retreated  to     ''**^' 

^^Uiadelphia.     Light  parties  were  detached  to 

*^ass  their  rear,  but  could  not  overtake  it. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  expedition,  as 
^^ted  in  the  official  letter  of  general  Howe, 
'^Uier    exceeded    one    hundred,    in    killed, 
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CHAP.VL  wounded,  and  missing ;    and  was  principally 
1777.    sustained  in  the   skirmish  of  the  seventh,  in 
which  major  Morris  fell. 

On  no  former  occasion  had  the  two  armies 
met,  uncovered  by  works,  with  the  superiority 
in  point  of  numbers  in  favour  of  the  Americans. 
The  effective  force  of  the  enemy  was  stated  at 
twelve   thousand   men.       It    has    been  since 
declared  by  an  author,*  who  then  belonged  to 
it,  but  who  appears  to  have  imbibed  strong 
prejudices  against  sir  William  Howe,  to  have 
amounted  to  fourteen  thousand.     The  Ameri- 
can army  consisted  of  precisely  twelve  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  continental  troops, 
and  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-ot^^ 
militia.     This   equality  in  point  of  numb^^ 
between  the  Continental  troops  and  theeneii*5' 
rendered  it  a  prudent  precaution  to  retain  t^^ 
superiority  of  position  which  had  been  acquire  ^* 
The  two  armies  having  occupied  hills  frontir^S 
each  other,  neither  could  attack  without  givir^^o 
to  its  adversary,  in  some  degree,  the  advanta^^^ 
in  point  of  ground ;  and  that  was  an  advanta^^^ 
which  neither  seemed  willing  to  part  with. 

The  return  of  sir  William  Howe  to  Phil^^' 
delphia  without  bringing  on  the  action  whic  ^ 
was  so  entirely  in  his  power,  after  marchin^  f 
out  with  the  avowed  intention  of  fighting,  ^^ 
the  best  testimony  of  the  respect  he  felt  for 

»  Stedman^ 
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'his  adversary,  and  the  courage  of  the  chap.vl 
was  to  contend  with.  1777. 

jvements  were  all  calculated  to  pre- 
he  mind  of  Washington,  the  convic 
he  should  be  able  to  fight  on  his  own 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  believe  that 
•uld  exhibit  to  America,  the  spectacle 
lowing  his  whole  force  from  the  face 
emy  into  Philadelphia,  without  a  ge- 
;agement,  while  his  opponents  kept 
This  movement  was  certainly  cal- 
>  support  the  opinion,  that  he  felt  no 
mfidence  of  a  victory  over  a  Continen- 
?qijally  nnmerouR  with  his  own. 
first  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was 
1,  the  tents  and  heavy  baggage  had 
oved,  so  as  to  leave  the  army  entirely 
lered,  and  expose  nothing  to  loss,  if 
should  be  unfortunate,  which  was 
warily  put  into  hazard, 
ason  was  now  becoming  extremely 
nd  it  was  impossible  with  an  army 
:lothed,  and  with  a  very  inadequate 
blankets,  any  longer  to  keep  the  field 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  place 
vinter  quarters ;  but  in  the  existing 
lings,  the  choice  of  winter  quarters 
bject  for  serious  reflection.  It  was 
e  to  canton  them  in  villages,  without, 
degree,  uncovering  the  country,  or 
I,  •  Tt 
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CHAP. VI  being  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  being  beaten  i 
1777.    detachment. 

To  avoid  risking  the  one  or  the  other  oi 
these  calamities,  it  was  determined  to  take  a 
strong  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  th« 
enemy,    equally   distant   from    the  Delaware 
above  and  below  Philadelphia ;    and  there  te2 
erect  huts,  in  the  form  of  a  regular  encam]>  — 
ment,  which  might  cover  the  army  during  th^ 
winter.     A  very  strong  and  commanding  pieo^ 
of  ground  at  Valley  forge,  on  the  west  side  o/ 
the  Schuylkill,  between  twenty  and  thirty  mile-ai 
from  Philadelphia,  was  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  some  time  before  day  on  the  monm- 
ing  of  the  11th  of  December,  the  army  com- 
menced its  march  to  take  possession  of  it.  By 
an   accidental   concurrence  of  circumstances^ 
lord  Comwallis  at  the  head  of  a  very  strong 
corps,  had  been  detached  that  morning  on  tk^ 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  on  a  foraging  party- 
Having  fallen  in  with  a  brigade  of  Pennsyl- 
vania   militia  under    general    Potter,   which 
was  posted  there  in  order  to  cover  that  country 
from  small  plundering  parties,  and  to  intercept 
the  people  who  might  be  going  to  market,  he 
soon  dispersed  it.       Pursuing   the  fugitive^' 
he  had  gained  the  heights  opposite  Matson^^ 
ford,  over  which  a  bridge  had  been  thrown  f^ 
the  purpose  of  crossing  the   river,    and  b^ 
posted  troops  so  as   to   command   the  defile 
called  the  Gulf,  and  the  road  from  the  fof^ 
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as  the  front  division  of  the  American  army  chap.vi. 
gained  the  western  bank  of  the  river.  This  irrr. 
'ement,  which  was  entirely  unexpected,  had 
I  made  without  any  knowledge  of  the  inten- 
of  general  Vvashington  to  change  his  posi- 
,  or  any  design  of  contesting  with  him  the 
age  of  the  Schuylkill ;  but  the  troops  had 
I  posted  in  the  manner  already  mentioned, 
ely  to  cover  a  party  at  that  time  foraging 
le  country. 

'he  first  intelligence  induced  an  opinion 
the  whole  British  army  was  out;  and  as  it 
lid  have  been  extremely  dangerous  to  at- 
pt  crossing  the  bridge  in  their  face,  the 
ps  already  on  the  west  side  were  called 
[,  and  the  army  moved  rather  higher  up 
river,  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the 
situation,  force,  and  designs  of  the  enemy. 

next  day,    lord  Cornwallis   returned   to 

adelphia,  and  general  Washington  crossed  '^•^^ 
Schuylkill  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
ere,  the  commander  in  chief  for  the  first 
t  communicated  to  his  army  in  general 
TS,  the  manner  in  which  he  designed  to 
ose  of  them  during  the  winter.  He  ex- 
»ed  the  strongest  approbation  of  their  past 
duct,  presented  them  with  an  encouraging 
t  of  the  future  prospects  of  their  country, 
twrted  them  to  bear  with  continuing  fortitude 
t  hardships  inseparable  from  the  position 
y  were  about  to  take,  and  endeavoured  to 

Tt2 
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CHAP.  vL  convince  their  judgments  that  those  hardshi 
1777.    were  not  imposed  on  them  by  unfeeling  capri< 
but  were  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

The  winter  had  for  some  time  set  in  with  gr< 

severity,  and  the  sufierings  of  the  army  wc 

extreme.     In  a  very  few  days,  however,  th< 

caierai       suffcrings  wcrc  considerably  diminished  by  l 

goes  iiitf°"  erection  of  huts  made  of  loffs  and  filled  in  w 

winter  ^  *-' 

^^^^•^^ mortar,  which,  after  being  dried  with  fir 
formed  comfortable  habitations,  and  gave  C( 
tent  to  men  long  unused  to  the  convenienc 
of  life.  The  order  of  a  regular  encampm 
was  observed,  and  nothing  evidenced  the  ar: 
to  be  in  winter  quarters,  but  the  substituti 
of  huts  for  tents. 

The  same  care  to  cut  off  all  communicat 
between  the  enemy  and  the  country  was  ma 
fested,  and  the  same  means  employed  to  efl 
that  object,  which  had  been  used  in  the  m 
active  part  of  the  campaign.  One  division  cc 
manded  by  general  Smallwood,  was  detacl 
to  Wilmington,  and  directed,  with  the  aid 
the  militia,  to  guard  that  part  of  the  Delawa 
colonel  Morgan  was  placed  on  the  lines  on 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  to  prevent 
people  of  the  country  from  carrying  provisi( 
to  the  market  in  Philadelphia;  and  gene 
Armstrong,  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  ^ 
stationed  near  the  old  camp  at  White  mar 
for  the  same  object.  To  assist  in  these  duti 
major  Jameson,  with  two  troops  of  cavalry,  n 
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directed  to  guard  the  east,  and  captain  Lee  chap.vi, 
ivith  his  troop,  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Ge-  irrr. 
neral  count  Pulaski,  a  Polish  nobleman  who 
had  been  appointed  to  command  the  horse, 
repaired  with  the  residue  of  the  brigade  of 
cavalry  to  Trenton,  where  his  duty  was  to  in- 
struct and  fit  them  for  the  next  campaign.  The 
vast  importance  of  cavalry  to  an  army  became 
every  day  more  visible,  and  the  commander  in 
chief  determined  to  make  great  efforts  to  ren- 
der  that  part  of  his  force  more  efficient. 

While  these  dispositions  were  made  to  ren- 
der Philadelphia  an  inconvenient  station  to  the 
enemy,  the  main  army  was  so  situated  as  to 
receive  regular  and  prompt  intelligence  of  any 
movements  which  might  be  made  in  force,  and 
a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  Schuylkill  to 
&cilitate  its  operations  on  the  east  side  of  that 
river. 

The  islands  above  the  mouth  of  Derby  creek 
produce  an  immense  quantity  of  hay,  great 
part  of  which  still  remained  on  them.  While 
the  army  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill, 
this  forage  seems  to  have  been  considered  by 
the  enemy  as  entirely  secure.  To  destroy 
it,  since  it  was  impossible  to  remove  it  to  a 
place  of  safety,  and  thereby  compel  the  enemy 
Xo  forage  at  ^  distance  in  the  country,  was  the 
£rst  object  with    general   Washington    after 

cu^ossing  the  river  ;  and  while  the  troops  were 

yet  hutting  he  directed  general  Potter,  then  on    '^*^- 
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CHAP.  VL  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,   and  colonel 
irrr.    Morgan,  to  effect  it.     Very  early  in  the  inom<* 

ing  after  these   orders   had   been   given,    sir 

p«^»-  William  Howe  marched  out  in  full  force,  and 
encamped  between  Derby  and  the  middle  ferry, 
so  as  completely  to  cover  the  isLinds,  while  a 
foraging  party  took  possession  of  the  hay  and 
removed  it. 

It  was  intended  to  disturb  this  operation, 
and  orders  were  given  to  put  the  army  in  mo- 
tion for  that  purpose,  m  hen  the  alarming  fact 
was  disclosed,  that  the  commissary's  stores 
were  entirely  exhausted,  and  that  the  last  ration 
had  been  delivered  and  consumed. 

Accustomed  as  were  the  Continental  troops 
to  privations  of  every  sort,  this  was  not  a  time 
to  move  them  against  the  enemy.  In  a  desert 
which  supplies  not  the  means  of  subsistence, 
or  in  a  garrison  where  food  is  unattainable, 
courage,  patriotism,  and  habits  of  discipline, 
enable  the  soldier,  in  a  degree  which  astonishes 
the  world,  to  conquer  wants  which  would  be 
deemed  invincible.  But  to  perish  in  a  country 
abounding  with  provisions,  requires  something 
more  than  fortitude;  nor  can  soldiers  readily 
comprehend  any  combination  of  causes,  unless 
there  be  some  sudden  and  apparent  accident, 
which  in  such  a  situation  may  withhold  firom 
them  their  usual  supplies.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising,  that  among  a  few  of  the  troops, 
some  indications  of  a  mutiny  appeared.     It  is 
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ps  much  more  astonishing,  that  the  great  chap.vl 
of  the  army  bore  without  a  murmur,  this    1777. 
ige  of  their  food,  to  them  so  unaccount- 

receiving  intelligence  of  the  fact,  gene- 
ashington  immediately  ordered  the  coun* 
be  scoured,  and  provisions  to  be  seized 
jver  found,  to  supply  the  pressing  wants 
;  moment.  In  the  mean-time,  only  light 
s  could  be  detached  to  harass  the  enemy 
;  Derby,  where  sir  William  Howe,  with 
^customed  circumspection,  kept  his  army 
mpact,  and  his  troops  so  within  the  lines, 
in  opportunity  was  very  seldom  afforded, 
to  the  vigilance  of  Morgan  and  Lee,  in 
egree  to  annoy  him;  and  after  completing 
rage,  he  returned,  with  very  inconsiderable 
into  Philadelphia. 

It  the  American  army,  while  the  value  still 
ed  by  paper  money  placed  ample  funds  in 
ands  of  government,  should,  in  the  midst 
state  so  abounding  with  provisions  as 
sylvania,  be  disabled  by  the  absolute  want 
xi,  from  performing  any  of  its  duties,  is 
f  those  extraordinary  facts,  which  cannot 
>  excite  some  degree  of  attention. 
fj  early  in  the  war,  the  office  of  commis- 
general  had  been  conferred  on  colonel 
ibuU  of  Connecticut,  a  gentleman  whose 
^,  activity,  and  zeal,  fitted  him  well  for 
mportant  station.    Yet,  from  the  difficulty 
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CHAP.VL  perhaps  of  arranging  in  its   commencement, 
1777.    without  the  advantages  of  experience,  so  com- 
plicated a  department,  complaints  were  repeat- 
edly  made  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  sopplies. 

Defecttintbe  It  was  oftcn  alleged  that  the  army  was  on  the 
point  of  suffering  for  provisions,  that  its  move- 
ments were  embarrassed  by  that  cause,  and  it 
was,  in  particular,  believed  that  to  the  want  oi 
salt  meat,  of  vinegar,  and  of  vegetables,  wa3* 
in  a  very  great  degree,  to  be  attributed  that; 
uncommon  mortality,  which,  much  more  th^x^ 
the  sword  of  the  enemy,  had  thinned  its  ranks* 

The  subject  was  taken  up  by  congress,  bu^ , 
unfortunately  the  remedy  they  administered  9 
from  the  time  of  its  application,  as  well  as  fro 
the   ingredients  of  which   it  was  com] 
served  only  to  increase  the  disease. 

They  indeed  directed  vegetables  and  vm 
to   be   purchased,  but  their  system  was  nc^* 
completed  until  near  midsummer;  and  then  if^^ 
arrangements  were  such,  that  colonel  Trumbu^^ 
refused  to  accept  the  office  assigned  to  him      ' 
and  new  men  were  to  be  called  into  service,  a^^ 
atime  when  the  strongest  necessity  existed  fi)^^ 
retaining  in  the  department  those  who  und^— -^ 
stood,  in  all  its  modifications,  the  plan  of  sup-  ^"^ 
plies  for  the  campaign.   The  principle  adopted -^ 
in  the  new  arrangement,  which  expelled  oolonel^^ 
Trumbull  from  the  service,  if  an  error,  is  onc-s^" 
which  an  assembly,    without  that    practicaT^" 
knowledge  which  is  drawn  from  experienot)  ^^ 
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^wUl  ever  be  much  inclined  to  commit.    It  was  chap.vl 
a  crceitioo,  in  some  of  the  subordinate  officers,     1777. 
of  an  independence  on  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  an  immediate  and  direct  dependence 
oA  congress.     In  addition  to  the  commissary 
of  purchases   and   a   commissary   general   of 
issues,  each  to  be  appointed  by  congress,  the 
a^^w  plan  contemplated  four  deputies  in  each 
d'^partment,  who  were  also  to  be  appointed  by 
tlxc  same  body,  and  were  not  removable  by  the 
k^tadof  the  department,  but  might  be  suspended 
axx<l  accused  before  congress,  who  should  then 
ejacamine  the  charge,   and  either  remove  the 
acrcused  individual  from  his  o£Ece  or  restore 
hxm  to  it. 

This  imperium  in  imperio^  erected  in  direct 
.  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  commander  in 
^ief,  effectually  drove  colonel  Trumbull  from 
^^  army.      In  his  letter  to  congress  dated  the 
l&th  of  July  1777,  stating  his  reasons  for  de- 
titling  the  commission  of  commissary  general 
^  purchases,  which  was  offered  him,  he  says, 
'  in  my  humble  opinion  the  head  of  every  de- 
P^ttment  ought  to  have  the  control  of  it.     In 
^'^is  establishment, -an  imperium  in  imperio  is 
^^ated.    If  I  consent  to  act,  I  must  be  at  con- 
^iial  variance  with  the  whole  department,  and 
^^  course  be  in  continual  hot  water.     I  must 
^^Jin  accuser,  and  be  continually  applying  to 
^^ngpess,  and  attending  with  witnesses  to  sup- 
l^»^  my  charges :  or,  I  must  sit  down  in  ease 
Vol.  III.  u  u 
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CHAP.  VL  and  quiet,  let  the  deputies  do  as  they  like,  and 
1777.  enjoy  a  sinecure.  The  first  situation  I  cannot 
think  of;.... the  last  I  never  will  accept.  It  ' 
never  shall  be  said  I  was  the  first  Americaa 
pensioner.  I  am  willing  to  do  and  suffer  for 
my  country,  and  its  cause;  but  I  camiotsacri  — 
fice  my  honour  and  my  principles.  I  can  b^^ 
no  means  consent  to  act  under  a  regulatior-T3 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  never  answer  th^= 
purpose  intended  by  congress  nor  supply  ^tymm 
army  as  it  should  be. 

'^  I  must  beg  congress  to  appoint  some  persa^n 
in  my  place  as  soon  as  may  be,  until  then,    J 
will  continue  to  furnish  the  army  as  heretofore.''  * 
Congress  persisted  in  their  system;  andtlMz; 
effects  of  deranging  in  the  midst  of  a  campaigz^ 
so  important  a  department  as  that  must  be  whieli 
feeds  the  troops,  were  not  long  in  unfolding 
themselves. 

In  every  military  division  of  the  continen^^ 
loud  complaints  were  made  of  the  deficiency 
of  supplies.     The  success  of  Gates  appears  to 
have  been  more  endangered  by  this  cause,  thar^ 
by  the  movement  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  up  th^ 
Hudson.  The  army  under  general  Washingtora 
was  often  greatly  embarrassed,  and  his  move^ 
ments  not  unfrequently  suspended  by  the  wani^ 
of  provisions.     The  present  absolute  failure  o^ 
Dijtretsof    all  supply  was  preceded,  for  a  few  days,  by  th^^ 
armvat  ^  issuing  of  mcat  absolutely  unfit  to  be  tiMo^ 
fonrovitiont  Representations  on  this  subject  were  made     ^ 
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the  commaiider  in  chief,  who,  on  the  morning  chap,  vi. 
that  the  enemy  actually  moved  out  to  Derby,    irrr. 
and  before  intelligence  of  that  movement  had 
been  received,  communicated  the  representa* 
^ions  to  congress. 

^*It  is,''  said  he,  ^'  with  infinite  pain  and  con-  Repmaito. 

oera,   that  I  transmit   congress  the  enclosed  ^^^^^^ 

copies  of  sundry  letters  respecting  the  state  of  ^t^ 

tke  commissary's  department.     In  these,  mat-  "^ 

ters  are  not  exaggerated.   I  do  not  know  from 

what  cause  this  alarming  deficiency,  or  rather 

total  fiulure  of  supplies  arises ;  but  unless  more 

Tigforous  exertions,  and  better  regulations  take 

place  in  that  line,  and  immediately,  this  army 

must  dissolve.     I  have  done  all  in  my  power 

by  remonstrating,  by  writing  to,  by  ordering 

the   commissaries  on  this  head,  from  time  to 

tinie,  but  without  any  good  effect,  or  obtaining 

more  than  a  present  scanty  relief.     Owing  to 

this,  the  march  of  the  army  has  been  delayed 

OA  more  than  one  interesting  occasion,  in  the 

course  of  the  present  campaign;   and  had  a 

body  of  the   enemy   crossed   Schuylkill   this 

inoming  as  I  had  reason  to  expect  from  the 

intelligence  I  received  at  four  o'clock  last  night, 

tbe  divisions  which  I  ordered  to  be  in  readiness 

to  march  and  meet  them,    could  not  have 

moved." 

Congress  had,  by  a  resolution  of  the  17th  of 
^ptember,  which  was  continued  in  November, 
^thoriBed  the  commander  in  chief  to  seize 

uu  2 
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CHAP.VL  provisions  necessary  for  the  use  of  his  army, 
\777.    within  seventy  miles  of  head  quarters;  and 
either  to  pay  for  them  in  money,  or  in  certifi- 
cates, for  the  redemption  of  which,  the  feith  of 

•nieanny    thc  United  States  was  pledged.     This  service 

^«j^  was  commonly  performed  by  the  staflF  of  the 
army,  who  seldom  diminished  the  odium' of 
the  measure,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
executed,  A  circumstance  which  contributed 
to  render  it  still  more  obnoxious  was,  that  the 
supplies  of  money,  were  seldom  sufficient  to 
take  up  these  certificates  when  presented;  and 
the  farmer  whose  property  had  been  seized, 
often  found  himself  compelled,  after  a  long 
attendance,  to  return  without  receiving  pay- 
ment for  it.  General  Washington's  remon- 
strances on  this  subject  had  never  been  suffi- 
ciently attended  to,  and  the  supplies  of  money 
continued  to  be  irregular. 

In  the  mean- time,   the  provisions  carried 
into  Philadelphia  were  paid  for  in  specie  at  a 
good  price.     The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Pennsylvania  were  by  no  means  unanimous,  or 
zealous  in  support  of  the  war ;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  a  prompt  payment  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  a  certi^cate  of  which  the  value  was 
often  diminished  by  depreciation,   before  the 
money  could  be  received  on  it,  was  too  great, 
not  to  influence,  very  considerably,  their  wishes 
and  their  conduct.    Their  patriotism  could  not 
resist  the  temptation;  and  notwithstanding  the 
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dsuigers  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  chap,  vl 
ri-c^FOHS  laws  enacted  against  the  practice,  and  1777. 
tbe  vigilance  used  by  the  troops  stationed  on 
the  lines,  their  utmost  dexterity  was  employed 
icm.  concealing  their  provisions  from  those  who 
v^ere  to  impress  for  the  army,  and  conveying 
them  privately  into  Philadelphia. 

The  seizures  made  produced  great  irritation 
axmd  disgust,  and  rendered  the  cause  still  more 
unpopular  with  those  who  were  not  predisposed 
to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  its  support. 
Oeneral  Washington  was  under  very  consider- 
able apprehensions  of  the  ill  effects  which  might 
be  produced  by  this  violent  proceeding,  and 
exercised  with  some  caution  the  powers  con- 
ficlcd  to  him.  He  was  not  disposed  to  strip  the 
iriliabitants  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  families,  and  was  at  all  times  more 
''iclined  to  obtain  provisions  by  fair  contract, 
^^^an  by  force.  He  felt  some  difficulty  too  in 
^^tiploying  the  military  in  compelling  the  peo- 
ple to  give  up  their  property  and  was  much 
'^^ore  disposed  to  procure  the  intervention  of 
^He  civil  authority.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
'uctance  with  which  he  exercised  the  powers 
Confided  to  him,  he  did  exercise  them,  and  by 
^ese  means  considerable  supplies  were  ac- 
^i^ved;  but  congress  appeared  as  much  dissa- 
^sicd  with  the  supposed  lenity  as  the  people 
^ere  with  the  rigour  of  the  commander  in  chief 
*ri  consequence  of  which,  as  the  demand  greatly 
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cHAP.vL  exceeded  the  supply,  the  subject  was  taken  i 
irrr.  the  forbearance  of  the  general  disapproved 
Pcc-^O'  and  at  the  same  time,  instructions  were  giv 
for  the  rigorous  exertion  in  future  of  his  pow< 
to  seize.  In  reply  to  the  letter  communicati 
these  resolves,  the  general  stated  the  condi 
he  had  observed,  insisted  that  provisions  li 
been  taken  very  extensively,  and  at  the  sai 
time  repeated  his  opinion,  that  such  measuf 
would  be  much  more  readily  submitted  to 
executed  by  the  civil  authority,  than  wb 
they  appeared  to  flow  entirely  from  the  militar 
In  obedience,  however,  to  the  will  of  congre 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on  the  & 
mers  within  seventy  miles  of  head  quarters 
thresh  out  the  one  half  of  their  grain  by  d 
first  of  February,  and  the  residue  by  the  £r 
of  March,  under  the  penalty  of  having  ti 
whole  seized  as  straw. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  for  subsistii 
the  army  entirely  by  impressments,  did  n 
correspond  with  the  wishes  of  congress.  1 
dependent  of  the  uncertainty  attending  suppli< 
extracted  daily  by  force  from  an  unwilUi 
people  for  the  use  of  the  moment,  the  procedu 
was  attended  with  the  pernicious  and  dang 
rous  consequences  which  had  been  foreseen  I 
the  general,  and  to  avoid  which,  he  had  co 
sidered  this  system  as  a  dernier  resort,  of  whi< 
he  was  only  to  avail  himself,  when  the  dang 
that  the  property  would  fall  into  the  hands  < 
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the  enemy  was  apparent,  or  the  necessity  so  chap,  vl 
urgent  as  to  render  it  indispensable.  In  answer  irrr. 
to  a  letter  from  the  board  of  war,  stating  that 
coBgress  would  take  measures  for  correcting 
the  abases  in  the  commissary  department,  but 
that  for  the  present,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  continue  to  support  the  army  by  force, 
he  said,  ^^  I  shall  use  every  exertion  that  may 
be  expedient  and  practicable  for  subsisting  the 
army  and  keeping  it  together;  but  I  must 
observe  that  this  never  can  be  done  by  coercive 
means.  Supplies  of  provisions  and  clothing, 
must  be  had  in  another  way,  or  it  cannot  exist. 
The  small  seizures  that  were  made  of  the  for- 
mer,  some  days  ago,  in  consequence  of  the 
most  pressing  and  urgent  necessity, ....when 
the  alternative  was  to  do  that  or  dissolve.. •• 
excited  the  greatest  alarm  and  uneasiness 
^aginable,  even  among  some  of  our  best  and 
'tannest  friends.  Such  procedures  may  relieve 
fcr  an  instant,  but  eventually,  will  prove  of 
the  most  pernicious  consequences.  Besides 
^reading  disaffection  and  jealousy  among  the 
pc(^e,  they  never  fail,  even  in  the  most 
^•^ran  armies  under  the  most  rigid  and  exact 
discipline,  to  raise  in  the  soldiery  a  disposition 
to  licentiousness,  plunder,  and  robbery,  which 
it  has  ever  been  found  exceeding  difficult  to 
^^pprcss;  and  which  has  not  only  proved 
"Vinous  to  the  inhabitants,  but,  in  many  in- 
^ncct,  to  the  armies  themselves.''     To  con- 
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CHAF.VL  gresSy  to  whom  a  similar  letter  was  addressed^ 
1 777.  he  added,  "  I  regret  the  occasion  which  com. 
pelled  us  to  the  measure  the  other  day,  and 
shall  consider  it,  as  among  the  greatest  of  our 
misfortunes,  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  prac- 
tising  it  again.  I  am  now  obliged  to  keep  seve- 
ral  parties  from  the  army  threshing  grain,  that 
,   our  supplies  may  not  fail ;  but  this  will  not  do.'* 

combinatka      About  this  timc,  a  strong  combination  was 

formed  in  »  •  •  • 

con^ren      formiug  agaiust  the  commander  in  chief,  in 
|5^^j^  which   several   members  of  congress,    and  a 
very  few  officers  of  the  army,  are  believed  to 
have  entered. 

The  splendour  with  which  the  capitulation 
at  Saratoga  had  surrounded  the  military  repu- 
tation of  general  Gates,  acquired  some  advo- 
cates  for  the  opinion,  that  the  arms  of  America 
Gmeni       would  bc  morc  fortunate,    if  that  gentleman 

Gates  suiv  ■ 

posed  to  be   should  be  elevated  to  the  supreme  command. 

concerned  '^ 

***^         He  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  himself  hostile 
to  the  prevalence  of  such  an  opinion,  and  some 
parts  of  his  conduct  were  sufficient  to  show 
that,  if  it  did  not  originate  with  him  he  was 
not  among  the  last  to  adopt  it.     He  had  not 
only  omitted  to  communicate  to  general  Wash- 
ington the  successes  of  his  army,   after  the 
victory  of  the  seventh  of  October  had  opened 
to  him  the  prospect  of  finally  destroying  the 
enemy  opposed  to  him;  but  he  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  general  Conway,  in  which 
that  officer  had  expressed  himself  with  great 
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<^oiitcittpt  6f  the  commander  irt  chief,  arid  on  chap.vi. 
the  disclostire   of  this   circumstance  general    irrr. 
Gaties  had  demanded  the  name  of  the  informfef-,  correipood- 
Jfi  a  Ictttr  expressed  in  terms  by  no  wicansj^j^^j^^ 
coiiciliatoiy,  and  which  was  accompanied  by^®^"*''*'^ 
the.vtry  extraordinary  circumstance  of  being 
passed  through  congress.* 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  too,  chagrined 
at  losing  its  capital,  and  forgetful  of  its  own 
foackwardriess  in  strengthening  the  army,  which 
had  twice  fought  superior  numbers  in  its  de- 
fence, famished  many  discontented  individuals, 
who  supposed  it  to  be  the  fault  of  general 
VTashifigton  that  he  had  not,  with  an  army  in- 
ferior  to  that  of  the  enemy  in  numbers,  and  in 
every  equipment,    effected    the    same   result 
which  had  been  produced  in  the  north,  by  a 
Gotttinental  army,  in  itself  much  stronger  than 
its  adversary,  and  so  re-enforced  by  militia  as 
to  amount  to  three  times  the  number  opposed 
to  them.     The  legislature  of  that  state,  on  the 
Tcport  that  general  Washington  was  moving 
iirto  winter  quarters,  addressed  a  remonstrance 
to  congress  on  the  subject,  which  manifested 
in  very  intelligible  terms,  their  dissatisfaction 
^ththe  commander  in  chief.    About  the  same 
time  a  new  board  of  war  was  created,  of  which 
gjcueral  Gates   was   appointed   the  president; 
^^  general  Mifflin,  who  was  supposed  to  be 

•  See  JVotCj  Ab.  T.  ai  the  end  of  the  vohwie. 
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cHAP.vL  also  of  the  party  unfriendly  to  Washington,  wa. 
irrr.  one  of  its  number.  General  Conway,  who  wa. 
perhaps  the  only  brigadier  in  the  army  that  ha^ 
joined  this  faction,  was  appointed  inspecto. 
general,  and  was  elevated  above  brigadiers 
older  than  himself,  to  the  rank  of  major  general 
There  were  other  evidences  that,  if  the  hole 
which  the  commander  in  chief  had  taken  of  the 
affections  and  confidence  of  the  army,  and  » 
the  nation,  could  be  shaken,  the  party  in  co» 
gress  which  was  disposed  to  change  their  ge 
neral,  was  far  from  being  contemptible  in  poin 
of  numbers.  But  to  loosen  this  hold  was  ivcm 
possible.  No  better  evidence  of  its  strcngtJ 
can  be  given,  than  the  indignation  with  whial 
the  idea  of  such  a  change  was  received,  evei 
by  the  victorious  troops  who  had  fought  an.^ 
conquered  under  Gates.  Even  the  norther^ 
army  clung  to  Washington  as  the  saviour  c^ 
their  country. 

The  machinations  which  were  carrying  or^ 
possibly  with  good  intentions,  to  diminish  th.  * 
well  earned  reputation  of  the  commander  i^ 
chief,  could  not  escape  his  notice.  They,  how^ 
ever,  made  no  undue  impressions  on  his  steadj 
mind,  nor  did  they  in  the  slightest  degree 
change  one  of  his  measures.  His  sensibilities 
seem  rather  to  have  been  those  of  patriotism  - 
of  apprehension  for  his  country,  thanof  woundeC 
pride.  His  desire  to  remain  at  the  head  of  th^ 
army  seemed  rather  to  flow  from  the  convic- 
tion that  his  retaining  that  station  would  be^ 
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u^^ful  to  his  country,  than  from  any  gratifica-  chap.vl 

ti<i>ii  his  high  rank  might  furnish  to  ambition,     irrr. 

"^^Jien,  to  his  private  friends,  he  unbosomed 

hi  rxiself,  the  feelings  and  sentiments   he   dis- 

clcz>sed  were  worthy  of  Washington.      They 

wcrxe  such  as  evidence  the  purity  of  his  mind, 

and  the  correctness  of  his  judgment.     To  mr. 

La.urens,  the  president  of  congress,  and  his 

private  friend,  who,  in  an  unofficial  letter,  had 

communicated  to  him,  an  anonymous  charge 

laid  before  him,  as  president,  containing  heavy 

accusations  against  the  commander  in  chief,  he 

thixs  expressed  himself.     *'  I  cannot  sufficiently 

express  the  obligation  I  feel  towards  you,  for 

yo\ir  friendship  and  politeness  upon  an  occasion 

in  Avhich  I  am  so  deeply  interested.     I  was  not 

ttita.pprized  that  a  malignant  faction  had  been 

fo«*  some  time  forming  to  my  prejudice,  which, 

conscious  as  I  am  of  having  ever  done  all  in 

^y  power  to  answer  the  important  purposes  of 

A^  trust  reposed  in  me,  could  not  but  give  me 

^^He  pain  on   a  personal   account:    but   my 

chi^f  concern  arises  from  an  apprehension  of 

"^^   dangerous,  consequences,  which  intestine 

dissensions  may  produce  to  the  common  cause. 

*  *  As  I  have  no  other  view  than  to  promote  the 

P^lilic  good,  and  am  unambitious  of  honours 

^^  founded  in  the  approbation  of  my  country, 

^  '^ould  not  desire  in  the  least  degree  to  sup- 

P^'ess  a  free  spirit  of  inquiry  into  any  part  of 

^y  conduct,  that  even  faction  itself  may  deem 

X  X  2- 
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cHAP.Yi.  reprehensible.  The  anonymous  paper  handed 
1777.  you,  exhibits  many  serious  charges,  and  it  is 
my  wish  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  congress. 
This  I  am  the  more  inclined  to,  as  the  sup- 
pression, or  concealment,  may  possibly  involve 
you  in  embarrassments  hereafter,  since  it  is 
uncertain  how  many,  or  who,  may  be  privy  to 
the  contents. 

**  My  enemies  take  an  ungenerous  advantage 
of  me.  They  know  the  delicacy  of  my  situa? 
tion,  and  that  motives  of  policy  deprive  me  of 
the  defence  I  might  otherwise  make  against 
their  insidious  attacks.  They  know,  I  cannot 
combat  their  insinuations,  however  injurious, 
without  disclosing  secrets,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  conceal.  But  why  should  I  expect 
to  be  exempt  from  censure,  the  unfailing  lot 
of  an  elevated  station  ?  Merit  and  talents, 
which  I  cannot  pretend  to  rival,  have  ever 
been  subject  to  it.  My  heart  tells  me  it  has 
been  my  unremitted  aim  to  do  the  best,  which 
circumstances  would  permit ;  yet,  I  may  have 
been  very  often  mistaken  in  my  judgment  of 
the  means,  and  may  in  many  instances  deserve 
the  imputation  of  error.''^ 

Fortunately  for  America,  the  only  effect  of 
these  conibinations  was  to  excite  a  considerable 
degree  of  resentment,  which  was  directed 
entirely  against  those  believed  to  be  engaged 


^  Sec  J^Qte^  Jio.  VI.  at  the  end  cf  the  volume. 
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ia    them.     While  the  general  was  in  perfect  chap,  vi. 
possession  of  the  unfavourable  disposition  of    irrr. 
some  mepnibers  of  congress  towards  him,  and  D«=qnber. 
had  just  received  the  memorial  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  concerning  his  going  into 
wir^ter  quarters,  he  also  discovered  the  failure  in 
the   commissary  department  already  mentioned, 
and  that  there  was  not  on  hand  a  single  pound 
of  nieat  for  the  use  of  his  army.     On  this  occa- 
siDTi  he  assumed  a  style  to  which  in  his  letters 
ttJ  congress  he  was  but  little  accustomed,  and 
ad^e^sed  that  body  in  terms  of  energy  and 
plainness  he  had  used  on  no  former  occasion, 
but  which  the  present  emergency  seemed  to 
require,     *'  Full  as  I  was  in  my  representation 
^f  the  matters  in  the  commissary's  department    i>ec%i. 
yesterday,    fresh   and  more  powerful  reasons  ^ 
<^blige  me  to  add,  that  I  am  now  convinced 
•^yond  a  doubt,  that  unless  some  great  and 
^^pital  change  suddenly  takes  place  in  that  line, 
^his  army  must  inevitably  be  reduced  to  one 
^^  other  of  these  three  things,  to  starve,  dis- 
^^Ive,  or  disperse  in  order  to  obtain  subsist- 
^^c^.     Rest  assured,   sir,  that  this  is  not  an 
^^aggerated  picture,  and  that  I  have  abundant 
''^ason  to  suppose  what  I  say. 

**  Saturday  afternoon,  receiving  information 

^'^^t  the  enemy,  in  force,  had  left  the  city  and 

^^ere  advancing  towards  Derby  with  apparent 

^sign  to  forage,   and  draw  subsistence  from 

^^^t  part  of  the  country,  I  ordered  the  troops 
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CHAP.  VI.  |.Q  ^^  jjj  readiness  that  I  might  give  every  op. 
^'^'^'^'  position  in  my  power;  when,  to  my  great 
mortification,  I  was  not  only  informed,  but 
convinced,  that  the  men  were  unable  to  stir  on 
account  of  a  want  of  provisions ;  and  that  a  dan- 
gerous n^utiny,  begun  the  night  before,  and 
which  with  difficulty  was  suppressed  by  the  spi- 
rited exertions  of  some  officers,  was  still  much 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  want  of  this  article. 
**  This  brought  forth  the  only  commissary 
in  the  purchasing  line  in  this  camp,  and  wFth 
him,  this  melancholy  and  alarming  truth,  that  he 
had  not  a  single  hoof  of  any  kind  to  slaughter, 
and  not  more  than  twenty-five  barrels  of  flour! 
From  hence,  form  an  opinion  of  our  situation, 
when  I  add,  that  he  could  not  tell  when  to 
expect  any. 

*'  All  I  could  do  under  these  circumstances, 
was  to  send  out  a  few  light  parties  to  watch 
and  harass  the  enemy,  whilst  other  parties 
were  instantly  detached  diftercnt  ways  to  col- 
lect, if  possible,  as  much  provision  as  would 
satisfy  the  present  pressing  wants  of  the  sol- 
diery;  but  will  this  answer?  no,  sir,  three 
or  four  days  of  bad  weather  would  prove  our 
destruction.  What  then  is  to  become  of  the 
army  this  winter  ?  and  if  we  are  now  as  often 
without  provisions  as  with  them,  what  is  to 
become  of  us  in  the  spring,  when  our  force 
will  be  collected,  with  the  aid,  perhaps,  of 
militia,  to  take  advantage  of  an  early  campaign 
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before  the  enemy  can  be  re-enforced  ?      These  chap.vl 
are  considerations  of  great  magnitude,  merit-     irrr. 
ing"  the  closest  attention,  and  will,  when  my 
own  reputation  is  so  intimately  connected  with, 
and  to  be  affected  by  the  event,   justify  my 
saying,  that  the  present  commissaries  are  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  execution  of  the  office, 
or  that  the  disaffection  of  the  people  is  past  all 
belief.     The  misfortune,  however,  does  in  my 
opinion  proceed  from  both  causes,  and  though 
I  have  been  tender  heretofore  of  giving  any 
opinion,    or   of    lodging   complaints,    as   the 
change  in  that  department  took  place  contrary 
to  my  judgment,  and  the  consequences  thereof 
were  predicted;    yet  finding  that   the  inacti- 
vity of  the  army,  whether  for  want  of  provi- 
sions, clothes,  or  other  essentials,  is  charged 
to  my  account,  not  only  by  the  common  vul- 
gar, but  by  those  in  power,  it  is  time  to  speak 
plain  in  exculpation  of  myself.     With  truth 
then  I  can  declare,- that  no  man,  in  my  opinion 
ever  had  his  measures  more  impeded  than  I 
We,  by  every  department  of  the  army.    Since 
the  month  of  July,  we  have  had  no  assistance 
from  the  quarter  master  general;  and  to  want  •» 

^f  assistance  from  this  department,  the  com- 
^ssary  general  charges  great  part  of  his  defi- 
ciency. To  this  I  am  to  add,  that  notwith- 
standing it  is  a  standing  order  (and  often  re- 
peated) that  the  troops  shall  always  have  two 
^ys  provision  by  them,  that  they  might  be 
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CHAP.  vL  ready  at  any  sudden  call ;  yet  scarcely  any  o 
\777.  portunity  has  ever  offered  of  taking  advantaj 
of  the  enemy,  that  has  not  been  either  total 
obstructed,  or  greatly  impeded  on  this  accoun 
and  this,  the  great  and  crying  evil,  is  not  al 
soap,  vinegar,  and  other  articles  allowed  1 
congress,  we  see  none  of,  nor  have  we  sa 
them,  I  believe,  since  the  battle  of  Brand; 
wine.  The  first,  indeed,  we  have  now  litt 
occasion  for ;  few  men  having  more  than  oi 

Si^A^rkan  ^hlrt,  many,  only  the  moiety  of  one,  and  som 

^SSJ?""  i^onc  at  all.  In  addition  to  which,  as  a  pro 
of  the  little  benefit  from  a  clothier  general,  an 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  further  proof  of  the  in 
bility  of  an  army  under  the  circumstances 
this,  to  perform  the  common  duties  of  soldie 
(besides  a  number  of  men  confined  to  hospita 
for  want  of  shoes,  and  others  in  farmers  hous< 
on  the  same  account)  we  have,  by  a  fid 
return  this  day  made,  no  less  than  two  thoi 
sand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  men,  no 
in  camp,  unfit  for  duty,  because  they  are  bar 
foot,  and  otherwise  naked.  By  the  san 
return,  it  appears  that  our  whole  strength  : 
continental  troops  (including  the  eastern  br 
gades  which  have  joined  us  since  the  surrendc 
of  general  Burgoyne)  exclusive  of  the  Marj 
land  troops  sent  to  Wilmington,  amounts 
no  more  than  eight  thousand  two  hundred 
camp,  fit  for  duty;  notwithstanding  which,  ar 
that  since  the  fourth  instant,  our  number! 


-  S'*^.  err"™"™"- 

"'^o  winter  n,         *^^  ^^Y  wa,       '   '''"^o"t 

f^^^ts,    or  Stan        '  ^°^^^ers   J  '       "'^  *» 

^^i^ed^elr'  ""^  "moreover  ^  '"'""^^''^^^  of 
"'^-^er  Cj^V^'^ticabie  fo;;;  f /^^W  con- 
to   i^       f.     ^^^antaffeslh  '"^"^"orarmv 

•"■■••ted,  ,'r"°'°"'>  WaT^"**"™^'  '■> 
"fecree  of  ^^  ^^^^    «;!%«.  agr«.£; 
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CHAP.VL  think  a  winter's  campaign,  and  the  covering 
irrr.    these  states  from  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  so 
easy  and  practicable  a  business.     I  can  assure 
those  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  much  easier  and 
less  distressing  thing  to  draw  remonstrances  in 
a  comfortable  room,  by  a  good  fire  side,  than 
to  occupy  a  cold  bleak  hill,  and  sleep  under 
frost  and  snow  without  clothes  or  blankets: 
however,    although  they  seem  to  have  litde 
feeling  for  the  naked  and  distressed  soldiers,  I 
fell  superabundantly  for  them,    and  from  my 
soul,  pity  those  miseries  which  it  is  not  in  my 
power  either  to  relieve  or  to  prevent." 

The  statement  made  by  the  general,  in  the 
letter  just  recited,  of  the  want  of  clothes  and 
^      blankets,  was  by  no  means  highly  coloured. 
Neither  the  bodies  nor  the  feet  of  his  soldiers, 
were  protected  from  the  frosts  and  cold  of  the 
inclement  season  into  which  the  campaign  had 
been  extended.    After  being  exposed  througl^ 
the  day  to  the  rigours  of  winter,  night  aflforde^ 
no  relief.     A  warm  blanket  was  a  luxury  i^ 
which  very  few  participated. 

The  situation  of  the  army  in  this  respect  di^ 
not  arise  from  the  inattention,  or  neglect  C^ 
congress.  Measures  had  been  very  early  take^ 
for  the  importation  of  clothes,  but,  from  th^ 
variety  of  accidents  to  which  they  were  expose^ 
and  the  great  difficulties  attending  their  execu.  - 
tion,  they  had  not  yet  produced  the  effect  whic^ 
had  been  expected  from   them.     A  clothiei^ 
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general  had  also  been  appointed  with  deputies  chap.vi. 
in  the  several  states,  but  his  collections  had  1777. 
been  very  inconsiderable.  The  state  govern- 
ments had  been  earnestly  applied  to  for  an  im- 
mediate supply,  and  extensive  powers  over 
individual  property  had  been  given  to  the  com- 
mander  in  chief;  but  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  was  beyond  measure  odious,  and  the 
subject  on  which  they  could  act,  had  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  unfortunate  non-im- 
portation  agreements  which  preceded  the  war; 
by  the  immense  difficulties  attending  commerce 
since  its  commencement ;  by  the  loss  of  several 
of  the  great  seaport  towns,  which  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy;  and  by  the  individual 
consumption  of  such  articles  as  were  in  the 
country... a  consumption  far  exceeding  the 
supply  as  yet  drawn  from  domestic  manufac- 
tures. 

In  the  eastern  country,  where  the  seacoast 
was  too  extensive  to  be  completely  guarded, 
and  where  the  people  were  more  inclined  to 
maritime  enterprise,  supplies  both  of  arms  and 
clothes  were  attainable  in  a  much  more  con- 
siderable degree  than  in  the  middle  states. 
Their  respective  governments  were  not  entirely 
inattentive  to  the  wants  of  their  troops,  conse- 
quently, the  men  from  New  England,  though 
by  no  means  properly  clad,  did  not  suffer  to 
the  same  degree  with  those  from  states  less 
fortunately  circumstanced.  But  from  the  large 
Yy  2 
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CHAP.  VI.  sums  of  money  expended  in  that  country  for 
1777,  the  support  of  the  army,  and  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence  of  their  more  successful  commercial 
operations,  depreciation  had  been  much  more 
rapid  in  New  England  than  in  the  southern,  or 
even  in  the  middle  states,  and  a  consequent 
high  nominal  value  was  placed  on  imported 
articles.  Whether  the  real  course  of  depreci- 
ation justified  the  prices  at  which  merchants 
held  their  goods,  or  an  augmentation  of  price 
had  been  occasioned  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
distresses  of  the  army,  congress  deemed  the 
terms  on  which  some  large  contracts  had  been 
made  by  the  deputy  clothier  general,  in  Mas- 
sachussetts,'  so  exorbitant,  as  to  forbid  their 
execution.  They  at  the  same  time  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  state  government,  requesting 
that  the  goods  should  be  seized  for  the  use  of 
the  army,  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  the  state 
legislature,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the 
22d  of  November,  recommending  that  mea- 
sure. 

These  recommendations  from  congress,  ^^ 
far  as  they  exhorted  the  stores  to  supply  tl^ 
wants  of  the  soldiers,  were  strongly  support^^ 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  general.  lii  hi  - 
letters  to  the  several  governors  of  states,  h^ 
represented  the  very  existence  of  the  army,  an^ 
the  continuance  of  the  contest,  as  depending 
on  their  exertions  in  this  respect.  In  a  circu 
lar  letter,  he  says,  *'  no  pains,  no  efforts  on  th^ 
part  of  the  states  can  be  too  great  for  this  pmr^ 
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It  is  not  easy  to  give  you  a  just  and  chap.vl 
ate  idea  of  the  suflferings  of  the  army  at  irrr. 
,  and  the  loss  of  men  on  this  account. 
I  they  to  be  minutely  detailed,  your  feel- 
rould  be  wounded,  and  the  relation  would, 
ibly,  be  not  received,  without  a  degree 
ubt  and  discredit.  We  had  in  camp  on 
3d  instant,  (December)  by  a  field  return 
taken,  not  less  than  two  thousand  eight 
red  and  ninety-eight  men  unfit  for  duty, 
ason  of  their  being  barefoot,  and  other- 
naked.  Besides  this  number,  sufficiently 
3sing  of  itself,  there  are  many  others 
led  in  hospitals^^and  crowded  into  farmers 
^s,  for  the  same  causes.  The  care  and 
ion  of  the  states  will,  I  flatter  myself,  be 
most  particular  manner  directed  to  the 
y  of  shoes,  stockings,  and  blankets;  as 
cpenditure  of  those  articles  is,  from  the 
ion  operations  and  accidents  of  war,  far 
rr  than  of  any  others.  In  a  word,  the 
1  and  respective  exertions  of  the  states 
t  be  too  great,  too  vigorous  in  this  inter- 
:  work,  and  we  shall  never  have  a  fair 
1st  prospect  of  success,  until  our  troops 
jrs  and  soldiers)  shall  be  better  provided 
ban  they  are,  or  have  been.'* 
B  various  exertions  made  in  every  direc- 
at  length  produced,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
desired;  and  in  no  subsequent  winter 
the  sufferings  of  the  troops  comparable 
6e  sustained  in  the  winter  of  1777...8. 
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CHAP. VI.       The  uncommon  proportion  of  sick  in  the 

1777.  American  army  has  often  been  noticed,  and 
the  causes  to  which  that   calamity   might  be 
attributed  assigned.  Their  food  was  not  adapted 
to  their  habits,  and  to  the  climate.     Perhaps 
from  the  extreme  scarcity  and  dearness  of  the 
article,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salted  provisions 
was  not  mingled  with  the  rations  delivered  to 
them.  Vinegar  was  very  inadequately  supplied,, 
and,  for  a  considerable  time,  vegetables  were 
scarcely    known  in   camp.     Great    exertions 
were  made  by  the  general  to  correct  these  im- 
proprieties, but  their  correction  was  a  labour 
of  infinite  difficulty,  slow  in  its  progress,  and 
essentially  affected  by  the  unfortunate  derange- 
ments made  by  congress  in  the  commissaiy 
department.     This  cause  was  unquestionably 
of  extensive  operation,  but  the  want  of  tents  for 
the  summer,  and  of  clothes  for  the  winter,  was 
perhaps  still  more  so.  Even  those  not  returned 
unfit  for  duty  were  in  general  so  wretchedly 
clad,  that  they  were  by  no  means  in  a  fit  condi- 

^  tion  for  the  hard  service  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  performing.  The  hospitals  were 
therefore  unusually  crowded  with  sick,  and 
were  unfortunately  so  ill  supplied,  that  from 
thence,  a  very  unusual  number  were  conducted 
to  the  grave. 

1778.  In  a  letter  to  governor  Livingston  on  this 
subject,  general  Washington  observed,  "Isii^^ 
cerely  feel  for  the  unhappy  condition  of  our 
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>or  fellows  in  the  hospitals,  and  wish  my  chap.vi. 
>wers  to  relieve  them  were  equal  to  my  incli-  1777. 
ition.  It  is  but  too  melancholy  a  truth,  that 
rr  hospital  stores  of  every  kind-are  lamentably 
anty  and  deficient.  I  fear  there  is  no  pros- 
:ot  of  their  being  soon  in  a  better  condition. 
ur  difficulties  and  distresses  are  certainly 
eat,  and  such  as  wound  the  feelings  of  huma- 
ty..,.our  sick,  naked!. ...our  well,  naked!.... 
iir  unfortunate  men  in  captivity,  naked!" 

These    distressing    circumstances    tended 
rreatly  to  diminish  the  army,  but  they  were 
[\ot  the  only  causes  in  operation,  which  were 
productive  of  that  effect.     The  calamities  pro- 
duced by  short  inlistments  were  not,  even  yet, 
entirely  exhausted.    Several  of  the  states,  find- 
ing it    impracticable    to    recruit   the   quotas 
assigned  to  them,  had  in  some  degree  supplied 
the  deficiency  by  drafts  to  serve  for  the  year. 
Their  terms  of  service   were  now  expiring, 
^  no  hope  existed  of  retaining  them  for  a 
longer  time. 

It  was  also  found  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
from  the  militia  either  of  Pennsylvania  or 
lielaware,  the  small  aids  which,  during  the 
winter,  were  expected  or  required  from  them. 

To  prevent  the  country  people  from  going 
^^  Philadelphia,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and  supplying  the  market  by  that 
'^oute,  was  the  duty  assigned  to  the  militia  of 
Pennsylvania,  assisted  by  major  Jameson  with 
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CHAP,  vt.  two  troops  of  cavalry ;  and  the  state  had  beetr 
177B.    required  to  keep  one  thousand  men  constantlj 

in  service  for  that  purpose.     For  a  time,  this^ 
number  was  kept  up,  and  the  expected  services- 
performed  under  general  Potter,  a  very  actives 
and  vigilant  militia  officer;  but  the  state  begai^ 
soon  to  relax  in  supplying  the  men  required^, 
and,  instead  of  one  thousand,  their  numbers 
were  often  less  than  one  hundred,  and  of  con— 
sequence,  the  roads  were  seldom  sufficientljr 
guarded. 

To  anticipate  general  Howe,  who  it  was 
understood  had  contemplated  a  post  at  Wil- 
mington, general  Smallwood  was  detached  to 
that  place ;  and  as  fears  were  entertained  that 
an  attempt  might  be  made  to  dislodge  him,  the 
militia  of  that  state  were  directed  to  re-enforce 
him ;  but  these  directions  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  disregarded. 

In  the  mean-time  the  Continental  army  vas 
not  in  a  condition  to  supply  these  deficiencies. 
They  were  assiduously  employed  in  erecting 
their  huts,    completing  the    bridge  over  the 
Schuylkill,  and  fortifying  their  camp;  awotl^ 
of  great  and  pressing  necessity,  but  which  ui^- 
avoidably  experienced  considerable  delays  i^ 
consequence  of   the  great  proportion  of  tb-^ 
soldiers  rendered  incapable  of  labour  in  t3^ 
open  air,  by  the  want  of  clothing. 

To  recruit  the  army  for  the  next  campaig^^ 
was  an  object  of  which  the  commander  in  chi^^ 
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\t  the  importance,  and  laboured  to  impress  it  chap.vl 
rft  the  several  states,  as  well  as  on  congress.    1778« 
ut  it  was  an  object,  the  difficulty  of  accom-  < 


ishing  which  continually  increased.     Fromgj|jjj«^ 
e  depreciation  of  paper  money  and  from  other  fc^f^J^ 
luses,  no  hope  remained  of  obtaining  any  res-  £^^^L£te* 
actable  number  of  men  by  voluntary  inlist-  foretiiec«» 
ents ;  and  coercive  means  could  only  be  em- 
oycd  by  the  respective  states.     To  persuade 
Lcm  to  apply  with  the  requisite  dispatch  suffi- 
ent  energies  to  this  subject,  required  all  the 
Auence    of   general   Washington;    and    his 
tters  urged  them  by  every  motive  which  could 
^rate   on  the  human   mind,  to  meet  with 
ifficient  means  the  crisis  of  the  war,  which  he 
iprehended  was  now  approaching. 
He  exhorted  them  to  place  no  confidence  in 
reig^  aid,  but  to  depend  on  their  own  internal 
reng^h  and  resources  for  the  maintenance  of 
leir  independence.     He  did  not  doubt  but 
lat  Britain  would,  if  not  prevented  by  a  war 
I  Europe,  make  great  exertions  to  re-enforce 
er  armies  in  America,  and  effect  the  objects 
f  the  war.     Only  correspondent  exertions  to 
eep  in  the  field  a  Continental  army  at  least 
jual  to  that  of  the  enemy  could  prevent  their 
Access. 

He  enclosed  to  each  state  a  return  of  its 
*OQps  on  the  continental  establishment;  thereby 
schibiting  to  each,  its  own  deficiency,  which 
ich  was  strongly  urged  to  supply. 

VOL,  III.  »  z 
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cHAP.vi.  To  those  who  had  not  yet  made  use  of  cocr. 
ir78.  Give  means,  he  stated,  that  the  resort  to  them 
had  been  made  by  others  with  good  eSect,  and 
he  represented  to  all,  the  necessity  of  using 
those  means  early  enough  to  enable  him  to  an- 
ticipate the  enemy  in  taking  the  field. 

In  addition  to  the  other  ills  which  threatened 
the  destruction  of  the  army,  one  yet  remains 
to  be  mentioned,  not  of  less  magnitude,  though 
less  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention,  than 
those  which  have  been  already  enumerated^ 
The  depreciation  of  the  paper  bills  had  mw 
become  so  considerable,  and  the  real  difficul- 
ties under  which  commerce  laboured  hid  so 
enhanced  the  price  of  all  imported  articles,  that 
the  pay  of  an  officer  was  not  only  no  compen- 
.  sation  for  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public,  but  could  not  even  furnish 
him  with  those  absolute  necessaries,  which 
might  give  him  a  decent  appearance,  or  cover 
his  person  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  coki 
to  which  he  was  exposed.  Those  who  possessed 
small  patrimonial  estates,  found  them  meldog 
away;  and  others  were  absolutely  unable  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  gentlemen.  Saci^ 
distressing  circumstances  could  not  £ul  tO 
excite  a  general  disgust  with  the  service. 

In  an  army  raised  as  was  that  of  the  Unit^^ 
States,  great  inequality  of  character  amcmg  ti^^ 
officers  was  to  be  expected.  The  hard  UJ^^ 
active  service  in  which  it  had  been  cni 
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as  well  calculated  to  ascertain  the  real  merits  chap.vl 
[  each  individual,  and  to  exhibit  those  dis-  1773. 
iminations  which,  in  the  calm  of  domestic 
kj  were  not  so  easily  discerned.  It  was 
^cessary  to  purge  the  army  of  persons  unfit  to 
old  commissions ;  and  the  number  and  severity 
*  the  sentences  of  the  courts  martial  mani- 
ited  their  determination  to  do  so:  yet  the 
giments  were  so  miserably  incomplete,  that 
^uipius  number  of  officers  still  remained,  for 
nom  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  commands. 
It  Blight  therefore  be  supposed^  that  the  gene- 
I  disinclination  for  the  service,  excited  by  the 
ndition  to  which  the  officers  found  themselves 
duced,  was  not  an  evil  much  to  be  regarded, 
i.ile  a  greater  number  remained  than  could  be 
efully  employed.  Than  this,  no  opinion 
^uld  be  more  incorrect.  Among  those  who 
Fered  their  commissions  to  the  commander 
I  chief,  were  found  many,  who,  possessing 
M>st  military  pride,  and  therefore  feeling  most 
-naibly  the  degradation  connected  with  poverty 
^d  rags,  promised  to  be  most  the  ornaments 
f  the  army,  to  exhibit  courage  in  battle,  and 
>  assist  most  in  maintaining  those  principles 
r  discipline  and  regularity,  so  essential  to 
^07  military  establishment. 
Kor  could  a  hope  be  entertained  that  the 
^isdiief  would  stop  with  the  mere  loss  of 
Beers,  whose  continuance  in  service  might 
"oinote  the  public  interests, 
zz  2 
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CHAP.VL      A  general  indifference  about  holding  a  com- 
1778.    mission ;  a  general  opinion  that  an  obligation 
was  conferred,  and  not  received  by  omtinuiD^ 
in  the  army,  was  extremely  unfavouraUe,  noC 
only  to  that  spirit  of  emulation  wluch  stimulates 
to  bolder  deeds  than  are  required,  but  to  & 
complete  execution  of  orders,    and  a  rigid 
observance  of  duty. 

An  officer  whose  pride  was  in  any  degree 
wounded,  whose  caprice  was  not  indulged, 
who  apprehended  censure  for. a  fault,  whidi 
probably  his  carelessness  about  remaining  in  the 
service  had  seduced  him  to  commit,  was  leadf 
to  throw  up  a  commission,  which,  instead  of 
being  valuable,  was  a  burden  almost  too  hetvy' 
to  be  borne. 

The  commander  in  chief  watched  with  ex* 
treme  anxiety  the  progress  of  a  temper,  which, 
though  just  commencing,  he  feared  must  in- 
crease with  the  cause  that  produced  it,  and 
which  threatened  the  most  fatal  effects.  He 
was  therefore  early  aind  earnest  in  pressing  on 
the  attention  of  congress  the  consideration  of 
this  important  subject. 

The  weak  and  broken  condition  of  the  Conti- 
nental regiments,  the  various  remonstrances  of 
rvj-  the  general,  the  numerous  complaints  received 


\ 


^w»^  from  every  quarter,    determined  congress  to 
depute  a  committee  of  their  body  who  shoiW^^ 
reside  in  camp  during  the  winter,  and,  in  co^' 
cert  with  general  Washington,  investigate  pc?^ 


mitteeof 
their  own 
body  to  tne 
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ttly  the  state  of  the  army,  and  report  such  catAy.vL 
brms,  as  the  public  good  might  require.  1778. 

This  committee  repaired  to  head  quarters  in 
!  month  of  January.  Having  consulted  his 
cers  extensively,  the  commander  in  chief 
spared  and  laid  before  them  for  consideration, 
general  statement,  in  which  a  ytry  compre- 
isive  view  was  taken  of  the  condition  of  the 
ny;  and  in  which,  the  remedies  necessary 
'  the  correction  of  existing  abuses,  as  well  as 
38e  regulations  which  he  deemed  essential  to 

future  prosperity,    were  clearly  and  fully 
signated. 

This  paper  exhibits  the  actual  state  of  the 
ny,  and  discloses  defects  of  real  magnitude 
the  existing  arrangements.  In  perusing  it, 
5  reader  is  struck  with  the  numerous  diflS* 
Ities,  in  addition  to  those  resulting  from 
Kre  inferiority  of  numbers,  with  which  the 
tnmander  in  chief  was  under  the  ne6essity  of 
•ntending.  The  memorial  is  too  long  to  be 
serted ;  but  there  are  parts  which  ought  not 
be  entirely  overlooked.  The  neglect  of  the 
^  serious  representations  it  contained,  res- 
ecting a  future  permanent  provision  for  the 
Kcers,  threatenecF,  at  an  after  period,  to  be 
"Oductive  of  such  pernicious  effects,  that  their 
station  in  this  place  will  not  it  is  presumed 
-  unacceptable, 
fie  recommended  as  the  basis  on  which  was 

be  erected  every  salutary  reform,  a  comfort- 
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CHAP.VL  able  provision  for  the  officer^,  which  should 
1778.    render  their  commissions  valuable;  to  effect 
which,  the  future,  as  well  as  the  present,  oughi 
to  be  contemplated. 

'^  A  long  and  continual  sacrifice  of  individusL] 
interest  for  the  general  good,  ought  not,''  bcz 
said,  **  to  be  expected  or  required.  The  na- 
ture of  man  must  be  changed,  before  institu- 
tions built  on  the  presumptive  truth  of  such  st 
principle  can  succeed. 

**  This  position,''  he  added,  "  is  supported 
by  the  conduct  of  the  officers  in  the  American 
army,  as  well  as  by  that  of  all  other  men.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  dispute,  in  the  first 
effusions  of  zeal,  when  it  was  believed  the  ser- 
vice would  be  temporary,  they  entered  into  it 
without  regard  to  pecuniary  considerations. 
But  finding  its  duration  much  longer  than  lud 
been  at  first  expected,  and  that,  instead  of 
deriving  advantages  from  the  hardships  asd 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  they  were, 
on  the  contrary,  losers  by  their  patriotism,  au^ 
fell  far  short  of  even  a  competency  for  their 
wants,  they  have  gradually  abated  in  thrir 
ju-dour ;  and,  with  many,  an  entire  disinclifl^- 
tion  to  the  service,  under  Ae  present  circuin- 
(stances,  has  taken  place.  To  this,  in  an  eflu- 
nent  degree,  must  be  ascribed  the  frequent 
resignations  daily  happening,  and  the  niort 
frequent  importunities  for  permission  to  res^i 
irom  some  officers  of  the  greatest  merit. 
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0  this  also  may  be  ascribed  the  apathy,  chap,  vt 
ition,  and  neglect  of  duty,  which  pervade     1778. 
ics  ;  and  which  will  necessarily  continue 
:rease,  while  an  officer,  instead  of  gain- 

f  thing,  is  impoverished  by  his  commis- 
and  conceives  he  is  conferring,  not 
ng  a  favour,  in  holding  it.     There  can 

sufficient  tie  on  men  possessing  such 
ents.  Nor  can  any  method  be  adopted 
ge  those  to  a  punctual  discharge  of  duty, 
re  indifferent  about  their  continuance  in 
•vice,  and  are  often  seeking  a  pretext  to 
age  themselves  from  it.  Punishment  in 
se  will  be  unavailing;  but  when  an  offi- 
ommission  is  made  valuable  to  him,  and 
rs  to  lose  it,  you  may  exact  obedience 
dm. 

is  not  indeed  consistent  with  reason  or 
I,  that  one  set  of  men  should  make  a 
It  of  property,  domestic  ease,  and  hap* 
;  encounter  the  rigours  of  the  field,  the 
and  vicissitudes  of  war,  without  some 
ite  compensation  to  obtain  those  bless- 
hich  every  citizen  will  enjoy  in  common 
liem.     It  must  also  be  a  comfortless  re- 

1  to  any  man  that,  after  he  may  have 
3uted  to  secure  the  rights  of  his  country, 
risk  of  his  life  and  the  ruin  of  his  fortune, 
will  be  no  provision  made  to  prevent 
If  and  his  family  from  sinking  into  indi- 
and  wretchedness." 
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CHAP.  vL       With  these  and  other  arguments,  gcncr 
1778.    Washington  recommended,  in  addition  to  pn 
sent  compensations,  a  half. pay,  andpensionai 
establishment  for  the  army. 

**  I  urge  my  sentiments,*'  said  he,  "  with  th 
greater  freedom,  because  I  cannot,  and  sha 
not  receive  the  smallest  benefit  from  the  est£ 
blishmcnt,  and  can  have  no  other  inducemen 
for  proposing  it,  than  a  full  conviction  of  it 
utility  and  propriety." 

Having  reviewed  the  whole  existing  militar 
establishment  in  all  its  parts;  having  pdnte 
out  the  faults  of  that  establishment  and  sug 
gested  the  best  corrections  which  the  resource 
of  the  United  States  could  furnish,  this  sUte 
ment  concludes  with  saying ;  *  *  Upon  the  whole 
gentlemen,  I  doubt  not  you  are  fully  impresses 
with  the  defects  of  our  present  military  system 
and  with  the  necessity  of  speedy  and  decisive 
measures  to  place  it  on  a  satisfactory  fooUDg 
The  disagreeable  picture  I  have  given  you  o 
the  wants  and  sufferings  of  the  army,  and  th* 
discontents  reigning  among  the  officers,  is 
just  representation  of  evils  equally  melanch(A; 
and  important;  and  unless  effectual  remedie 
be  applied  without  loss  of  time,  the  mo^ 
alarming  and  ruinous  consequences  are  to  ^ 
apprehended." 

The  wants  and  distresses  of  the  army,  wb^ 
actually  seen  by  the  committee  of  congre- 
made  on  them  a  much  deeper  impression,  th 
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could  have  been  received  from  any  statement  chap  v*. 
whatever.  They  endeavoured  to  commnnicate  1778. 
to  congress  the  sentiments  created  in  their  own 
bosomsy  and  to  correct  as  speedily  as  possible 
the  errors  which  had  been  committed.  But  a 
numerous  body,  if  it  deliberates  at  all,  proceeds 
slowly  in  the  conduct  of  executive  afiairs,  and 
existing  mischiefs,  especially  those  growing 
out  of  their  own  measures,  are  seldom  promptiy 
corrected. 

Much  of  the  sufferings  of  the  army  was  at- 
tributed to  neglect  in  the  quarter  master's  de- 
partment,  which,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
remonstrances  of  the  commander  in  chief,  had 
long  been  permitted  to  remain  without  a  head. 
This  subject  was  very  early  taken,  up  by  the 
committee,  and  proper  representations  made 
inspecting  it.* 

Congress,  though  really  earnest  in  their 
wishes  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements, 
^  labouring  assiduously  on  the  complicated 
duties  assigned  them,  still  remained  under  the 
influence  of  those  opinions  which  had  already 
produced  such  mischievous  effects  in  the  com- 
i^ssary  department. 

They  were  still  disposed  to  divide  duties, 
•lid  thereby  create  an  immediate  dependence 
^  their  own  body,  of  persons  who  had  offices 
^^^h  were  in  their  own  nature  mere  subdivi- 

•  See  M)(ey  JVb.  FJI.  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
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CHAP.  vL  sions  of  a  greater  department,  under  the  control 

1778.    of  the  chief  of  which,  the  public  interests  would 

require  them  to  be  entirely  placed.     In  this 

temper,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  department 

of  the  quarter  master  general  should  be  imme- 

»cbru«ry5.  diately  executed  on  the  following  plan.  First. 
The  military  line  to  be  styled  the  quarter  mas- 
ter general's,  which  is  to  include  the  regulating 
of  marches,  encampments,  order  of  battle,  &c* 
&c.  as  described  in  the  books  of  the  profession. 

This  office  not  to  have  the  disposal  of  pub- 
lic money,  except  small  occasional  sums  for 
defraying  petty  expenses  in  the-  army. 

Second.  The  commissary  of  forage,  who 
is  to  be  confined  to  that  article  in  his  purchases. 

Third.  .  The  commissary  for  horses  and 
waggons. 

Fourth.  The  agent  for  the  purchase  of  tents, 
intrenching  tools,  building  of  barracks,  and  for 
all  the  smaller  supplies  of  the  department. 

The  three  last  to  be  governed  in  their  pur- 
chases  by  the  estimates  and  orders  of  the  quar- 
ter master  general,  or  the  board  of  war. 

This  plan  not  being  approved  in  camp,  was 
never  carried  into  execution,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  month  of  March,  that  the  system  was 
definitively  settled.  Major  general  Greene  was 
then  appointed  quarter  master  general  with  two 
assistants.  Previous  to  that  time  the  duties  of 
the  department,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the 
supplies  for  the  camp,  were  principally  per- 
formed  by  the  officers. 
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Not  long  after  this,  the  embarrassments  chap.vl 
lich  had  been  imposed  on  the  commissary  1778. 
partment,  and  which  had  been  maintained 
th  great  perseverance,  were  also  taken  off. 
ic  commissary  general  of  purchases  was  put 
reality  at  the  head  of  his  department,  with 
wer  to  appoint  and  remove  his  assistants,  and, 
ensure  proper  attenti6n  to  the  wants  of  the 
ay,  he  was  placed  under  the  immediate  di- 
ction of  the  commander  in  chief.  Mr.  Wads- 
>Tth  of  Connecticut,  a  person,  well  qualified 
r  the  office,  was  elected  to  fill  it,  but  this 
pointment  did  not  take  place  until  the  month 
April.  In  the  mean-time,  the  mischiefs  and 
series,  resulting  from  the  unfortunate  system 
lich  had  been  adopted,  were  incalculable. 
The  letter  of  general  Washington  to  the 
umittee,  which  has  been  mentioned,  seems 
have  formed  the  basis  of  their  reports  to 
igress,  and  the  system  it,  recommended  ap- 
irs  to  have  been  generally  adopted. 
Even  the  repugnance  felt  by  the  government 
a  half-pay  establishment  was  in  some  degree 
ercome  ;  but  the  measures  first  taken  on  this 
cresting  subject  were  not  sufficient  in  them^ 
ves,  nor  were  they  taken  imtil  many  very  va^ 
ible  officers  were  lost  to  the  service.* 
The  number  of  regiments,  and  the  appor* 
►Mient  on  each  state  were  taken  by  congress 

•  See  JVetej  JVb,  P'JII,  ai  the  end  of  the  volume^ 
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cHAP.vL  precisely  as  suggested  by  the  general,  and  it 
1 778.  resolved  that  the  several  states  be  required  fo 
with  to  fill  up  by  draughts  from  their  militia 
in  any  other  way  that  should  be  effectual,  tl 
respective  battalions  of  Continental  troops 
the  same  time  it  was  expressly  ordered, 
no  prisoners  of  war,  or  deserters  from  the  cnei 
should  be  inlisted,  draughted,  or  returned 
serve  in  the  Continental  army. 

While  congress  was  deliberating  on  the 
forms  proposed,  the  distresses  of  the  ai 
were  approaching  their  acme,  and  its  abso 
dissolution  was  threatened.  Early  in  Febrm 
the  commissaries  gave  notice  that  the  count 
to  a  great  distance,  was  actually  exhausti 
and  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  obi 
supplies  to  support  the  army  longer  than  to 
end  of  that  month.  Already  the  scarcity  wl 
was  threatened  began  to  manifest  itself,  and 
provisions  issued  were  often  very  bad  in  q 
lity  and  insufficient  in  quantity.  More  sen 
apprehensions  were  entertained  that  th 
would  be  a  total  failure  in  the  article  of  fl 
than  in  any  other;  and  as  New  England 
the  great  beef  country  of  America,  the  gen 
turned  his  eyes  to  that  quarter  as  the  only 
which  could  afford  substantial  relief. 

Not  content  with  the  instructions  givei 
the  commissary  in   camp  to  his  assistan 
Connecticut,    the  general  addressed  him 
sonally,    with  a  strong  representation  of 
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Ltremity  to  which  they  were  verging,  and  con-  chap,  wu 
red  him,  by  every  motive  which  ought  to  1778, 
iluence  him  in  Iiis  official  capacity,  by  his 
Kxl  wishes  to  the  army  and  to  the  cause  of 
s  countr}'^,  to  make  every  possible  eflfort  to 
ford  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time  the 
sistance  which  was  so  much  needed.  As  a 
imalus  to  greater  exertions,  and  to  assure 
niself  of  all  the  aid  which  could  be  derived 
;>m  the  state  authorities,  he  addressed  him- 
if  at  the  same  time  to  governor  Trumbull  of 
oimccticut,  whose  ardent  co-operation  in  the 
ihlic  service  he  had  so  often  experienced, 
id  to  whom,  after  stating  the  past,  and  present 
uigerous  condition  of  the  army,  he  added, 
vhat  is  still  more  distressing,.  I  am  assured 
r  colonel  Blaine,  deputy  purchasing  commis- 
iTjr  in  the  middle  district  comprehending  the 
atcs  of  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland, 
ttit  they  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  the 
tost  vigorous  and  active  exertions  on  his  part 
nil  not  procure  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
kc  army  during  this  month,  if  so  long.  This 
^ing  the  case,  and  as  any  relief  that  can  be 
>btained  from  the  more  southern  states  will  be 
>ut  partial,  trifling,  and  of  a  day,  we  must  turn 
^  views  to  the  eastward,  and  lay  our  account 
^  support  from  thence.  Without  it,  we  can- 
^  but  disband ;  I  must,  therefore,  sir,  en- 
^^^  you  in  the  most  earnest  terms,  and  by  that 
^^^  which  has  eminently  distinguished  your 
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cHAP.vL  character  in  the  present  arduous  struggle,  t 
irrs.  give  every  countenance  to  the  person  or  person 
employed  in  the  purchasing  line  in  your  state 
and  to  urge  them  to  the  most  vigorous  effort 
to  forward  supplies  of  cattle  from  time  to  time 
and  thereby  prevent  such  a  melancholy  an* 
alarming  catastrophe." 

In  the  apprehension  that  the  resources  of  thi 
commissary  department  would  entirely  fail  stil 
earlier  than  had  been  reported,  and  before  tin 
distant  supplies  he  had  taken  measures  to  obtaij 
could  reach  him ;  and  that  the  enemy  designee 
to  make  another  incursion  into  the  countrj 
around  Philadelphia,  to  glean  what  yet  remained 
in  possession  of  the  inhabitants,  he  detached 
general  Wayne  with  orders  to  seize  all  horses 
fit  for  cavalry  or  for  draught,  all  catde  and 
sheep  fit  for  slaughter,  as  well  as  every  species 
of  forage  proper  for  the  use  of  an  army,  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  Delaware,  between  the 
Schuylkill  and  the  Brandy  wine.  He  was  also 
ordered  to  destroy  the  forage  on  the  islands 
between  Philadelphia  and  Chester,  which  was 
so  much  exposed  to  the  enemy,  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  bring  it  off. 

Actuated  by  motives  which  have  been  abtady 
stated,  the  inhabitants  endeavoured  as  much  as 
possible  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  foraging 
party.  Their  provisions  and  teams  were  sc* 
creted,  and  they  gave  to  the  country  evciy 
appearance  of  having  been  entirely  pillaged  ^ 
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nicies  which  could  be  usefully  employed  chap.vl 
itary  purposes.  Before  any  sufficient  1778. 
lid  be  furnished  by  these  means,  the 
iis  well  as  the  meat,  was  exhausted,  and 
jlute  famine  prevailed  in  camp.  "  I 
othing  to  add,  my  lord,"  said  general 
gdon  in  his  report  to  lord  Stirling,  the 
;eneral  of  the  day,  *'  but  that  the  camp  is 
lancholy  condition  for  want  of  provisions, 
t  there  is  great  danger  that  the  famine 
eak  up  the  army."  The  report  was 
by  lord  Stirling  with  saying;  **  I  have 
add,  that  the  complaints  of  the  want  of 
ons  and  forage  have  become  universal 
}lent.  Every  officer  speaks  of  it  with 
>f  the  probable  consequences." 
Tal  Varnum  in  his  report  at  the  same 
id,  **  I  must  add  that  the  situation  of  the 
s  such,  that  in  all  human  probability  the 
lust  soon  dissolve.  Many  of  the  troops 
titute  of  meat,  and  are  several  days  in 
The  horses  are  dying  for  want  of  forage, 
untry  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  camp  is  ex- 
1.  There  cannot  be  a  moral  certainty  of 
ig  our  ciroumstances  while  we  continue 

I  emergency  so  pressing,  the  comman- 
:hief,  who  could  derive  no  sort  of  aid 
le  commissary  department,  used  every 
)  feed  his  hungry  army.  General  Greene 
strong  detachment  was  ordered  out  to 
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CHAP.  VL  obtain  in  the  country,  by  any  means  whatever, 
1778.    an    immediate   supply.     Captain  Lee,  whose 
sagacity  and  activity  had  long  engaged  parti- 
cular attention,  was  detached  to  the  state  of 
Delaware,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Maryland; 
and  colonel  Tilghman   into  Jersey.     At  the 
same  time,  letters  written  by  the  committee  of 
congress  in  camp,  stating  the  situation  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  were  dispatched  to  the  governors  of 
several  states,  accompanied  with  letters  from 
general  Washington,  urging  them  to  the  great 
est  exertions  for  his  immediate  relief.    The 
situation  of  his  army  and  his  own  feelings  arc 
thus  stated  in  a  letter  to  governor  Clinton  of 
New  York.     '*•  It  is  with  great  reluctance,  I 
trouble  you  upon  a  subject  which  does  not 
properly  fall  within  your  province ;  but  it  is  a 
subject  which  occasions  me  more  distress  than 
I  have  felt  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  which  loudly  demands  the  most  zealous 
exertions  of  every  person  of  weight  and  autho- 
rity, who  is  interested  in  the  success  of  our 
affairs....!  mean  the  present  dreadful  situation 
of  the   army  for  want  of  provisions  and  the 
miserable  prospect  for  the  future.     It  is  more 
alarming  than  you  will  probably  conceive,  (or 
to  form  a  just  idea,  it  were  necessary  to  be  on 
the  spot.     For  some  days  past,  there  has  been 
little  less  than  a  famine  in  camp.. ..a  part  of  th^ 
army  has  been  a  week  without  any  kind  of  fl^" 
and  the  rest  three  or  four  days.     Naked  a^" 
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irviBg  as  they  are,  we  cannot  enough  admire  chap.vl 
e  incomparable  patience  and  fidelity  of  the    1778. 
Idiery,  that  they  have  not  been  ere  this  timo 
cited  by  their  sufferings  to  a  general  mutiny 
d  dispersion.     Strong  symptoms,  however, 

discontent  have  appeared  in  particular  in- 
ances,  and  nothing  but  the  most  active  efforts 
^cry  where  can  long  avert  so  shocking  a  catas- 
ophe. 

"  Our  present  sufferings  are  not  alK  There 
I  no  foundation  laid  for  any  adequate  relief 
ereafter.  All  the  magazines  provided  in  the 
tates  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
nd  Maryland,  and  all  the  immediate  additional 
upplies  they  seem  capable  of  affording,  will 
ot  be  sufficient  to  support  the  army  more  than 

month  longer,  if  so  long.  Very  little  haii 
ecn  done  to  the  eastward,  and  as  little  to  th© 
)uthward,  and  whatever  we  have  a  right  tq 
Kpcct  from  those  quarters,  must  necessarily 
&Yery  remote,  and  is  indeed  more  precarious 
um  could  be  wished.  When  the  aforemen-, 
cmed  supplies  are  exhausted,  what  a  terrible 
ins  must  ensue,  unless  all  the  energy  of  the 
mtinent  be  exerted  to  provide  a  timely  remedy  ? 
**  Impressed  with  this  idea,  I  am,  on  my 
irt,  putting  every  engine  to  work,  that  I  can 
)Mbly  think  of,  to  prevent  the  fatal  conse- 
nences  we  have  so  great  reason  to  apprehend. 
am  calling  upon  all  those  whose  stations  and 
fluence  enable  them  to  contribute  aid  on  so 

vol.  III.  3  B. 
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CHAP.VL  important  an  occasion;  and  from  your  ^ 
V776*  known  zeal,  I  expect  every  thing  within 
compass  of  your  power;  every  thing  that 
abilities  and  resources  of  the  state  over  wh 
you  preside  will  admit.  I  am  sensible  of 
disadvantages  it  labours  under  from  hav 
been  so  long  the  scene  of  war,  and  that  it  m 
be  exceedingly  drained  by  the  great  demai 
to  which  it  has  been  subject.  But  though  3 
may  not  be  able  to  contribute  materially  to  < 
relief,  you  can,  perhaps,  do  something  towa 
it,  and  any  assistance,  however  trifling  in  its 
will  be  of  great  moment  at  so  critical  a  junctu 
and  will  conduce  to  keeping  the  army  togeth 
until  the  commissary's  department  can  be  ] 
upon  a  better  footing,  and  eiFectual  measu 
concerted  to  secure  a  permanent  and  compete 
supply.  You  will  be  the  best  judge  of  the  n 
thods  you  can  take ;  but  if  you  can  devise  2 
means  to  procure  a  quantity  of  cattle,  or  ol! 
kind  of  flesh,  for  the  use  of  this  army,  to  be 
camp  in  the  course  of  a  month,  you  will  rem 
a  most  essential  service  to  the  common  cause 
Happily  for  America  there  was  in  the  cl 
racter  of  Washington,  something  which  enab) 
him,  notwithstanding  the  discordant  matcrii 
of  which  his  army  was  composed,  to  attai 
both  his  officers  and  soldiers  so  strongly  to  I 
person,  that  no  distress  could  weaken  th 
affection,  nor  impair  the  respect  and  venerati 
in  which  he  was  held  by  them.  To  this  sert 
ment  is  greatly  to  be  attributed  the  preservati( 
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of  a-  respectable  military  force,  under  circum-  chap.vi. 
stances  but  too  well  calculated  for  its  dissolu-     vrra. 
tiori . 

Through  this  severe  experiment  on  their 
fort^itude,  the  native  Americans  in  general  per- 
severed steadily  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Europeans  in 
^neral,  who  constituted  a  considerable  part  of 
the  army,  was  much  less  laudable ;  and  at  no 
period  of  the  war,  M^as  desertion  so  frequent  as 
during  this  winter.     With  the  aid  of  those  in- 
habitants  who   were   friendly  to   the   ancient 
government,  they  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
light  parties  who  watched  the  roads,  and  great 
numbers  escaped  into  Philadelphia  with  their 
vm.     These  were  not  the  only  recruits  made 
l>y  the  British  army  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 
The  disaffected  joined  them,  in  such  numbers 
M  to  add  very  sensibly  to  their  strength. 

In  a  few  days,  the  army  was  rescued  by  the 
peat  exertions  that  have  been  mentioned,  from 
^  &mine  with  which  it  had  been  threatened, 
8ad  sufficient  supplies  of  provisions  were  laid  up 
in  camp.^    It  was  perceived  that  the  difficulties 

•  The  general  orders  issued  after  the  restoration  of 
ploity  to  the  camp,  constitute  one  of  the  many  evidences 
i'^by  the  American  general,  of  his  endeavours  to  re- 
^<*Hae  the  army  to  the  most  excessive  hardships,  and  to 
diTttiniiii  those  hardships  in  their  estimation;  while  his 
ntmoit  efforts  were  employed  with  congress  to  prevent 
Acm,  and  all  his  own  feelings  were  harrowed  by  their 

3b2 
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CHAP.  VI.  which  had  produced  such  melancholy  eflects, 
.  ir7«.    were  created  more  by  the  want  of  due  exertion 
in   the  commissary  department,    and  by  the 
efforts  of  the  people  to  save  their  stock  for  a 
better  ttvarket,  where  it  would  be  paid  for  in 
specie,  than  to  any  real  deficiency  in  the  article 
of  food.     There  was  in  fact  a  scarcity  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  the  appearance  of 
which  was  added  to  by  concealing  in  the  woods 
and  swamps,  during  the  day,  both  horses  and 
cattle ;  but  they  were  searched  out  by  general 
Greene,  who,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
foraged  as  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  seized 
for  an  immediate  supply,  every  animal  fit  to 
slaughter.     Captain  Lee  found  large  droves  in 
the  marsh  meadows  on  the  Delaware  preparing^ 
for  Philadelphia,  which  he  had  the  address  to 
procure,  without  giving  to  the  body  of  the 
people  any  additional  irritation;    and  cdonel 
Tilghman  was  able  to  collect  very  abundantly 
in  Jersey.     Every  where  great  quantities  of 
forage  were  found,  and  the  principal  difficulty 
experienced  was  in  obtaining  waggons  to  con- 
vey it  to  camp. 

After  supplying  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
army,  and  destroying  the  forage  in  the  islands, 
general  Wayne  was  detached  to  the  Jerscyshore, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  cattle  on  the 
eastern  banks  of  tjie  Delaware,  and  of  destrojrifl?  fe 
the  forage  which  could  not  be  removed.  fc 

These  strong  measures  produced  relief  ft^ 
the  moment,  and  were  certainly  justified  by 


♦  .. 
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ressing  wants  of  the  army.     But  voluntary  chap,  vi. 
•acts  formed  the  only  solid  source  of  per-     iTTS. 
jnt  supply,  which  could  safely  be  relied 
In  Connecticut,  these  were  made  to  a  very 

extent,  and  fat  cattle  were  soon  furnished 
dantly  from  that  state.  Even  this  source  of 
ly,  however,  had  nearly  been  dried  up  by 
>f  those  unwise  measures,  which  can  only 
iggested  by  inexperience,  and  a  superficial 
[deration  of  the  most  interesting  subjects, 
akingareal  depreciation,  for  the  extortion 
mce  on  the  wants  of  the  public,  an  attempt 
made  under  the  recommendation  of  con- 
J,  to  limit  prices  by  law;  and  this  limitation, 
rusted  in,  would  once  more  have  produced 
line  in  camp.  On  the  representations  from 
commissary  department,  congress  was 
^gih  made  sensible  of  the  mischievous 
mcy  of  their  resolutions  for  the  regulation 
ices,  and  they  recommended  to  the  several 

legislatures  a  repeal  of  all  laws  on  that 

5Ct. 

X)ut  the  beginning  of  February,  the  terms 
le  militia  of  Pennsylvania  who  were  sta- 
A  on  the  northeast  of  the  Schuylkill  to 
mt  the  communication  of  the  country  peo- 
writh  Philadelphia,  expired;  and  general 
,  who  had  succeeded  general  Potter  in 
command,  was  left  with  less  than  one  hun- 
men.  A  variety  of  accidents,  to  which 
5,  depending  for  their  execution  entirely  on 
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CHAP^VT.  militia,  must  always  be  liable,  procrastinated 
itn.    for  some  time  the  arrival  of  those  who  had  been 
called  out  for  the  succeeding  tour  of  duty;  and, 
when  they  did  arrive,  they  were  without  arms. 
As  usual,  the  greater  part  of  those  in  the  hands 
of  their  predecessors  were  lost,  or  carried  home 
by  the  individuals  who  had  used  them.  In  this 
interval,  while  the  country  was  necessarily  un- 
guarded, the  first  droves  of  fatted  catde  were 
passing  through  it,  from  Connecticut  to  canyi. 
One  of  these  was  met  about  thirty  miles  firom 
Philadelphia  by  one  of  the  disaffected,  who,  as 
was  at  the  time  alleged,  passed  on  the  driver 
for  a  commissary  belonging  to  the  American 
army,   and  having  in  this  character  billettcd 
them  at  a  neighbouring  farm,  of  which  the 
owner  held  principles  alike  unfavourable,  he 
gave  immediate  notice  of  their  situation  to  the 
British  general,  who  detached  a  party  of  horse 
to   seize   and  bring  them  into  Philadelplua* 
During  this  interval  too  between  the  dispersion 
of  one  corps  of  militia,  and  the  collection  <rf 
another,  the  country  north  of  the  Schuylkill 
was  only  guarded  by  a  few  horsemen  under 
major  Jameson,  who  could  not  possibly  jwtveat 
the  intercourse  of  the  people  with  the  town. 
It  was  perceived  that  the  mills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of   Germantown   were   perpetually 
employed  in  manufacturing  flour  for  the  enemfi 
which  the  favourable  dispositions  of  the  pcopk 
enabled  them  to  receive  in  spite  of  every  mciDS 
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which  could  be  used  to  prevent  it.    To  put  an  chJf.vi. 
end  to  this  source  of  supply,  general  Washington    i?78. 
was  under  the  necessity  of  ordering  the  mills 
to  be  rendered  unfit  for  use ;  and  this  service 
was  executed  by  major  Jameson. 

At  no  period  of  the  war  had  the  American 
army  been  reduced  to  a  situation  of  greater 
peril  than  during  the  winter  at  Valley  forge. 
I  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  more  than  once, 
r  they  were  absolutely  without  food.  Even  while 
T-  their  condition  was  less  desperate  in  this  res- 
pect, their  stock  of  provisions  was  so  scanty, 
that  there  was  seldom  at  any  time  in  the  stores 
•  quantity  sufficient  for  the  use  of  th«  troops 
fcr  one  week.  Consequently,  had  the  enemy 
moved  out  in  force,  the  American  army  could 
oot  have  continued  in  camp.  The  want  of 
frovisions  would  have  forced  them  out  of  it; 
•nd  their  deplorable  condition  with  respect  to 
dothes,  disabled  them  from  keeping  the  field 
w^lhe  winter.  The  returns  of  the  first  of  Fe- 
"J^uary  exhibit  the  astonishing  number  of  three 
I  thpugand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine  men  in 
[^  €ainp  unfit  for  duty,  for  want  of  clothes.  Of 
ft-  ftis  number  scarcely  a  man  had  a  pair  of  shoes. 
[  -Even  among  those  returned  capable  of  doing 
•  duty,  very  many  were  so  badly  clad,  that  ex- 
P^ure  to  the  colds  of  the  season  must  have 
destroyed  them.  Although  the  total  of  the 
**^y  exceeded  seventeen  thousand  men,  the 
Pi'^esent  effective  rank  and  file  amounted  to  only 
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caAP|yL  five  thousand  and  twelve.  The  returns  through- 
irrs.    out  the  wmter  do  not  essentially  vary  from  that 
which  has  just  been  particularly  stated. 

While  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers,  first, 
during  a  winter  campaign,  and  afterwards,  in 
w^hat  were  termed  winter  quarters,  filled  the 
hospitals,  a  dreadful  mortality  still  continued 
to  prevail  in  those  miserable  receptacles  of  the 
sick  where  death  was  often  found  by  those  who 
entered  them  in  quest  of  health.  The  provision 
made  for  them,  which  was  at  best  inadequate 
to   their  wants,  was   said  to   be   misapplied. 
They  were  crowded  in  small  apartments,  and 
a  violent  putrid  fever  raged  among  them,  which 
carried  off  much  greater  numbers  than  all  the 
diseases  of  the  camp. 

If  then,  during  the  deep  snows  which  covered 
the  earth  for  a  great  part  of  the  winter,  the 
enemy  had  taken  the  field,  their  own  suffermg* 
inust  indeed  have  been  great,  but  the  Ameri- 
can  loss   must  have  been   infinitely  greater ^ 
General  Washington  must  either  have  fbugb* 
them  with  inferior  numbers,  and  have  staked 
the  safety  of  his  army  on  the  issue  of  that  batde^ 
or  have  retreated  further  into  the  countiy;  ^ 
measure  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
effected  without  the  loss  of  many  of  his  naked 
atid  barefooted  soldiers. 

Happily,  the  real  condition  of  his  army  W^ 
not  well  understood  by  sir  William  Howe,  an^    I 
that  officer  had  ever  been  extremely  carefcl  of    m 
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the  lives  and  comfort  of  his  own  troops.     He  caiAP.vi. 
had  on  no  occasion  manifested  a  disposition  to    irrs. 
liazard  them  without  a  clear  advantage,  and 
perhaps  his  conduct  was,  in  the  general^  wise 
and  able,    as  well  as  cautious.      In  this  par- 
ticular instance,  however,  a  winter  expedition 
would  have  infinitely  distressed  and  injured  the 
American  army.  Fortunately,  sir  William  Howe 
confined  his  operations  to  those  small  excursions 
that  were  calculated  to  enlarge  the  comforts  of 
his  own  army,  which,  notwithstanding  the  good 
disposition  of  the  neighbouring  country,  was 
much  distressed  for  fuel,    and  often  in  great 
want  of  forage  and  fresh  provisions.  The  vigi- 
lance  used  on  the  lines,  especially  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Schuylkill,  intercepted  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  supplies  designed  for  the  Philadel- 
phia  market;    and  corporal  punishment  was 
not  unfrequentiy  inflicted  on  those  who  were 
detected  in  attempting  this  infraction  of  the 
Jaws.    As  captain  Lee  was  extremely  active, 
and  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy, 
*  plan  was  formed  late  in  January,  to  surprise  At-^tapt 
*wl  capture  both  him  and  his  troop  in  their  "i**^'^'» 
quarters.     A  very  extensive  circuit  was  made  ^i^S' 
^7  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  four  of  his  '''^^^^' 
patrols  were   seized  without  communicating 
^he  alarm.     About  break  of  day,  the  enemy 
appeared,  and  the  few  men  of  the  troop  who 
^^^t  in  the  house  with  their  captain  were  im- 
Mediately  posted  at  the  doors  and  windows. 

VOL.  III.  3  c 
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CHAP.VL  Though  his  party  was  so  small  as  not  to  fur- 
1778.    nish  one  to  each  window,   they  behaved  so 
March  28.  gallantly  as  to  drive  off  the  assailants  without 
losing    a  horse,    or   more  than   one  person. 
Their  quarter  master  serjeant,  who  was  out  of 
the  house,  when  the  attack  commenced^  after 
being  almost  cut  to  pieces,  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  whole  number  in  the  house  did  not  exceed 
ten.*     That  of  the  enemy  was  said  to  amount 
to  two  hundred.  They  lost  a  serjeant  and  three 
men  with  several  horses  killed;  and  an  officer 
and  three  men  wounded.     On  the  part  of  cq)- 
tain  Lee,  except  his  patrols  and  quarter  master 
serjeant,  who  were  captured  out  of  the  house, 
only  lieutenant  Lindsay  and  one  private  were 
wounded. 

The  event  of  this  skirmish  gave  great  plea- 
sure to  the  commander  in  chief.     Throughout 
the  late  campaign,  Lee  had  been  emineotly 
useful  to  him,  and  had  given  proofs  of  talents  as 
a  partisan,  from  which  he  had  formed  sanguia^ 
expectations  for  the  future.  He  mentioned  this 
affair  in  his  orders  with  strong  marks  of  ap' 
probation,  and  in  a  private  letter  to  the  captaiP 
testified  the  satisfaction  he  felt,  at  the  honour -* 
able  escape  that  officer  had  made  from  a  stra- 
tagem, which  had  so  seriously  threatened  hini» 
For  his  merit  through  the  precedii^  cam* 
paign,  congress  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of 

*  Major  Jameson  was  accidentally  present,  and  enpgT^ 
in  this  skirmish. 
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major,  and  gave  him  an  independent  partisan  chap.vi. 
corps,  to  consist  of  two  troops  of  horse;  and,     irrs. 
hy  a  subsequent  resolution,  another  troop  was 
added  to  this  corps. 

While  the  defect  in  the  public  resources, 
arising  from  the  alarming  depreciation  of  the 
bills  of  credit,  which  were  issued  in  great  quan- 
titles,  without  being  supported  by  taxes,  mani- 
fested itself  in  all  the  military  departments,  a  coosm 
plan  was  matured  in  congress,  and  in  the  board  gg^^j^ 
of  war,  without  consulting  the  commander  in ;  ' 
cluef,  for  a  second  irruption  into  Canada.     It 
was  proposed  to  place  the   marquis  de  La 
Fayette  at  the  head  of  this  expedition,  and  to 
employ   generals  Conway  and  Starke  as  the 
second  and  third  in  command. 

This  young  nobleman  possessing  an  excel- 
lent  heart,  and  all  the  military  enthusiasm  of 
Ms  country,  had  left  France  early  in  1777, 
ostensibly  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  sove- 
reign, to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  His  high  rank  and  supposed  influence 
«t  the  court  of  Versailles,  soon  secured  him 
the  unlimited  respect  of  his  countrymen  in 
America;  and,  added  to  his  frankness  of  man- 
oers  and  zeal  in  their  cause,  recommended 
*un  very  strongly  to  congress.  While  the 
^ms  of  others  of  the  same  country  were  so 
exorbitant  that  they  could  not  be  gratified  on 
^c  subject  of  rank,  he  demanded  no  station  in 
3c  2 
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CHAP.VL  the  armj,  wduld  consent  to  receive  no  compen« 
irrs.    sationj  and  offered  to  serve  as  a  volunteer. 

He  had  stipulated  with  mr.  Deane  finr  the 
rank  of  major  general  without  emoIvBiient;  but 
on  the  current  of  ill  fortune  which  set  in  late 
in  1776,  he  was  advised  not  to  embark.    The 
honorary  rank  of  major  general  was  conferred 
on  him  directly  after  his  arrival  in  AmerieSi 
but  without  any  immediate  commend.    In  tbit 
capacity,    he   sought   for    danger^    and   was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine.    He 
attached  Uniself  with  the  ardour  of  youth  t6  Ae 
commander  in  chief,  who  felt  for  him  in  tun 
a  warm  and  sincere  friendship,  and  paved  the 
way  to  bestowing  on  him  af  command  ia<  the 
army  equal  to  his  rank. 

Without  any  previous  information  dist  sach 
dn  expeditiiin  was  contemplated,  general  Wask 
ington  received  ft  letter  from  the  presidentof 
the  board  of  war,  of  the  24th  of  Januaryi  en- 
closing one  of  the  same  date  to  the  marquis^ 
requiring  his  immediate  attendance  on  coD|;re»' 
to  receive  his  instructions.     No  other  oommu*- 
mcation  was  made  to  the  commander  in  ctuef, 
than  to  request  that  he  would  furnish  coloneS. 
Haaen's  regiment,  chiefly  composed  of  Casa-- 
dians,  for  the  expedition ;  and  in  the  same  letteir 
his  advice  and  opinion  were  asked  respecting 
it.     The  nordi  was  relied  on  for  furnishing  the 
force  with  which  the  plan  was  to  be  executed. 
Without  ndticiiig  the  manner  in  which  this 
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bnsin^ss  was  conducted,  and  the  unusual  want  cmap.  vl 
of  confidence  it  betrayed,  orders  were  given  to  irrs. 
Htren'8  regiment  to  march  towards  Albany,  and 
the  marquis  imitiediately  proceeded  to  the  resi- 
dence of  congress.  At  his  request,  major 
general  the  baron  De  Kalb  was  added  to  the 
expedition,  after  which  he  repaired  in  person 
to  Albany,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  troops 
who  were  to  be  there  assembled,  and  from 
Whence  he  was  to  cross  the  lakes  on  the  ice, 
and  to  attack  Montreal. 

On  his  arrivd  at  Albany,  he  found  no  pre^ 
pirations  made  for  the  expedition.  Nothing 
wliich  had  b<een  promised  was  in  readiness. 
He  therefore  abandoned  the  enterprise  as  totally  Before  i«i 
impracticable.  Some  time  afterwards,  congress  1,^,^^ 
also  determined  on  its  relinquishment;  and 
gi^neral  Washington  was  authorized  to  recal, 
both  the  marquis  de  La  Fayette  and  the  baron 
DeKalb.  

While  the  army  lay  At  Valley  forg^,  the  Februarys. 
biuriln  Steuben  arrived  in  csmip.  This  gentle- 
man was  a  Prussian  officer  very  strongly  recom- 
mended,  who  was  said  to  have  served  many 
years  in  the  armies  of  the  great  Frederick ;  to 
have  been  one  of  the  aids-du-camp  of  that  con- 
summate commander,  and  to  have  held  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general.  He  was  unquestionably 
well  versed  in  the  system  of  mancEuvres  which 
the  king  of  Prussia  had  introduced,  and  was 
well  qualified  to  teach  them  to  raw  troops. 
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CHAP.VL  He  claimed  no  rank,  and  only  requested  to 
irrs,  render  as  a  volunteer,  those  services  which 
might  be  in  his  power,  and  might  be  most  use- 
ful to  the  American  army.  He  held  a  confe- 
rence with  congress,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  Valley  forge. 

The  office  of  Inspector  general  had  been 
previously  bestowed  on  Conway ;  but  he  had 
never  entered  on  its  duties,  and  his  promotiixi 
to  the  rank  of  major  general  had  given  mud 
umbrage  to  the  brigadiers  who  had  been  lus 
seniors.     That  circumstance,  in  addition  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  being  in  a  faction  hostile  to 
the  commander  in  chief,  rendered  his  situatioxi 
in  the  army  so  uncomfortable,  that  he  ^th« 
drew  to  York  in  Pennsylvania,  which  was  the 
residence  of  congress.  That  body  had  designed 
to  employ  him  on  the  proposed  expedition  to 
Canada,  but  that  being  abandoned,  he  was  not 
directed  with  Fayette  and  De  Kalb,  to  rejoin 
General  conp  thc  aouy.      Entertaining  no  hope   of  bein^ 
,^ibS^n  called  on  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  neiir 

him  and 

gj^j^^  office,  he  resigned  his  commission  about  the 
last  of  April,  and  some  time  afterwards,  re- 
turned to  France.* 

*  After  his  resignation,  general  Conway  indulged  him- 
self frequently  in  expressions  manifesting  the  hoititiiy 
of  his  temper  towards  the  commander  in  chief.  Thes^ 
indiscretions  were  very  ill  received  by  thc  gentlemen  o* 
the  army.  He  engaged  in  an  altercation  with  geneivi' 
Cadwalader,  which  produced  a  duel,  in  which  Covnr»W 
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It  was  at  once  supposed  that  the  baron  Steu-  chap,  vl 
ben  must  be  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  this  office,     1778. 
and  he  consented  to  engage  in  its  duties  as  a 
volunteer.     He  performed  them  so  much  to  the 
satisfiuition  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army,  and  of  congress,  that  after  the  resignation 
of  Conway,  he  was  strongly  recommended  by 
general  Washington  to  congress,  and  by  them 
appointed  to  the  office  with  the  rank  of  major 
gentral,  without  exciting  the  slightest  mur- 
nun 

Thb  gentleman  was  of  real  service  to  the 
American  forces.  He  established  one  uniform 
system  of  manoeuvres;  and  by  his  skill  and 
persevering  industry,  effected  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  troops  at  Valley  forge,  a  most 
*•  I  .  ..    ,      ,      -  -- 

Wtewcd  a  wound,  for  some  time  believed  to  be  mortal. 
While  his  recovery  was  despaired  of,  he  addressed  the 
wwing  letter  to  general  Washington : 

Philadelphia,  July  23,   17r8, 
Sir, 
I  find  myself  just  able  to  hold  the  pen  during  a  few 
iiBiiuitefl,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sin- 
^Tt  grief  for  having  done,  written,  or  said  any  tiling 
^^'^agrecable  to  your  excellency.     My  career  will  soon  be 
®^cr;  therefore,  justice  and  truth  prompt  me  to  declare 
^y  last  sentiments.    You  are,  in  my  eyes,  the  great  and 
8*K)d  man.     May  you  long  enjoy  the  love,  veneration,  and 
^^teem  of  these  states,  whose  liberties  you  have  asserted 
**>"  your  virtues. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  sir, 
Your  excellency's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Phs.  Conway. 
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CHAP.  vL  decisive  and  important  improvement  through 
1778.    all  ranks  of  the  army. 

While  in  winter  quarters,  general  Wa^biogtPQ 
looked  forward  with  extreme  anxiety  tib  the  en.- 
suing  campaign.  He  counted  on  great  advantages 
from  being  enabled  to  open  it  early,  and  in  force; 
but  this  experience  of  the  delays  vrith  wUcb 
re -enforcements  were  drawn  to  camp  from  thr 
different  states,  led  him  to  apprehend  that, 
notwithstanding  every  exertion  he  couUl  QiakCf 
his  army  would,  as  heretofore,  be  so  feebk  m 
the  spring  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  utmost  daiL- 
ger,  if  early  operations  should  be  undertakea 
against  it.  In  his  letters  to  congresSf  and  tQ 
the  state  authorities,  this  apprehenaioD  vif 
pressed  with  great  force,  and  they  were  wgcdtO 
furnish  their  quotas  with  the  utmost  expcditioo. 
"  Sir  William  Howe,''  he  observed  ^' could 
scarcely  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the  strengtl^ 
of  the  American  army,  and,  if  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  it,  would  certainly  open  die 
campaign  so  soon  as  the  weather  would  petinitf 
unless  restrained  by  the  expectation  cS  power- 
ful  re- enforcements  from  Europe.  In  eithtr 
event,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  imme- 
diately to  place  the  army  on  a  respectable  foot- 
ing  and  prepare  it  for  effectual  offensive!  ordfc? 
fensive  war.  If  the  enemy  should  commeAce 
his  operations  early,  it  was  essential  to  beaUe 
to  meet  him  with  a  force  competent  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country ;   if  he  should  remain 
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a  his  lines,  in  the  expectation  of  large  re-  chap,  vi. 
«ments,  it  was  not  less  essential  to  put  irrs. 
merican  army  in  a  condition  to  act  offen- 
,  and  with  effect,  before  their  arrival.^* 
urged  likewise  a  timely  provision  of  arms 
xoutrements  for  the  soldiers ;  and  endea- 
d,  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
ally  to  the  article  of  provisions,  to  keep 
sufficient  stock  in  the  country,  out  of 
supplies  might  be  obtained, 
ressed  too, with  great  earnestness,  ^^  a  com- 
Eiof  the  proposed  arrangement  of  the  army, 
:  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  broken 
of  the  regiments.  He  represented  the 
ng  and  distressing  consequences  which 
result  from  being  plunged  into  the  cam- 
biilbre  the  arrangements  should  be  made, 
le  army  jiroperly  organized.  Whatever 
hi  congress  or  their  committees  might 
I  ithe  choice  of  officers,  many  would  be 
SS3,  and  would  resign,  or  refuse  the 
issi6ns  offered  to  them.  To  remedy  the 
Son  and  disorder  which  this  state  of 
would  introduce,  was  not  the  work  of  a 
To  establish  order,  regularity,  and  dis- 
i;  required  the  vigilance  of  every  officer, 
.ust  in  all  armies  flow  from  the  generals.*' 
ircver  desirous  congress  might  be  of  car- 
into  execution  every  wish  of  their  gene- 
was  impossible  to  do  so.  Their  own 
rations  were  unavoidably  slow,  and  as  the 

L.  III.  3  D 
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CHAP.VT.  raising  the  requisite  number  of  men  could  only 
1778.  be  effected  through  the  medium  and  agency  oi 
the  state  governments,  no  celerity  in  their  own 
proceedings  could  have  given  dispatch  to  mea- 
sures, which,  however  immediate  their  neces- 
sity, were  to  be  adopted  by  so  many  difEorent 
popular  assemblies,  before  they  could  be  car- 
ried into  execution. 

The  number  of  men  expected  were  never 
raised,  and  the  establishment  of  the  army  was 
not  even  agreed  on  in  congress  until  about  the 
last  of  May.     The  inactivity  of  the  campaign 
of  1778  was  such  as  to  enable  the  genial  to 
effect,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  those  ar- 
rangements respecting  the  officers  which  hid  / 1 
been  suggested  early  in  the  winter,  andGUgiKt.\ 
to  have  been  immediatqly  entered  on. 


£3 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Congress  forbid  the  embarkation  of  the  British  troops 
taken  at  Saratoga..  ..Burgoyne  permitted  to  depart.... 

-  Plan  of  reconciliation  with  America  agreed  to  in  par- 
UaaiCPt....Coramunicated  to,  and  rejected  by  congress.... 
The  resolutions  of  this  body  thereupon....Information 
receiTed  of  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  being  en- 
tered into  between  France  and  the  United  States....The 
difficulties  which  had  existed  in  the  cabinet  of  Versailles 
on  this  subject... .Great  Britain  declares  war  against 
Fnmce....The  treaties  with  France  ratified  by  congress 
...XUnnplaints  made  by  general  Washington  of  the 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  in  possession  of  the 
enemy....Proceedings  of  congress  on  this  subject....A 
partial  exchange  of  prisoners  agreed  to. 

.DY  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  it  had  been    irrr. 
expressly  stipulated,  that  Boston  should  be  the 
place  from  whence  the  British  army  should 
embark  for  Europe.     It  was  a  circumstance, 
4cn  perhaps  unknown  to  general  Burgoyne, 
^t,  as  some  time  must  elapse  before  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  vessels  for  the  transportation 
of  his  army  over  the  Atlantic  could  be  col- 
^cted,    the  season  of  the  year  would  arrive, 
^hcn  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  make 
^c  port  of  Boston ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
^s  embarkation  would  probably  be  deferred 
^ntil  the  ensuing  spring. 

On  receiving  this  unwelcome  intelligence,    novm. 
^^  immediately  applied  to  general  Washington 
to  change  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  to  sub- 
3d  2 
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cHAF.viL  stitute  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  or  someotber 
1777.  place  on  the  Sound,  fop  Boston.  If  any  con- 
siderations not  foreseen  should  make  this  pro- 
posal objectionable,  he  then  solicited  that,  both 
on  account  of  his  health  and  private  business, 
that  indulgence  might  be  granted  to  lumself 
and  his  suite. 

This  request  being  one  on  which  the  general 
did  not  think  himself  authorized  to  decide,  it 
was  immediately  communicated  to  congress  in 
terms  not  unfavourable  to  the  success  of  the 
application,  so  far  as  it  respected  general  Bur- 
goyne  and  his  suite ;  but  the  objections  to  any 
change  in  the  convention  which  might  expedite 
the    transportation    of   the    army,    were   too  • 
weighty  to  be  passed  over.     The  difficulty  of 
embarking  them  at  Boston  was  considered  as 
an  advantage  not  to  be  relinquished.     If  the 
troops  should  be  permitted  to  sail  from  the 
Sound,  they  would,  on  any  reasonable  compu* 
tation,  reach  England  in  the  early  part  of  the 
winter;  when,  in  conformity  with  the  strictest 
principles  of  good  faith,  they  might  be  em- 
ployed  on  garrison  duty,  and  replaced  in  Ame* 
rica  by  an  equal  number  of  other  troops,  who 
might  reach  the  continent  in  time  for  the  next 
campaign.     The  eflFect  then  of  their  surrender 
would  only  be  to  take  them  out  of  service,  and 
to  diminish  so  far  the  force  of  the  enemy  for 
the  remnant  of  the  campaign  of  1777.     But  if 
the  literal  observance  of  this  article  of  the  coo* 
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'^entioii  should  be  insisted  on,  it  was  not  pro-  chap.vbl 
bable  that  they  could  be  replaced  during  the  irrr. 
campaign  of  1778.  The  general  pressed  this 
subject  on  congress,  but  his  extreme  solicitude 
induced  him  to  address  letters  to  general  Gates 
who  was  then  at  Albany,  and  to  general  Heath 
who  commanded  at  Boston,  cautioning  both 
those  officers  against  any  sudden  assent  they 
might  inadvertently  give  to  the  proposal,  if 
made  to  them  also,  which  might  possibly  be 
considered  as  committing  the  faith  of  the 
Umted  States. 

This  measure  of  precaution,  so  far  as  it  res- 
pected congress,    was    entirely   unnecessary. 
That  body  was  inattentive  to  no  circumstance 
which  respected  the  captured  army.     The  faci- 
lity, with  which  the  convention  might  be  vio- 
lasted  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  the  arms 
of  a  large  part  of  them  again  turned  against 
America,  so  soon  as  they  could  join  general 
Howe,  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
American  government  as  soon  as  the  first  re- 
joicings were  over;    and  such  was  the  then 
existing  temper  of  the  country,  that  the  faith 
^nd  honour  of  the  enemy  were  believed  by 
anany,  to  be  no  sufficient  securities  against  any 
injury  they  might  possess  the  power  of  practis- 
ing.     Under  this  impression,  a  resolution  had 
passed  early  in  November,  directing  general 
Keath  ^^to  cause  to  be  taken  down  the  name 
^nd  rank  of  every  commissioned  officer,  and 
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cHAP.vn.  the  name,  former  place  of  abode,  occupation, 
^f7r.  size,  age,  and'description  of  every  non-commis- 
sioned officer  and  private  soldier,  and  all  other 
persons  comprehended  in  the  convention  made 
between  lieutenant  general  Burgoyne  and  major 
general  Gates  on  the  16th  of  October  1777; 
and  to  transmit  an  authentic  copy  thereof  to  the 
board  of  war,  in  order  that  if  any  officer,  serf- 
dier,  or  other  person  of  the  said  army  should 
hereafter  be  found  in  arms  against  these  states 
in  North  America,  during  the  present  contest, 
he  might  be  convicted  of  the  offence,  and  suf- 
fer the  punishment  in  such  case  inflicted  by  the 
law  of  nations." 

Of  the  application  made  by  general  Burgoyne 
to  congress  through  the  commander  in  chief^ 
no  other  notice  was  taken  than  to  pass  a  resOt 
lution,  **  that  general  Washington  be  directed 
to  inform  general  Burgoyne,  that  congress  will 
not  receive,  nor  consider  any  proposition  for 
indulgence,  nor  for  altering  the  terms  of  the 
convention  of  Saratoga,  unless  immediately 
directed  to  their  own  body," 

pecgmber.  Contmry  to*  every  expectation,  a  fleet  of 
transports  was  prepared,  and  reached  Rhode 
Island  on  its  way  to  Boston,  in  the  month  of 
December,  for  the  purpose  of  receii'^ing  the 
British  army  at  that  place.  But  before  its  ar- 
rival,  the  suspicions  pre-conceived  by  congress 
had  ripened  into  conviction,  and  the  disposition 
to  secure  themselves  against  an  apprehended 
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^adi  oT  faith  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  had  c»ap.  vii- 
!cn  confirmed  by  several  circumstances  in  the    1T77. 
mduct  of  general  Burgoyne,  and  in  the  ap- 
arance  of  the  fleet  designed  for  the  transpor- 
ion  of  his  army. 

On  arriving  at  Boston,  the  accommodations 
p  his  officers  were  supposed  by  him  not  to  be 
ch  as  were  stipulated  by  the  convention,  in 
nsequence  of  which,  after  a  fruitless  corres- 
mdence  with  general  Heath,  he  had  addressed 
letter  to  general  Gates,  in  which  he  com- 
aaned  of  the  very  inconvenient  quarters  as- 
^ned  his  officers,  as  a  breach  of  the  articles 
'  capitulation.  This  complaint  was  considered 
r  congress  in  a  very  serious  point  of  view, 
ace  the  assertion  might,  very  possibly,  have 
«ii  made  for  the  purpose  of  letting  in  the 
iikcipie,  that  a  breach  of  one  of  the  articles  on 
c  part  of  the  United  States,  had  absolved  the 
her  party  from  the  obligation  which  the  other 
tides  of  the  treaty  imposed  on  him. 
TMs  suspicion  was  strengthened  very  much, 
f  the  indiscreet  hesitation  of  general  Burgoyne 
I  permit  the  resolution  of  the  eighth  of  No- 
smber,  requiring  a  descriptive  list  of  his 
oops,  to  be  executed.  To  this  resolution  it 
as  supposed  no  just  objection  could  be  made, 
nd  therefore  the  opposition  to  it  was  ascribed 
I  atletermination  already  formed,  to  adopt  the 
ne  of  conduct  it  was  designed  to  guard  against. 
Jthough  the  list  was  afterwards  taken,  this 
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ojAP.yy.  did  not  wipe  away  the  suspicions  which  the 
IT77.    objection  to  it  had  excited. 

There  were  other  circumstances  which  ser- 
ved  very  much  to  strengthen  the  impression 
already  made.  The  number  of  transports  were 
said  to  amount  only  to  twenty- six,  and  were 
supposed  too  few  to  convey  an  army  of  upwards 
of  five  thousand  men  to  Europe;  nor  was  it 
believed  possible  that  sir  William  Howe  could, 
so  soon,  have  laid  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  pro- 
visions for  the  voyage. 

In  addition  to  the  objections  to  the  embark- 
ation of  Burgoyne's  army,  founded  on  the  fears  • 
really  entertained  concerning  the  use  which 
would  be  made  of  them  so  soon  as  they  should 
be  out  of  the  power  of  the  United  States,  some 
trivial  infractions  of  the  convention  were 
alleged  to  have  been  already  committed,  which, 
it  was  argued,  gave  to  congress  a  strict  right 
to  detain  them.  By  the  convention,  the  arms 
were  to  have  been  delivered  up,  and  it  appeared 
that  several  cartouch  boxes,  and  other  military 
accoutrements,  supposed  to  be  comprehended 
in  the  technical  term  armsy  had  been  detained. 
This  was  deemed  an  infraction  of  the  letter  of 
the  compact,  which,  on  rigid  j^rinciple,  author- 
ized congress  to  use  those  measures  which 
were  afterwards  adopted. 

The  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee,  who  reported  at  large  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  whereupon  congress  came  to  the 
following  resolution. 
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-*  Resolved,  that,  as  many  of  the  cartouch  crap.  vn. 
loxes,  and  several  other  articles  of  military  irrr. 
CGOutrements,  annexed  to  the  persons  of  the 
on-coramissioned  officers  and  soldiers  included 
1  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  have  not  been 
ctivered  up,  the  convention  on  the  part  of  the 
IritiBh  army  has  not  been  strictly  complied 
rith. 

"  Resolved,  that  the  refusal  of  lieuteqant  ge- 
necal  Burgoyne  to  give  descriptive  lists  of  the 
noa. commissioned  officers  and  privates  belong- 
11$  to  his  army,  subsequent  to  his  declaration 
tlw  the  public  faith  was  broken,  is  considered 
by  congress  in  an  alarming  point  of  view ;  since 
ft  compliance  with  tlie  resolution  of  congress  - 
QMdd  only  have  been  prejudicial  to  that  army, 
ID' case  of  an  infraction  of  the  convention  on 
Afirpart. 

"Resolved,  that  the  charge  made  by  lieutenant 
Itteral  Burgoyne  in  his  letter  to  major  general 
^^teaof  the  14th  of  November,  of  a  breach  of 
^public  faith  on  the  part  of  these  states,  is 
^wurranted  by  the  just  construction  of  any 
U^tiide  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga;  that  it  is 
^  strong  indication  of  his  intention,  and  affords 
Uflt  ground  of  fear  that  he  will  avail  himself  of 
Uch  pretended  breach  of  the  convention,  in 
>rter  to  disengage  himself  and  the  army  under 
^im  fipom  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  these 
United  States;    and  that  the   security  which 
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CHAP,  vn.  these  states  have  had  in  his  personal  hono^ 

\777.    hereby  destroyed. 
SbBX  *  Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  embark 

SS^BH^  of  lieutenant  general  Burgoyne  and  the  ti 


SJJSgT  under  his  command  be  suspended,  until  i 
tinct  and  explicit  ratification  of  the  conve 
of  Saratoga  shall  be  properly  notified  b 
'  court  of  Great  Britain  to  congress." 

These  resolutions,  together  with  the  r 
on  which  they  were  founded,  were  order 
be  transmitted  to  the  several  states  and  to  j 
ral  Washington.  Two  copies  of  them 
sent  to  general  Heath,  with  directions  to 
ver  one  of  them  to  general  Burgoyne,  and 
further  directions  *'  to  order  the  vessels  v 
may  have  arrived  or  which  shall  arrive,  fo 
transportation  of  the  army  under  lieut 
general  Burgoyne,  to  quit  without  dela] 
port  of  Boston. '' 

A  requisition  was  also  made  on  the  gO' 
ment  of  Massachussetts  Bay,  for  an  addil 
force  to  guard  the  British  army  during  the 
tinuance  of  the  transports  in  port,  and  f\ 
long  a  time  after  their  departure  as  the  ti 
tive  of  that  state  should  think  necessary. 

On  receiving  these  resolutions,  general 
goyne  addressed  a  letter  to  congress,  contai 
papers  on  which  he  grounded  a  defence  o 
conduct,  and  insisted  on  the  embarkatic 
his  army  conformably  with  the  articles  oi 
convention;  but  the  committee,  to  whomi 
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s  were  referred,  reported  their  opinion,  chap,  vil 
the  most  attentive  consideration  of  the  irrr. 
and  papers,  to  be,  "  that  nothing  therein 
ined  was  sufficient  to  induce  congress  to 
e  from  their  resolves  of  the  eighth  of 
ry  last,  respecting  the  convention  of 
3ga.''  At  the  same  time  this  application 
nade,  the  aid-du-camp  of  general  Bur- 
j  was  charged  with  another  letter,  in  which, 
army  should  still  be  detained,  he  solicited 
ission  for  himself  to  embark  at  Rhode 
J,  or  some  other  place  on  the  Sound,  in 
deration  of  his  health  which  greatly  re- 
d  his  return  to  England.  This  request 
readily  acceded  to.  The  letter  which  Burgoyne 
»een  already  mentioned  was  at  the  same*od«p»«- 
iddressed  to  general  Washington,  express- 
reat  respect  for  his  character,  and  sug- 
ig  other  considerations  entirely  personal, 
ishing  to  obtain  the  indulgence  asked  for. 
ready  compliance  of  congress  with  his 
St  rendered  unnecessary  the  interposition 
meral  Washington,  and  his  answer  to 
^yne  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the 
Mlity  with  which  a  generous  mind  may 
mplate  the  calamities  of  an  enemy, 
e  surrender  of  the  army  under  Burgoyne 
lech  stated  to  have  made  a  very  strong 
tssion  on  the  British  nation.  This  im- 
on,  notwithstanding  the  perseverance  with 
I  the  king  was  disposed  to  prosecute  the 
3e  2 
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CHAP.  vn.  war,  at  length  made  its  way  into  the  cahineti 

1 778.    where  a  plan  of  pacification  was  determined  on. 

After  the  repetition  of  several  motions  oa 

the  part  of  the  opposition,  tending  to  the  aban* 

donment  of  the    American   war,    lord  North 

gave  notice  in  the  house  of  commons^  that  he 

rgbniary.  hud  dlgcstcd  a  plan  of  reconciliation,  which  he 
designed  shortly  to  lay  before  the  house. 
In  conformity  with  this  notice »  he  moved 
Plan  of  re-    for  Icavc  to  bring  in,  "first.  A  bill  for  removing 
ril?^   all  doubts  and  apprehensions  concerning  tax*- 
gj^     tion  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  any 
of  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  North  Ame- 
rica. 

"Second.  A  bill  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
appoint  commissioners  with  sufficient  powers 
to  treat,  consult,  and  agree  upon  the  means  of 
quieting  the  disorders  now  subsisting  in  ocrtiin 
of  the  colonies  of  America." 

The  first  contained  a  declaration  that  parfia- 
ment  will  impose  no  tax  or  duty   whatever 
payable  within  any  of  the  colonies  of  NortI 
America,  except  only  such  duties  as  it  nuy  be 
expedient  to  impose  for  the  purposes  of  com* 
merce,  the  net  produce  of  which  should  always 
be  paid  and  applied  to  and  for  the  use  of  the 
colonies  in  which  the  same  shall  be  respectively 
levied,  in  like  manner  as  other  duties  coUecte<l 
under  the  authority  of  their  respective  Icgisla^ 
tures  are  ordinarily  paid  and  applied. 
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Tic  second  authorized  the  appointment  of  chap,  vu. 

imissioners  hy  the  crown,  with  power  to    1778. 

t  either  with  the  constituted  authorities,  or 

I  individuals  in  America;  provided  that  no 

ulations  which  might  be  entered  into  should 

c  any  effect  until  approved  in  parliament, 

T  than  as  is  afterwards  mentioned. 

;  is  then  enacted  that  the  commissioners 

'  have  power  to  proclaim  a  cessation  of  hos- 

ies  in  any  of  the  colonies;  to  suspend  the 

ration  of  the  non  intercourse  law;  and  fur- 

'  to  suspend,  during  the  continuance  of  the 

so  much  of  all  or  any  of  the  acts  of  parlia- 
it  which  have  passed  since  the  10th  day  of 
Tuary  1763,  as  relates  to  the  colonies. 

To  grant  pardon  to  any  number  or  des- 

•tion  of  persons,  and  to  appoint  a  governor 

nj  colony  in  which  his  majesty  had  hereto- 

exercised   the   power    of  making    such 

[>intments." 

lie  duration  of  this  latter  act  was  limited 
he  first  day  of  June  in  the  year  1779. 
liese  bills  passed  both  houses  of  parliament 
liout  any  considerable  opposition. 
is  intelligence  was  received  by  the  minister, 
ut  the  time  of  their  being  introduced,  that 
•eaty  had  taken  place  between  the  United 
tes  and  France,  copies  of  them,  after  their 
t  reading,  and  before  they  had  gone  through 

requisite  forms,  were  hurried  to  America, 
3e  laid  before  congress  and  the  public,  in  the 
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cHAP.yq  hope  and  expectation  that  they  might  counteract 
irrs.    the  effects  which  it  was  supposed  the  treatjr 

with  France  would  produce. 

April         General  Washington  had  very  eaiiy  intelli- 
gence of  their  arrival,  and  entertained  very 
serious  fears  of  their  operation.     The  disaf. 
fected  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  were 
already  very  numerous,  and  he  was  extremely 
apprehensive  that  the  publication  of  any  propo- 
sitions which  would  restore  peace,  'and  tint 
too  on  the  terms  originally  required  by  Ame- 
rica,   would   greatly  increase  their  numbers. 
He  feared  that  so  many  would  be  disposed  to 
abandon  the  struggle  for  independence;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  present  ease  and  safety,  to  re- 
new  their  ancient  connexion  with  Great  Britain, 
modified  according  to  the  wishes  of  America 
previous  to  the  war,  as  to  increase  very  mucb 
the  difficulties  of  continuing  the  contest,  and 
to  render  its  issue  extremely  doubtful.    He 
immediately  forwarded  the  bills  to  congress  in 
a  letter  strongly  expressive  of  his  fears,  and 
suggesting  the  policy  of  preventing  by  all  pos- 
sible means,  and  especially  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  the  malignant  influence  they  were 
calculated  to  have  on  the  public  mind. 

While  uncertain  of  the  truth  of  his  intelli- 
gence on  this  subject,  he  received  a  letter  from 
major  general  Try  on,  the  British  governor  of 
New  York,  dated  the  17th  of  April,  enclosii^ 
him  a  copy  of  the  bills,  and  recommending 
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:xat,  through  him,  they  might  be  made  known  chap,  vil 
o  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command,  irrs. 
This  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  certificate 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  bills. came  to  his 
bands.  This  extraordinary  certificate  and  letter, 
coataining,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  gene- 
1^  himself,  *'the  more  extraordinary  and  im- 
pertinent  request,'*  that  the  contents  should 
ic  through  him  communicated  to  the  army, 

^erc  immediately  dispatched  to  congress.  

The  first  letter  of  general  Washington,  com-    Apniao. 
i\uucating  the  drafts  of  the  bills  which  had 
leen  received  out  of  Philadelphia,  was  taken 
Lp,  and  the  subject  acted  on  by  congress  in  the  ^^^;^ 
aaimer  suggested  by  him.     It  was  referred  to  l^^j^^^^ 
k  committee   consisting    of  messrs.    Morris, 

Prayton,  and  Dana,  by  whom  a  report  was 

vade,  investigating  the  bills  with  great  acute-  -^p"^ »- 
Vss,  as  well  as  asperity,  and  in  a  manner  well 
calculated  to  prevent  the*  effects  it  had  been 
apprehended  they  would  have  on  the  timid  and 
aodecided  characters  which  abounded  in  many 
of  the  states.  This  report,  which  was  unani- 
DMHiriy  approved  and  confirmed  by  congress, 
concludes  a  very  severe  criticism  on  the  bills, 
^^11  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
"^^ade,  in  the  following  manner. 

i*  From  all  which,  it  appears  evident  to  your 
couunittee,  that  the  said  bills  are  intended  to 
operate  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  good 
people  of  these  states,  so  as  to  create  divisions 
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cHAi .  viL  among  them,  and  a  defection  from  the  com. 
1778.    mon  cause,  now,   by  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence  drawing  near  to  a  favourable  issue: 
that  they  are  the  sequel  of  that  insidious  plan, 
which,  from  the  days  of  the  stamp  act  down  to 
^     the  present  time,  hath  involved  this  country  in 
contention  and  bloodshed;  and  that,  as  in  other 
,  cases,  so  in  this,  although  circumstances  may 
force  them  at  times  to  recede  from  their  unjus- 
tifiable claims,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  they 
will,  as  heretofore,   upon  the  first  favourable 
occasion,  again  display  that  lust  of  .dominadoo 
which  hath  rent  in  twain  the  mighty  empire  of 
Britain. 

^^Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  committee 
beg  leave  to  report  it  as  their  opinion,  dat  u 
the  Americans  united  in  this  arduous  cooMt 
upon  principles  of  common  interest,  for  the 
defence  of  common  rights  and  privileges  r 
which  union  hath  been  cemented  by  comsun 
calamities,  and  by  mutual  good  offices  vA 
affection;  so  the  great  cause  for  which  Hnej 
contend,  and  in  which  all  mankind  are  inter- 
ested, must  derive  its  success  from  the  cond- 
nuance  of  that  union ;  wherefore,  any  men,  or 
body  of  men,  who  should  presume  to  vatke 
any  separate  or  partial  convention  or  agreeaiefit 
with  commissioners  under  the  crown  of  Great 
Britian,  or  any  of  them,  ought  to  be  cooii' 
dered  and  treated  as  open  and  avowed  encmte 
of  these  United  States. 


1778. 
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Old  further,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  chap.  vn. 
;  it  as  their  opinion,  that  these  United 
cannot  with  propriety  hold  any  confer- 
»r  treaty  with  any  commissioners  on  the 
»f  Great  Britain,  unless  they  shall,  as 
iminary  thereto,  either  withdraw  their 
and  armies,  or  else  in  positive  and  ex- 
terms,  acknowledge  the  independence 
said  states. 

.nd,  in  as  much  as  it  appears  to  be  the 
.  of  the  enemies  of  these  states  to  lull 
lito  a  fatal  security ;  to  the  end  that  they 
ct  with  a  becoming  weight  and  impor- 
it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  that 
''cral  states  be  called  upon  to  use  the  most 
ous  exertions  to  have  their  respective 
of  cotitinental  troops  in  the  field,  as  soon 
sible,  and  that  all  the  militia  of  the  said 
inlay  be  held  in  readiness  to  act  as  occa- 
tay  require." 

!  report,  and  the  resolutions  upon  it 
jrdered  to  be  published.  Such  were  the 
tensions  yet  entertained  by  many,  of  the 
:t  which  might  be  produced  in  America 
claiming  the  opinion  that  no  negotiation 
to  be  entered  into  without  a  previous 
awing  of  the  troops  from  America,  or 
vledgment  of  American  independence, 
motion  was  made  not  to  publish  the  pa*' 
1  containing  that  sentiment  with  the 
This  proposition,  however,  was  over- 
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CHAP.  VII.  ruled  by  a  great  majority,  and  the  whole  was 
1778.    communicated  to  the  public  at  the  same  time 

tiSL*!?^       The  succeeding  day,  other  resolutions  were 

^*»>^  passed,  recommending  it  to  the  different  states 
to  pardon,  under  such  limitations  as  they  might 
respectively  think  proper  to  make,  such  of  their 
misguided  citizens  as  had  levied  war  against 
the  United  States. 

This  resolution  was  accompanied  with  so 
order,  directing  it  to  be  printed  in  English  and 
in  German,  and  requesting  general  Washing- 
ton to  take  such  measures  as  he  should  deem 
most  effectual  for  circulating  the  copies  among 
the  American  levies  in  the  enemy's  army. 

This  measure  had  been  originally  recom* 
mended  by  the  commander  in  chief,  and  the  re- 
solution, requiring  him  to  cause  its  circulation 
in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  afforded  a  fair  retort 
on  major  general  Tryon.  In'  a  letter  to  that 
officer,  acknowledg:ing  the  receipt  from  him  of 
that  which  enclosed  the  bills  brought  into  ptf- 
liament,  he  transmitted  to  him  copies  of  the 
resolve  just  mentioned,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  be  instrumental  in  making  them  known 
to  the  persons  on  whom  they  were  to  operate. 
During  these  transactions,  the  frigate  la 
Sensible  arrived  with  the  important  and  inte- 
resting intelligence,  that  treaties  of  alliaiice,and 
of  commerce,  had  been  formed  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  France.  Tto 
intelligence  was  brought*  over  by  mr.  SimM^ 
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J,  the  brother  of  the  American  minister  in  chap,  viu 
who,   while   on   his  way  to  congress,    177.8* 
unicated  it  to  general  Washington. 
\  joy  which  this  event  diffused  throughout 
lited  States  may  readily  be  conceived, 
lotig  been  anxiously  expected,  and  the 
attending  it  had  been  such,  as,  at  length, 
:ite  serious  apprehensions  that  it  would 
take  place. 

ice,  naturally  the  rival  of  Britain,  was 
tremely  sore  under  the  wounds  inflicted 
;  the  war,  which  terminated  in  1763.  It 
npossible  to  reflect  on  a  treaty  which 
rested  from  her  so  fair  a  part  of  North 
ca,  without  feeling  resentments  which 
seek  the  first  occasion  of  gratification. 
\  growing  discontents  between  Great 
I  and  her  colonies  were  consequently 
1  at  a  distance  with  secret  satisfaction  ; 
ther  as  a  circumstance  which  might  have 
tendency  to  weaken  and  embarrass  a  rival 
,  and  which  from  motives  of  general 
was  to  be  encouraged,  than  as  one  from 
any  definite  and  ascertained  good  was  to 
ived. 

»1,  the  advantage  most  particularly  con- 
ited  from  this  quarrel,  seems  to  have 
iccurity,  during  its  continuance,  from 
ews  which  the  restless  temper  and  ambi- 
:tributed  to  the  court  of  London  might 
or  the  disturbance  of  France. 
Sf2 
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CHAP.  VII.  That  nation  appears,  at  that  time,  to  have 
1778.  required  and  wished  for  repose.  The  great 
exertions  of  the  preceding  disastrous  war  had 
so  deranged  its  finances,  that  the  wish  to  culti- 
vate peace  seems  to  have  predominated  in  the 
cabinet.  The  young  monarch,  who  had  just 
Ascended  the  throne,  possessed  a  pacific,  un- 
ambitious temper,  by  no  means  inclined  to 
hazard  his  own  dominions  for  the  sake  of  ha^. 
rassing  his  neighbours;  and  the  councils  of 
France  were  guided  by  men  alike  indisposed- 
to  disturb  the  general  tranquillity. 

I'he  jealousy,  then,  and  the  resentment 
towards  England,  which  prevailed  in  the  cabinet 
and  the  nation,  were  restrained  fi-om  displaying 
themselves  by  a  disinclination  to  encounter  the 
financial  embarrassments  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  war,  and  which  must  be  greally 
increased  by  once  more  entering  the  lists,  and 
measuring  strength  with  that  rival  power. 

In  a  memorial  presented  in  1774  by  thecounl 
De  Vcrgennes  to  Louis  XVI.  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  in  which  that 
minister  lays  before  his  sovereign  the  proba- 
bilities of  being  able  to  maintain  peace  with  the 
continental  powers  of  Europe,  he  proceeds  to 
say,  **  if  after  having  taken  a  view  of  the  cond- 
nent,  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  ocean,  do  we  per- 
ceive there  grfeater  motives  for  security  ?  we  sec 
by  our  side  an  unquiet  nation,  more  jealous  of 
the  prosperity  of  her  neighbours  than  anxious 
for  her  own  happiness;  powerfully  armed,  and 
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to  Strike  the  instant  it  may  suit  her  to  caiAP.vii. 

en.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  1778. 
it  to  her.  Whatever  parade  the  British 
ters  may  make  of  their  pacific  dispositions, 
mnot  count  on  those  dispositions  longer 
their  domestic  embarrassments  may  con- 
These  may  cease.  They  may  even 
ise  to  such  a  point  a3  to  determine  the 
nment  to  give  this  restlessness  of  spirit  a 
tion  against  external  objects.  It  is  not 
mt  example  for  the  cry  of  war  with  France, 
;  the  signal  of  union  to  the  parties  which 
c  England." 

April  1776,  a  memorial  was  presented 
te  count  De  Vergennes  upon  the  manner 
lich  France  and  Spain  ought  to  contem- 

the  consequences  of  the  quarrel  between 
t  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Several  ex- 
i  from  the  reflections  of  mr.  Turgot  on 
memorial  have  been  published,  and  serve 
ow  the  ideas  then  entertained  by  the  cabi- 
rf  VersaHles  on  this  subject. 
Iiese  reflections  close  with  a  recapitulation 
le  ideas  contained  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
iiich  mr.  Turgot  says;  "in  going  over 
I  monsieur  De  Vergennes  the  various 
ticable  modes  in  which  the  quarrel  be- 
tn  England  and  her  colonies  may  terminate, 
IS  appeared  to  me,  that  the  event,  the  most 
table  for  the  interest  of  the  two  crowns 
nee  and  Spain)  M^ould  be,  that  England 
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CHAP.  viL  should  conquer  the  resistance  of  h^r  colonies.  "«E 
*  ms.  and  force  them  to  submit  to  her  yoke.  Tlie,^ 
reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  if  the  colonies^ 
should  only  be  subjugated  by  the  ruin  of  alS^ 
their  resources,  England  would  lose  the  advan*-^ 
tages  she  has  hitherto  drawn  from  them,  duiin 
peace,  by  the  increase  of  her  commerce;  and 
during  war,  by  the  use  she  has  been  able 
make  of  their  strength.  If  on  the  contruyp 
the  vanquished  colonies  preserve  their  ricli 
and  their  population,  they  will  preserve  their^ 
courage,  and  their  desire  of  independence;  anflP 
will  force  England  to  employ  a  part  of  bee — 
forces  to  prevent  another  insurrection. 

^^  The  supposition  of  an  absolute  separatiaov 
of  the  colonies^  from  the  mother  country  appears* 
to  me  infinitely  probable.     Whenever  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies  shall  be  complete,  aoA 
shall  be  acknowledged  by  the  English  them- 
selves, there  will  result  from  thence  a  total 
revolution  in  the  political  and  Commercial  cod- 
nexion  between  Europe  and  America;  andK 
believe  firmly  that  all  the  Europeati  powers  will 
be  compelled  to  abandon  all  empire  over  tbcbr 
colonies,   to  leave  them  an  entire  liberty  o^ 
commerce  with  all  nations,  and  to  be  contend 
with  partaking  of  that  liberty  in  common  witta 
others,  and  preserving  with  their  colonies  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  relationship. 

"  A  reconciliation  above  all,  and  a  spcerfy 
reconciliation  between  England  and  America, 
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ine  to  be  the  only  state  of  things  in  chap,  vil 

two  crowns  can  have  to  apprehend    irrs. 
;  danger." 

investigation  of  this  danger  mr« 
sclares  the  opinion  that  it  may  pro* 
r  from  England  or  from  Spain, 
aspect  to  England,  he  agrees  with  the 
Vergennes,  that  the  existing  admi- 
had  no  hostile  views,  and  he  thinks 
9Lt  no  new  minister  would  commence 
il  he  had  consummated  the  work  of 
n  in  America, 

part  of  Spain,  it  was  to  be  appre- 
hat  her  too  great  confidence  in  her 
and  her  hate  of  England,  might  lead 
ic  majesty  into  measures  of  hostility, 
therefore  equally  important  to  guard 
ing  surprised  by  England,  or  drawn 
the  ardour  which  might  be  supposed 
i  Spain, 
irgot  then  proceeds  thus.     "  With 

the  measures  which  ought  to  be  pur- 
le  two  crowns  to  prevent  the  danger 
ly  threaten  them,  I  think  precisely 
:ount  De  Vergennes,  in  the  necessity 
ig  every  plan  of  aggression  on  our 

,   for   moral  reasons,  which  are   so 

)le  to  the  known  opinions  of  the  two 

• 

t  second  place,  on  account  of  the  con- 

^hich  the  king  has  found  his  finances^ 
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CH  \p.  VII.  and  his  forces,  both  by  land  and  sea;  of  the  nc- 

1778.    cessity  of  time  to  regenerate  all  those  branches 

of  his  power ;  and  of  the  danger  of  perpetuating 

our  weakness  by  premature  exertions  of  our 

strength. 

'^  In  the  third  place,  for  the  decisive  reason, 
that  an  offensive  war  on  our  part  would  recon- 
cile the  mother  country  to  her  colonies,  by 
giving  to  the  minister  a  pretext  for  yielding^ 
and  to  the  colonies,  a  motive  for  acceding  tc» 
his  propositions,    in  order  to  obtain  time  tc^ 
consolidate  themselves,  to  ripen  their  project^ 
and  to  multiply  their  means." 

He  then  treats  of  the  idea  of  sending,  withou«^ 
hostile  views,  a  body  of  trOops,  and  a  fleet  inta^ 
the  French  colonies  to  put  them  into  a  state  ot^ 
defence,  and  to  secure  them  against  invasion* 

This  plan  he  rejects  as  ruinous,  insufficient 
and  dangerous. 

Ruinous,  because  it  would  involve  an  ex- 
pense which  must  last  as  long  as  their  fears, 
and  which  might  be  more  embarrassing  to  thr 
department  of  finance  than  even  war  itself, 
because  those  extraordinary  measures  wKcli 
war  might  justify,  would  not  be  authorized. 

Insufficient,  because  England  would  not 
undertake  to  attack  the  two  crowns  in  America, 
without  sending  thither  superior  forces.  And 
dangerous,  because  it  would  compel  the  En- 
glish minister  to  send  into  America,  at  kts^ 
equal  squadrons,  and  to  prepare  for  war 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  a  measarCi 
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lich  would  probably  have  the  same  effect  chap,  vn. 
ith  actual  war  in  bringing  about  a  reconcilia-  1778. 
>n  between  the  two  parties,  and  thus  provok- 
g  the  danger  which  was  sought  to  be  avoided. 
The  memorial  concludes  with  stating  the 
xessity  of  limiting  themselves  to  measures  of 
"ecaution  less  expensive,  and  approaching 
ss  to  a  state  of  hostility. 

These  were,   "  first.  To  watch  attentively 

those  circumstances  which  might  notify  the 
preach  of  danger. 

**  In  particular,  to  observe  the  seacoasts  of 
e  isles  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  pro- 
«  frequent  information  of  what  was  passing 

the  bank  of  Newfoundland. 
•'To  observe  in  England,  the  condition  of 
eir  troops,  and  of  their  armaments,  as  well 

the  state  of  the  public  credit,  and  of  that  of 
w  minister. 

**  To  endeavour  to  be  informed  of  what  is 
Ssing  in  the  English  colonies,  avoiding  in 
-  mean-time  every  thing  which  might  create 

opinion,  that  we  have  there  any  direct  and 
tborized  agent. 

•*  Second.  To  facilitate  to  the  colonists  the 
^ans  of  procuring,  in  the  way  of  commerce, 
i  articles,  and  even  the  money,  which  they 
cd;  but  without  departing  from  neutrality, 
4  without  giving  them  direct  succours. 
•*  Third.  To  re-establish  without  eclat  our 
nine;  td  fill  our  magazines,  repair  our  ves- 

VOL.  III.  3  G 
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cHAP.viL  sels,  and  put  ourselves  in  a  condition  to  fit  oul 
1778.    with  dispatch,  when  it  shall  be  necessaiy,  a 
squadron  at   Toulon,  and   another  at  Brest, 
while  Spain  shall  fit  out  one  at  FerroL 

^^  Fourth.  If  we  shall  have  just  cause  to  fear 
still  more  imminent  danger,  actually  to  fit  out 
the  squadrons  but  detain  them  in  port." 

But  the  advice  with  which  this  part  of  the 
subject  closes  is,  ^*  to  precipitate  nothing,  iio- 
less  the  conduct  of  England  should  uSSarA  ml 
cause  to  believe  that  she  had  determined  to 
commence  hostilities." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  memorial,  the 
deficit  in  the  revenue  is  stated  at  twentj  niiliioa 
of  livres;  and  the  military  and  marine  estabUsb^ 
ments,  to  be  m  a  state  of  weakness  which  coioiA 
scarcely  be  imagined.     "  Yet,"  continues nr^^ 
Turgot,  "  our  condition  is  not  so  desperate  i^ 
to  be  unable  to  find  resources  to  support  a  wir^ 
if  one  should  be  absolutely  necessary,  cspedallyr' 
if  there  should  be  a  probability  of  such  success 
as  might  abridge  its  duration. 

^*  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  war  oughC 
to  be  avoided  as  the  greatest  of  all  possiUo 
misfortunes,  since  it  would  render  impracti-- 
cable  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  forever,  are^ 
form  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prosperity  off 
the  state,  and  to  the  ease  of  the  people.  ^Y 
making  a  premature  exertion  of  our  strength 
we  shall  risk  the  perpetuation  of  our  weakness." 

Such  was  the  advice  given  by  his  counselkf^ 
to  the  French  monarch;  and  such  was  tbesys- 
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tern  which,  for  a  time,  regelated  the  conduct  chap,  vil 
of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  towards  America,    irrs. 

It  was  deemed  of  the  last  importance  to  avoid 
a  war  with  England,  and  to  prevent  a  speedy 
reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies;  although  it  was  thought  most  de- 
sirable  that  the  contest,  whenever  it  did  end, 
should  terminate  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
latter. 

Another  party,  however,  was  formed  in  the 
cabinet,  to  whose  political  system  subsequent 
events,  at  length,  gave  the  ascendency.  At 
the  head  of  this  party  the  queen  is  understood 
to  have  been  placed.  Its  avowed  object  was  to 
seize  the  present  moment  to  revenge  past  inju- 
ries, humble  the  haughty  rival  of  France,  and 
dismember  the  empire  of  Britain. 

Very  early  in  the  contest,  the  attention  of 
America  had  been  directed  to  foreign  powers, 
and  particularly  to  France.  The  absolute  want 
of  arms  and  ammunition  and  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  those  articles 
by  ordinary  means,  had  induced  the  appoint- 
ment, in  1775,  of  agents  to  procure  military 
stores  abroad,  whose  communications  were 
with  a  secret  committee  empowered  to  corres- 
pond with  their  friends  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Soon  afterwards,  mr.  Silas  Deane  was  de- 
puted to  France,  as  a  political  and  commercial 
agent.    He  arrived  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of 
3g  2 
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cHAP.vn.  1776,  with  instructions  to  sound  the  disposi-* 
1778.    tions  of  the  cabinet  on  the  existing  controversy^ 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  t«i: 
endeavour  to  obtain  supplies  of  military  stores  ^ 

The  impression  that  a  reconciliation  betwccrr: 
the   mother  country  and  her  colonies  woulc^ 
certainly  take  place,  was  carefully  enforced  b^9 
lord  Stormont,  the  British  minister  at  the  conr^ 
of  France,  and  produced  real  apprehension^B 
that  a  settlement  of  diflFerences  between  th^ 
two  countries  would  be  followed  by  seriou:^ 
consequences    to  their  islands   in   the  Westt 
Indies.    Mr.  Deane,  aided  by  the  countenance 
of  the  government,  had  obtained  a  sufcien^ 
quantity  of  military  stores  to  load  three  vessels^ 
but  the  apprehensions  of  an  accommodatira^ 
and  of  the  union  of  both  countries  againsC 
France,  should  she  appear  to  have  interfered 
in  their  quarrel,  produced,  notwithstanding  the 
assurances  of  mr.  Deane  that  no  accommodation 
would,  or  could  take  place,  a  suspension  of 
the  order  for  furnishing  him  with  the  militarjr 
stores. 

The  declaration  of  Independence  had  a  very 
favourable  influence  on  the  affairs  of  America, 
by  encouraging  the  court  of  Versailles  privatclr, 
to  assist  with  the  means  of  continuing  the  war ; 
but  the  hope  of  being  acknowledged  and  treated 
with  as  an  independent  power,  was  entirely 
disappointed. 

In  fact,  the  independence  of  America  was 
not  desired.   In  addition  to  this  it  was  foreseen 
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acknowledgment  of  it  would  produce  chap.yil 
ediate  war  with  Britain,  in  which  irrs. 
vas  by  no  means  willing  at  present  to 
In  the  mean-time,  however,  by  permit- 
ships  of  America  to  enter  her  ports, 
protection  in  them,  every  facility  was 
the  obtaining  of  those  supplies  which 
lispensably  necessary  to  the  prosecution 
rar.  It  was  stated  to  mr.  Deane,  that 
lowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
I,  unaccompanied  with  war,  could  be 
;rvice,  and  that  if  France  should  be 
ed  to  make  war  on  England,  it  would 
I  more  just  and  honourable  in  the  eyes 
arid,  to  make  it  on  some  other  account; 
;ade  at  all,  it  was  the  same  thing  to  the 
States  of  America.  In  one  important 
^as  better  for  them  to  have  it  originate 
y  other  cause,  as  she  would  be  under 
ortant  obligations.  . 
,  France  excused  herself  from  taking 
1  part  in  the  quarrel,  but  gave  assur- 
at  the  indulgencies  heretofore  granted 
e  continued,  and  held  out  hopes  that  a 
between  the  two  crowns  was  by  no 
nprobable. 

t  the  declaration  of  independence  was 
)  soon  as  congress  had  come  to  a  reso- 
favour  of  it,  a  committee  was  appointed 
re  the  plan  of  a  treaty  to  be  proposed 
jn  powers,  which,  after  a  very  long 
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c»^  v>''  discussion,  was  at  length  agreed  to,  and  minis' 
I7r9.    ters  were  appointed  to  negotiate  the  treaties 
proposed. 

Mr.  Franklin,  mr.  Deane,  and  mr.  Jeflmon, 
were  elected ;  but  the  last  mentioned  gesdeman 
having  declined  accepting  the  appointment 
offered  him,  mr.  Arthur  Lee,  then  in  Loodoii 
was  chosen  in  his  place. 

These  transactions  were  placed  on  the  secret 
journals,  and  no  member  was  permitted  to 
give  any  specific  information  concerning  then^ 
or  to  state  more  than,  ^^  that  congress  had  taken- 
such  steps  as  they  judged  necessary  for  obtain-* 
ing  foreign  alliances."  The  secret  committee 
were  directed  to  make  an  eflfectual  lo^^;iDeii€: 
in  France  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  sob- 
ject  to  the  order  of  these  commissioners. 

They  assembled  in  Paris  early  in  ibt  winter, 
and  had  an  immediate  interview  with  the  coimt 
De  Vergennes.     It  was  perceived  that  the  im- 
mense success  of  the  American  cruisers,  lAosc 
captures  had  been  so  considerable  as  to  raiae 
the  price  of  insurance  higher  than  it  had  been 
at  any  time  during  the  war  with  both  France 
and   Spain,   had   excited    a   very  favoonbie 
opinion  of  the  capacities  and  energies  rf  the 
nation ;  that  the  ports  of  France  would  rcnuin 
open  to  their  ships,  and  that  the  AmeriGan 
merchants   might  freely  vend  in  them  tftJJ 
article  of  commerce,  and  purchase  whateiff 
might  be  useful  for  their  country ;  but  that^^ 
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lumster  was  extremely  cautious  of  giving  urn-  cHAy.rtt. 
bmge  to  England,  and  was  therefore  desirous  \779. 
of  atoiding  their  open  reception,  of  acknow- 
^dgiiig  them,  or  entering  into  any  formal 
tegoUfttion  with  them,  as  the  ministers  from 
toiigrcss.  So  exactly  did  the  count  De  Ver- 
gemiea  conform  to  the  cautious  system  he  had 
prescribed  for  himself,  that,  though  the  fact 
tm  well  known  to  the  ministers  of  the  United 
Sbrtea,  that  military  stores  to  a  considerable 
ttoimt  had  been  taken  out  of  die  king's  maga- 
ittes,  fai  order  to  be  exported  to  America,  yet 
ht  sftcted,  in  their  presence,  to  know  nothing 
^tboB  operation,  and  claimed  no  merit  for  his 
•owt  on  that  account.  He  also  intimated^  to 
Aem  that  it  would  be  well  taken,  if  they  would 
^nuttunicate  with  no  other  person  about  the 
•^Int  but  himself,  concerning  their  affairs. 

Their  applications  for  naval  assistance,  bot- 
**>dicd  on  the  advantages  France  and  her  colo- 
*•»  would  derive  from  the  independence  of  the 
^^illked  States,  were  positively  rejected;  but 
•^  rejection  was  accompanied  with  reasons, 
^ikBng  to  show  that  the  American  cause  would 
^ot  be  promoted  by  such  aid. 
~  In  this  state  of  the  negotiation,  the  utmost 
circumspection  was  used  with  regard  to 
^Tigland.'  Every  step  was  taken  publicly  to 
RTttdfy  her.  The  remonstrances  of  her  ambas- 
»dor  were  scrupulously  attended  to;  the  de- 
parture of  ships  having  military  stores  on  board 
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CHAP.  viL  was  forbidden,  though  they  were  afterward 
1778.    privately  permitted  to  sail,  or  sailed  without 
permission ;  officers,  who  had  leave  of  absence, 
and  were  about  to  join  the  American  army, 
were  recalled,   strict  orders  were  given  that 
American  prizes  should  not  be  sold  in  the 
ports  of  France ;  and,  on  some  occasions,  they 
went  so  ftu-  as  to  compel  the  cruisers  to  give 
up  the  ships  they  had  captured,  and  brought 
into  port,  and  to  give  security  to  return  imme-> 
diately  to  America,  and  cruise  no  more  in  the 
European  seas.     During  these  public  demon- 
strations of  dispositions  favourable  to  England, 
it  was  intimated  privately  to  the:  American 
ministers  by  persons  about  the  court,  that, 
though  these  measures  were  necessary  for  the 
present,  they  might  be  assured  of  the  good  will 
of  the  French  government :  means  were  takeo 
to  facilitate  to  them  the  negotiations  of  loans; 
and  the  owners  of  American  privateers,  though 
forbidden  to  sell  their  prizes  or  to  have  then 
condemned,  found  means  privately  to  dispose 
of  them,  and  turn  them  into  money/ 

Matters  remained  in  this  fluctuating  state 
from  December  1776,  to  December  1777. 
Privately  encouraged,  while  publicly  discoun- 
tenanced, the  prospects  of  the  American  minis- 
ters varied  according  to  the  complexion  of 
American  affairs.     A  gentleman"  whose  official 

>  Ramsay.  *  Ihiefm 
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situation  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  inspect  all  chap.  vn. 
the  communications  of  foreign  ministers,  ob-  irrs. 
serves,  **  that  the  defeat  on  Long  Island,  the 
reduction  of  New  York,  and  the  train  of  disas- 
terous  events  in  1776  which  have  already  been 
mentioned,  sunk  the  credit  of  the  Americans 
very  low,  and  abated  much  of  the  national 
ardour  for  their  support.  Their  subsequent 
successes  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  effaced 
these  impressions,  and  rekindled  active  zeal  in 
their  behalf.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne  fixed 
these  wavering  politics.  The  success  of  the 
Americans  in  the  campaign  of  1777,  placed 
them  on  high  ground.  Their  enmity  had 
proved  itself  formidable  to  Britain,  and  their 
friendship  became  desirable  to  France.  Having 
helped  themselves,  they  found  it  less  difficult 
to  obtain  help  from  others.  The  same  interest 
which  hitherto  had  directed  the  court  of  France 
tD  a  temporizing  policy,  now  required  decisive 
-GOtiduct.  Previous  delay  had  favoured  the 
-^dismemberment  of  the  empire,*  but  further 
procrastination  bid  fair  to  promote,  at  least 
such  a  federal  alliance  of  the  disjointed  parts 
of  the  British  empire,  as  would  be  no  less 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  France,  than  a  re- 
union of  its  severed  parts. 


•  This  sentiment  of  mr.  R.  we  do  not  adopt.  The  de- 
laj  ^  not,  it  is  believed,  favour  the  dismembennenty 
whatever  might  have  been  its  object* 

irOL.  III.  3  H 
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CHAP,  vn.       The  news  of  the  capitulation  at  Saratoga 
1778.    reached  France  very  early  in  December  1777. 
The  American  deputies  took  that  opportunity 
to  press  for  an  acceptance  of  the  treaty  which 
had  been  under  consideration  for  the  prece<tiiig 
twelve  months.     It  was  stated  to  be  of  the  last 
importance,    at  this  juncture,    when  Britain 
would,  most  probably,  make  proposals  for  an 
accommodation,   that  congress  should  know, 
precisely,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  France 
and  Spain. 

They  were  informed  by  mr.  Girard,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  king's  council  of  state  ^ 
that  it  was  decided  to  acknowledge  the  iodc-' 
pendence  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make  ^ 
treaty  with  them.     That  in  the  treaty,  no  ad-r 
vantage  would  be  taken  of  their  situation  to 
obtain  terms,  which,  otherwise,  it  would  not: 
be  convenient  for  them  to  agree  to.     That  his 
most  christian  majesty  desired  the  treaty  once 
made  should  be  durable,  and  their  amityUo 
subsist  forever,  which  could  not  be  expected^ 
if  each  nation  did  not  find  an  interest  in  its 
continuance,  as  well  as  in  its  commencement. 
It  was  therefore  intended  that  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  should  be  such,  as  the  new  formed  states 
would  be  willing  to  agree  to,  if  they  had  been 
long  since  established,  and  in  the  fullness  of 
strength  and  power ;  and  such  as  they  should 
approve  of,  when  that  time  should  come. 

That  his  most  christian  majesty  was  fixed  in 
his  determination,  not  only  to  acknowledge,  but 
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to  support  their  independence.  That  in  doing  chap.vii. 
this,  he  might  probably  soon  be  engaged  in  a  irrs. 
war;  yet,  he  should  not  expect  any  compen- 
sation  from  the  United  States  on  that  account; 
nor  was  it  pretended  that  he  acted  wholly  for 
their  sakes ;  since,  besides  his  real  good  will 
to  them,  it  was  manifestly  the  interest  of 
France,  that  the  power  of  England  should  be 
diminished  by  the  separation  of  the  colonies 
from  its  government.  The  only  condition  he 
should  require,  and  rely  on,  would  be,  that 
the  United  States,  in  no  peace  to  be  made, 
should  give  up  their  independence,  and  return 
to  their  obedience  to  the  British  government. 

On  determining  to  act  decisively,  a  courier 
had  been  immediately  dispatched  to  the  court 
of  Madrid,  with  information  of  the  line  of  con- 
duct about  to  be  pursued  by  France.  On  his 
return,  the  negotiation  was  taken  up  in  earnest,  i 
and  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  was 
scbn  concluded,  the  terms  of  which,  though 
not  so  advantageous  as  the  wishes  of  America 
would  have  suggested,  were  by  no  means  con- 
tradictory to  the  disposition  of  the  king,  as 
disclosed  to  the  American  ministers  by  the  sieur 
Girard;  and,  certainly,  did  not  claim  concessions 
which  the  actual  situation  of  the  United  States^ 
might  have  induced  them  to  make.* 

.  _-!__- ^ 1 

•  While  the  ministers  were  soliciting  the  couit  of 
France  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  them,  mr.  Lee  set  out 
for  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  in  order  to  enter  into  negotiations 
Sh2 
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CHAP.  VII.      This  treaty,  which  considers  America  as  an 
1778.    independent   nation,    contains   no   stipulatioDi 
engaging  France  to  furnish  any  aids  during  the 
present  war;  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee 
that,  on  being  made  public,  it  would  be  lugUy 
resented  by  England,  who  might  either  directly 
and  openly  attack  France,  or  capture  all  tbe 
ships  of  that  nation  carrying  on  commerce  with 
the  United  States.     It  was,  therefore,  accom- 
panied  by  a   treaty  of  alliance   eventual  and 
defensive  between  the  two  nations,  in  which  it 
was  declared  that  if  war  should  break  out  be- 
tween France  and  England  during  the  existence 
of  that  with  the  United  States,  it  should  be 
made  a  common  cause,    and  that  neidier  of 
the  contracting  parties  should  conclude  either 
truce,  or  peace,  with  Great  Britain,  without  the 
formal  consent  of  the  other,  first  obtained:  and 
\     they  mutually  engaged  *'  not  to  lay  down  Acir 
arms  until  the   independence  of  the  United 
States   shall   have   been   formally,    or  tacillj 
assured  by  the  treaty,  or  treaties  that  shall  ttr- 
minate  the  war.'* 
*i . ^__ 

with  those  powers.     He  found  them  wishing;  success  to 

Atnerica,  but  determined  not  to  entege  in  her  qarrtl 

^  One  point,  hawever,  was  grained.   Ju  was  assaitd  that 

rno  new  supplies  of  auxiliary  troops  Ckld  be  furmihedin 
Germany,  and  that  the  princes  9f  fts  empire  woold  do 
no  more  than  treaties  already  madmiound  them  to  ^ 
form.  The  American  ministers  were  also  assured  tkst 
no  auxiliaries  would  be  granted  by  Russia  or  DeDio^ 
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rther,  the  two  parties  reciprocally  guaran-  chap.  vn. 
forever,    the  United  States  to  his  most    irrs. 
ian  majesty  the   present  possessions   of 
rown  of  France  in  America,  as  well  as 
which  it  may  acquire  by  the  future  treaty 
iCC;  and  his  most  christian  majesty  on  his 
guaranteed  to  the  United  States,   their 
y,  sovereignty,  and  independence,  abso- 
and   unlimited,    as    well    in    matters   of 
nment,  as  commerce. 
was  further  declared,   that  in  case  of  a 
re   between   France   and  England,    this 
focal  guarantee  should  have  its  full  force 
fifect,  the  moment  such  war  should  break 
and  if  such  rupture  should  not  take  place, 
iiutual  obligations  of  the  said  guarantee 
d  not  commence  until  the  moment  of  the 
tion  of  the  present  war  betwieen  the  Uni- 
tates  and  England  shall  have  ascertained      ^ 
possessions. 

vas  the  wish  of  the  ministers  of  the  United 
9  to  engage  France  immediately  in  the 
and  to  make  the  alliance,  not  eventual, 
ositive.  This  proposition,  however,  was 
ted.  In  a  few  weeks  after  the  negotiations 
concluded,  the  marquis  de  Noailles*  offid- 
umounced  to  the  court  of  London,  the  ^ 
1  of  friendship  and  commerce  France  had  ^ 
ed  with  the  United  States.  He  accom- 
;d  his   communication   with   assurances, 

*  Bchham* 
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CHAP,  vir.  that  the  contracting  parties  had  p^d  grcal 
1778.  attention  not  to  stipulate  any  exclusive  advan- 
tages in  favour  of  the  French  nation,  and  that 
the  United  States  had  reserved  the  liberty  of 
treating  with  e\ery  nation  whatever,  on  the 
same  footing  of  equality  and  reciprocity. 

The  English  government  appeared  deter- 
mined to  consider  this  notification  as  a  dedan- 
tion  of  war,  and  immediately  published  i 
memorial  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  to  iB 
Europe  the  hostilities  she  had  resolved  to  com- 
mence. 

Not  long  after  their  commencement,  priratt 
intelligence  was  received  by  the  count  DcVcr- 
gennes,  that  it  was  contemplated  in  the  catnnet 
of  London,  to  offer  to  the  United  States  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  independence,  ofl 
condition  of  their  making  a  separate  peace. 
^  He  immediately  communicated  this  intelligence 
to  the  American  ministers,  requesting  them  to 
lose  no  time  in  representing  to  congress,  thai 
though  war  was  not  declared  in  form,  it  had 
commenced  in  fact,  and  he  considered  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  treaty  of  alliance  as  in  full  force; 
consequently,  that  neither  party  was  now  at 
liberty  to  make  a  separate  peace.  Instructiws 
^  of  a  similar  import  were  given  to  the  minister 

infr>rmatipii  rcprescntiug  the  king  of  France  in  the  United 

treatiijiof       StatCS. 


coniniertr 


ri^l 


I  cinKCHtc  r.i      ^^^  dispatchcs  containing  these  treaticfS  ff^ 

vv^KXtT  received  by  the  president,    on  Saturday,  the 

second  of  May,  after  congress  had  adjoumefl« 


ihc  Un:te<l 
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lat  body  was  immediately  convened,  the  dis-  chap,  vil 

tches  were  opened,  and  their  joyful  contents     irrs. 

•mmunicated. 

On  monday,  the  treaties  were  ratified  by  anThctrettic. 

^  '  ^  with  France 

Mmimous  vote ;  aivd  a  resolution  also  passed  J^^^^ 
ithout  a  dissenting  voice,  expressive  of  the 
igh  sense  entertained  by  congress  of  the  mag- 
inimity  and  wisdom  of  his  most  christian 
najesty,  as  manifested  by  the  treaties;  and 
lirecting  their  ministers  to  present  to  him  their 
;nteful  acknowledgments  for  his  truly  mag- 
lanimous  conduct,  and  to  assure  him  of  their 
mhes,  that  the  friendship  so  happily  com- 
ncnced  between  France  and  the  United  States 
lUj^t  be  perpetual. 

In  the  exultation  of  the  moment,  and  to 
fitad  as  far  as  possible  the  joy  it  had  produced, 
Ihc  treaty  of  alliance,  as  well  as  that  of  com- 
torce  and  friendship,  was  published;  a  cir- 
Simstance  which,  not  without  cause,  was  dis- 
proved, of  by  the  cabinet  of  Versailles; 
*Ccause  that  treaty  being  only  eventual,  ought 
*%  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  public 
Ut  by  mutual  consent. 

From  this  event,  which  was  in  America  a 
^Urce  of  almost  universal  exultation,  it  is 
^Cessary  to  direct  the  attention  to  one  M'hich 
^productive  of  very  difibrent  sensations. 
Ainong  the  various  improvements  \vhich 
niggling  humanity  has  gradually  ingrafted  on 
le  code  of  laws  which  regulate  the  practice  of 
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CHAP.  VII.  civilized  nations  engaged  in  war,  none  have 
1778.    contributed  more  to  diminish  its  calamitieSi 
than  those  which  meliorate  the  condition  of 
prisoners.     No  obligations  will  be  more  res- 
pected by  the  generous  and  the  brave ;  nor  arc 
there  any,  the  vioIatioB  of  which  could  wound 
more  deeply  the  national  character,  or  expose 
it  to  more  lasting,  or  better  merited  reproach. 
In   wars   between   nations   nearly  equal  in 
power,  and  possessing  rights  acknowledged  to 
be  equal,  a  departure  from  modem  usage  in  this 
respect,  is  almost  unheard  of;  and  the  voice  of 
the  civilized  world  would  be  raised  against  the 
potentate,  which  could  adopt  a  system  calcu- 
lated to  re- establish  the  rigours  and  misery  of 
exploded  barbarism.     But  in  contests  between 
different  parts  of  tlie  same  empire,  those  prac- 
tices  which  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
diminish  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched,  not 
unfrequently  yield  to  the  blind  miscalculations 
of  erring  resentment. 

Those  who  war  in  support  of  the  ancient  and 
established  state  of  things,  often  treat  resis- 
tance as  rebellion;  and  rather  think  their  cap- 
tives, traitors,  whose  lives  are  forfeited  to  the 
offended  laws  of  their  country,  than  prisoners, 
whom  fortune  has  thrown  into  their  power. 
Those  on  the  contrary  who  support  by  the 
sword,  principles  they  believe  to  be  right,  will 
admit  of  no  departure  from  established  usage 
to  their  prejudice,  and  may  be  expected,  if  they 
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e  power,  to  endeavour,  by  retaliating  caiAy.viL 
les  inflicted  on  them,  to  compel  the    1778. 
e  of  a  more  just  and  humane  system, 
deduct  from  the  fault  imputable  to 
rsaries,  by  manifesting  a  disposition 

those  they  deem  traitors  to  them- 
th  the  same  severity  which  they  so 
i  justly  complain  of,  when  they  are 
s  its  victims. 

var  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
ough  neither  lord,  nor  sir  William 
)ear,  from  their  general  conduct  or 
s,  to  have  possessed  that  ferocity  6f 
r  that  furious  and  bigoted  zeal  which 
uce  them  to  increase  wantonly  the 
f  the  wretched,  or  to  dispense,  in  the 
American  prisoners,  with  ah  obser. 
he  acknowledged  rights  of  humanity, 
were  facts  which  seem  authentic,  and 
he  belief  of  them  was  universal  in  the 
ites,  which  justified  the  opinion  that; 
)me  of  the  subordinate  depositories 
ty,  could  bury  all  the  milder  feelings 
ong  to  man,  and  delight  to  increase 
ings  of  those  who  were  wretched,  and 
eir  power.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
n  M^s  certainly  discovered  in  several 
ites,  to  discriminate  the  American 
ho  was  deemed  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 

the  British  soldier  when  taken  in 

I.  3  I 
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ciiAP.va      The  sufferings  occasioned  by  these  diqpoai- 

1778.    tions  were  unfortunately  jMx>tracted  to  an  umi* 

sual  length,  by  circumstanced,  in  which  it  is 

possible,   that  each  party  might  suppoie  the 

whole  blame  to  rest  with  his  adversary. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  execution 
of  the  agreement  very  early  made  between  the 
two  generals,  for  a  &ir  and  equal  exchai^  of 
prisoners,    was  suspended  by  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  them,  concerning  the  rights 
accruing  to  the  British  general,  from  the  libe* 
ration,  in  the  winter  of  1776.. .77,  of  veiy  many 
Americans  taken  before  that  time,  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  whom  were,  when  liberated,  ia  die 
grasp  of  death.     Sir  William  Howe  insbted 
that  every  man  of  them  should  be  accounted 
for,  while  general  Wa9hington  contended  that 
reasonable  deductions  should  be  made  for  those 
actually  dead  of  diseases,   under  which  they 
laboured,  when  permitted  to  leave  the  British 
prisons. 

This  claim,  sir  William  Howe  persisted  to 
make,  and  until  it  should  be  acceded  to,  he 
rejected  absolutely  any  partial  exchange  whit- 
ever.  General  Washington  was,  on  his  part, 
immoveable  in  his  determination  to  repd  it; 
and  thus,  all  hope  of  being  relieved  in  die  or- 
dinary mode,  appeared  to  be  taken  away  from 
"those  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  iB 
.    the  power  of  the  enemy. 

To  a  letter  offering  to  exchange  major  gene- 
ral Prescott  for  major  general  Lee,  sir  WiUiaia 
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Howe  answered,  that  when  ^e  soldiers  of  his  chap.vil 
army,   who  were  still  prisoners,    should  be    1778. 
returned  for  those  already  sent  in  by  him,  he 
would  consent  to  the  proposition.^ 

In  the  mean-time,  the  sufferings  of  the  Ame- 
rican prisoners  increased  with  the  increasing 
severity  of  the  season.     By  their  country  they 
had  not  been  sufficiently  furnished  with  clothes 
and   blankets,    and  they  were  by  no  means 
properly  supplied  with  fuel.     These  were  not 
their  only  wants.      Information  appearing  toco^^ 
be  authentic  was  continually  received,  thatf^^igtwi 
thqr  suffered  almost  the  extremity  of  famine.  ^S^ 
Repeated  remonstrances  made  on  this  subject  g^;^^  ^ 
to  the  British  general,    were  answered  by  a  ^ «*"''• 
denial  of  the  fact.f    He  continued  to  aver  that 
the  same  food,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
was  issued  to  the  prisoners,  as  to  British  troops 


*  On  being  again  applied  to  by  general  Washington, 
either  to  exchange  the  prisoners  then  in  possession  of  each, 
without  regard  to  the  former  difference  of  opinion  between 
them;  or,  if  that  should  not  be  acceded  to,  to  permit  the 
officers  on  both  sides  to  return  on  parol  to  their  friendS} 
a  proposition  he  was  induced  to  make,  because  the  latter 
part  of  the  altematiye  was  understood  to  have  been  desired 
bjr  general  Howe,  he  still  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  make 
mny  exchange,  until  general  Washington  should,  as  a 
preliminary,  restore  soldiers  to  the  entire  amount  of  those 
nrho  had  been  liberated  by  him  under  the  circumstances 
already  noticed.  But  he  consented  to  a  mutual  discharge 
of  the  officers  on  parol. 

t  9ee  Mtcy  J^9.  IX.  at  the  end  qf  the  volume. 
3l2 
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cHAP.vif.  when  in  transports,  or  elsewhere  not  on  actuid 
1778.  duty,  and  that  every  tenderness  was  expcri«» 
enced  by  them,  which  was  compatible  with 
the  situation  of  his  army.  He  yielded  to  the 
request  made  by  general  Washington  to  pennit 
a  commissary  to  visit  the  jails,  and  demanded 
passports  for  a  similar  character  to  administer 
to  the  wants  of  British  prisoners. 

Mr.  Boudinot,  the  American  commissary 
of  prisoners,  was  appointed  by  general  Wash-, 
ington  to  visit  the  jails  in  Philadelf^a,  io 
which  they  were  confined;  but,  on  meetiii|^ 
mr.  Ferguson,  the  British  commissary,  he  was 
iijformed  that  general  Howe  thought  it  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  come  into  the  city,  as  he 
would  himself  inspect  the  situation  and  treats, 
ment  of  the  prisoners.  There  is  reascm  to 
believe  that  the  causes  of  complaint,  so  &r  as 
respected  provisions,  did  not  afterwards  exist 
in  the  same  degree,  as  formerly;  and  that  ^ 
strong  subsequent  measures  taken  by  congrett, 
were  founded  on  facts  of  an  earlier  date. 

But  clothes  and  blankets  were  also  necessary 
during  the  winter,  and  the  difficulty  of  fur- 
nishing them  was  very  considerable.  General 
Howe  would  not  permit  them  to  be  purchased 
in  Philadelphia,  and  they  were  not  attainable 
in  the  country. 

To  compel  him  to  abandon  this  distressing 
restriction,  and  to  permit  the  use  of  paper 
money  within  the  British  lines,  congress  at  first 
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id,  that  no  prisoner  should  be  exchanged,  chap.vil 
11  the  expenditures  made  in  paper  for  th^  1778. 
»  they  received  from  the  United  States,  piDceedingi 
be  repaid  in  specie,  at  the  rate  of  four  «|^ 
^  and  six  pence  sterling  for  each  dollar ; 
fterwards,  that  from  the  first  day  of  Fe- 
,  no  British  commissaiy  should  be  per- 
to  purchase  any  provision  for  the  use  of 
ers,  west  of  New  Jersey,  but  that  all 
tk  for  persons  of  that  description  should 
nished  bv  the  enemy  from  their  own 
This  instruction  was  communicated 
William  Howe  on  the  10th  of  January, 
monstrated  against  it  with  great  strength 
stice,  as  being  a  decree  which  doomed  a 
erable  number  of  prisoners,  far  removed 
le  country,  to  a  slow  and  painful  death 
line ;  since  it  was  absolutely  impracticable 
ply  them  immediately  from  Philadelphia, 
^verity  of  this  order  was  in  some  degree 
ted  by  a  resolution,  that  each  British 
issary  of  prisoners  should  receive  from 
nerican  commissary  of  purchases,  pro- 
I  to  be  paid  for  in  specie,  according  to 
solution  of  the  19th  of  December  1777, 
ij  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  and  six 
sterling,  for  every  continental  dollar 
led  in  the  purchase. 

!  board  of  war,  at  the  time  this  resolution 
itered  into,  made  a  report  to  congress, 
t  at  great  length,  the  various  ckuses  of 
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cHAP.vn.  complaint  respectix^  the  treatment  received  hj 
irra.  the  American  prisoners,  and  the  impedimcnti 
with  which  the  British  general  obstructed  their 
being  supplied  with  necessary  food  and 
clothing*  which  produced  other  strong  itso* 
lutionsy  and  among  them,  one,  for  retafiaitiflf 
precisely  the  suflferings  and  hardships  tbcf 
might  sustain. 

About  the  same  time,  an  order  was  ha^j 
given  by  the  board  of  war,  which  produced  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  embarrassment,  and 
exposed  the  commander  in  chief,  in  turn,  lo 
strictures  not  less  severe  than  those  he  had  tp- 
plied  to  the  British  general  with  respect  ta 
American  prisoners. 

General  Washington  had  consented,  data 
'quarter  master,  with  a  small  escort,  should 
come  out  of  Philadelphia,  with  clothes  and 
other  comforts  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  prisoners.  He  had  ex* 
pressly  stipulated  for  their  security,  and  lad 
given  them  a  passport. 

While  they  were  travelling  through  the 
country,  information  was  given  to  the  board  of 
war  that  general  Howe  had  refused  to  pcnait 
provisions  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Amedcan  pri* 
soners  in  Philadelphia  by  water.  This  in- 
formation was  not  correct.  General  Howe  had 
only  requested  that  flags  should  not  be  sent  upi 
or  down  the  river,  without  previous  pennisrioa 
obtained  from  himself.     On  this  infomutfit^A 
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however,  the  board  issued  orders  to  lieutenant  citAP.va. 
colonel  Smith,  immediately  to  seize  on  the  per-    ir7$> 
softs  of  the  officers,  protected  by  the  passport  of  jam»»ry«ft. 
general  Washington,  on  their  horses,  carriages, 
and  the  clothing  destined  for  the  relief  of  the 
British  prisoners;    and  to  secure  them  until 
iurther  orders,  either  from  the  board,  or  from 
the  commander  in  chief. 

On  hearing  this  circumstance,  general  Wash- 
ington dispatched  one  of  his  aids  with  orders 
for  the  immediate  release  of  the  persons  and 
property  which  had  been  confined;  but  the 
officers  refused  to  proceed  on  their  journey, 
and  returned  to  Philadelphia.^ 

This  untoward  event  was  very  much  regretted 
by  the  commander  in  chief,  whose  letters  to 
the  board  of  war,  and  to  congress,  pointed  out 
the  ill  consequences  to  be  apiurehended  from 
iL  In  a  letter  received  some  time  afterwards 
firam  general  Howe,  expressing  his  willingness 
that  the  American  prisoners  should  be  visited 
by  deputy  commissaries,  who  should  inspect 
their  situation,  and  supply  their  wants^  he  re« 
quured,  as  the  condition  on  which  this  indul- 
gence should  be  granted,  ^'that  a  similar  per- 
mit should  be  allowed  to  persons  appointed  by 
him,  which  should  be  accompanied  with  the 
assurance   of  general    Washington   that    his 

*  They  alleged  that  their  horses  had  been  disabled,  and 
the  clothing  embestled. 
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authority  will  have  sufficient  weight  to  prevent 
irrs.    any  interruption  to  their  progress,   and  any 
insult  to  their  persons." 

The  demand  of  this  assurance,  he  stated  to 
be  rendered  necessary,  by  the  conduct  observed 
to  those  who  had  set  out  under  his  pasqxirt^ 
with  clothing  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
British  and  Hessian  prisoners. 

The  situation  of  the  American  prisoners 
excited  a  great  degree  of  sensibility  throughout 
the  United  States.  Their  sufferings,  whcdier 
occasioned  in  the  first  instance  by  neglectiog 
to  execute  the  orders  of  general  Howe,  by  the 
savage  temper  of  the  person  to  whom  they  woe 
consigned,  (as  was  extensively  believed)  or  bjr 
the  absolute  inability  of  congress' to  fiiniish 
clothing  and  blankets,  were  certainly  such,  as 
should  have  excited  the  humanity  of  all. 

They  peculiarly  affected  general  WashmgtoD, 
who,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  situations,  took  i 
deep  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his  soldiers. 

He  lamented,  as  a  calamity  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  the  impediment  to  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  which  had  hitherto  appeared  to  be 
insuperable,  and  had  made  repeated,  but  ioef- 
fectual  efforts,  to  remove  it.  General  Hoire 
liad  uniformly  refused  to  proceed  with  anj 
cartel,  unless  his  right  to  claim  an  excbaige 
for  all  the  diseased  and  infirm  he  had  liberttedi 
should  be  previously  admitted. 

At  length,  when  all  hope  of  prevailing  co 
him  to  recede  from  that  high  ground  was  aban- 
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e  suddenly  relinquished  it  of  himself,  chap  vu. 
nted  to  an  exchange  of  the  prisoners    \77B. 
Dn  hand,    and  acceded  completely  to  February  i . 
^sition  of  general  Washington  for  theApartui 
rf  commissaries,  in  order  to  ascertain,  ^|Sd2. 
,  the  number  to  which  he  should  be 
ar  those  he  had  discharged  in  the  pre- 
inter.    To  this  proposition,  which  had 
Y  been  made  by  general  Washington 
he  of  course  assented  with  alacrity, 
missaries   were   mutually  appointed, 
s  to  meet  on  the  10th  of  March  ia 
3wn,   to  adjust  the  subject  referred 
In  the  mean-time,  measures  were 
m9|i:h  the  British  prisoners  towards 
8  at. which  they  should  be  delivered, 
igreement,  general  Washington  con^^ 
imself  fully  authorized  to  enter  into, 
rious  resolutions  congress  had  passed 
bject.    He  had,  however^  the  extreme 
tion  to  perceive  in  a  newspaper^  just   March 4. 
le  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
nissioners  in  Germantown,  a  resolu- 
cmgress,  calling  on  the  several  states 
xounts  of  supplies  furnished  the  pri- 
hat  they  might  be  adjusted  according 
^solution  of  the   19th  of  December,, 
e  exchange  should  take  place, 
resolution  rendered  it  indispensably 
Fj  to  postpone  to  a  later  day,  the  meet- 
;h  had  been  agreed  on;  a  letter  was 
II.  3  k 
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CHAP,  vn.  therefore  addressed  to  sir  William  Howt,  im 
1778.  forming  him  that  particular  circumstances  had 
rendered  it  inconvenient  for  the  American 
commissioners  to  attend  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  requesting  that  their  meeting  might  be 
deferred  from  the  10th,  to  the  31st  of  march.^ 
The  interval  was  successfully  employed,  in 
obtaining  from  congress  a  repeal  of  the  resolu- 
tion complained  of. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the  dispositiaDS 
of  congress,  on  the  subject  of  an  exchange,  did 
not  correspond  with  those  of  general  Washing- 
ton. From  the  fundamental  principles  of  tbe 
military  establishments  of  the  United  States  in 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  would,  at  all  times,  strengthen  the 
army '  of  the  enemy  much  more  than  that  of 
the  Americans.  The  war  having  been,  pained 
on  by  troops  engaged  for  short  terms,  aided 
by  militia,  the  American  prisoners  when  ex- 
changed, returned  to  their  homes  as  citizens, 
while  those  of  the  enemy  again  took  the  field. 
An  addition  of  numbers  was  therefore  made  to 
the  hostile  army,  while  no  corresponding  addi- 
tion was  made  to  their  own. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  this  consideration 
had  its  influence  in  procuring  the  re^lutions 

•  Sir  William  was  prabably  not  unacquainted  with  the 
cause  of  this  delay ;  but  he  seemed  disposed  to  avail  him- 
self of  it,  perhaps  to  manifest  his  unfavourable  sentiments 
of  congress. 
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f    mentioned,    which   were   completely  chap,  vil 
•sive  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  of  the     irrs. 
agreed  on  by  the  two  commanders  in 

eral  Washington,  who  was  governed  by  a 
more  just,  and  more  permanently  bene- 
addressed  himself  very  seriously  to  con- 
as  well  on  the  injury  done  the  public 
and  his  own  personal  honour,  by  this 
ion  of  a  solemn  engagement,  as  on  the 
ir,  and  impolicy,  of  adopting  a  system,  ^ 
must  forever  cut  off  all  hopes  of  an  ex- 
;,  and  render  imprisonment  as  lasting  as 
ir.  He  represented  in  strong  terms,  the 
such  a  measure  must  have  on  the  troops, 
)m  they  should  hereafter  be  competed  in 
t  measure  to  rely,  and  its  impression  on 
ends  and  relations  of  those  who  were 
r  in  captivity.  These  remonstrances  had 
rsired  effect,  and  the  resolutions  com- 
1  of  were  repealed.  The  commissioners 
icording  to  the  second  appointment,  but 
amining  their  powers,  it  appeared  that 
given  by  general  Washington,  were  ex- 
d  to  be  in  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
i;  while  those  given  by  general  sir  Wil- 
[owe,  contained  no  such  declaration, 
s  omission  was  objected  to  on  the  part  of 
[lited  States,  but  general  Howe  refused 
Tcct  it,  alleging  that  he  designed  th^ 
to  be  of  a  personal  nature,  founded  on 
3x2 
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cHAP.vn  the  mutual  confidence  and  honour  of  the  con- 
1778.    tracting  generals,  and  had  no  intention  either 
of  binding  his  nation,  or  of  extending  the  cartel 
beyond  the  limits  and  duration  of  his  own  com- 
mand. 

This  explanation  was  totally  unsatisfaetory 
to  the  American  commissioners,  who  objected 
altogether  to  a  treaty  dependent  on  the  personal 
faith  of  the  generals,  as  being  unequal  and  inef- 
fectual: unequal,  because  by  the  terms  is 
which  their  powers  were  expressed,  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  was  pledged  for  the  obser- 
vance of  the  stipulations  they  might  enter  into, 
while  the  British  government  would  remain 
unbound;  and  ineffectual,  because  the  object 
was,  not  only  to  settle  past  diflFerences,  and 
effect  a  present  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  also 
to  establish  principles  which  should  govern  in 
future,  and  which  would  include  matters  of 
very  interesting  civil  concern,  as  well  as  those 
of  a  military  nature. 

General  Howe  persisting  in  his  refusal  to 
make  the  alteration  in  his  powers  which  had 
been  acquired,  the  negotiation  broke  off,  and 
this  fair  prospect  of  terminating  the  distresses 
of  a  great  number  of  unfortunate  persons, 
passed  away  without  effecting  the  good  it  had 
promised. 

Some  time  after  the  failure  of  the  negotiation 
relative  to  a  general  cartel,  sir  William  Howe 
proposed  that  all  prisoners  actually  exchange* 
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able  should  be  sent  in  to  the  nearest  posts,  and  chap,  vil 
returns  made  of  officer  for  officer  of  equal  rank,     1778. 
and  soldier  for  soldier,  as  far  as  numbers  would 
admit;  and  that  if  a  surplus  of  officers  should 
remain,  they  should  be  exchanged  for  an  equi- 
valent in  privates. 

On  the  representations  of  general  Washing- 

:  ton,  congress  acceded  substantially  to  this  pro- 
position, so  far  as  related  to  the  exchange  of 
officer  for  officer,  and  soldier  for  soldier,  but 
rejected  the  part  which  admitted  an  equivalent 
in  privates,  for  a  surplus  of  officers,  because 
the  officers  captured  with  Burgoyne  were  ex- 
changeable  within  the  powers  of  general  Howe. 
Under  this  agreement,  an  exchange  took  place 

.  Id  a  considerable  extent :  but  as  the  Americans 
faad  lost  many  more  prisoners  than  they  had 
taken,  unless  the  army  of  Burgoyne  should  be 
brought  into  computation,  numbers  unex- 
ehanged  were  still  detained  in  captivity. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

General  Lacjr  surprised....General  Howe  resigns  his  com- 
mand, and  returns  to  England ;  is  succeeded  bj  air  H. 
Clinton.... The  British  army  evacuate  Philadelphia,  and 
march  through  the  Jerseys....Council  of  war  called  bf 
general  Washington,  decide  against  attacking  the  ene- 
my on  their  march....The  opinion  of  the  general  aguost 
this  decision... .He  attacks  the  enemy  at  Monmoath 
.court-house... .The  action  severe,  but  not  deciuTc... 
General  Lee  arrested  for  his  behaviour  in  this  actioo, 
and  afterwards  to  the  commander  in  chief ..Xoort 
martial  appointed  to  try  him****Sentenced  to  be  sqi* 
pended  from  his  command  for  one  year....The  thanb 
of  congress  presented  to  general  Washington  and  his 
army,  for  their  conduct  in  the  battle  at  Monmouth. 

i778>  1  HE  position  at  Valley  forge  had  been  taken 
by  the  American  army,  for  the  purposes  of 
covering  the  country  of  Pennsylvania,  protect- 
ing the  magazines  laid  up  in  it,  and  cutting  off 
those  supplies  to  the  British  in  Philadelphia, 
which  would  be  of  great  utility  to  them,  and 
with  which  very  many  of  the  people  were  well 
disposed  to  furnish  them.  It  was  impossible 
without  a  vast  increase  of  force,  to  station 
troops  in  sufficient  numbers  on  both  sides  of 
the  Delaware,  and  the  Schuylkill,  to  repel  large 
parties  which  it  was  easy  for  the  enemy  to 
detach;  and  of  course,  this  formed  no  part  of 
the  system  of  operations  laid  d6wn  for  the 
winter.  The  plan  extended  no  further,  than 
to  guard,  with  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  Ac 
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oxlh  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  with  the  militia  of  chap.viil 
r^w  Jersey,  the  east  of  the  Delaware,  so  as  to    xrrs. 
rs& train  the  people  of  the  country  from  carrying 

-their  provisions  to  a  market,  to  which  they 
^Te  irresistibly  allured  by  receiving  payment 
L     specie. 

TThese  light  irregular  parties,  it  was  hoped,  ^ 

oiild  not  only  restrain  and  check  an  intercourse, 
Ir^ich,  though  beneficial  to  individuals,  was 
^^med  highly  pernicious  in  a  national  point  of 
i^&i¥,-but  would  be  sufficient  to  repel  small 
>x*aiging  parties;  and,  consequently,  would  ren- 
ex'  it  necessary  for  the  enemy  to  come  out  in 
>rc:e,  or  to  want  those  important  supplies, 
rftuch  they  depended  on  collecting  in  the  adja- 
lexxt  country.  ^ 

On  such  occasions,  the  operation  could  not 
>e  suddenly  completed,  and,  it  was  expected, 
nuLght  often  be  defeated  by  small  detachments 
>f  Continental  troops  from  the  army,  to  be 
^~  enforced  by  militia,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
iTO'tild'tum  out  with  alacrity,  and  in  greater 
^^xnbers,  to  save  themselves  from  being  plun- 
i^ired.  This  hope  was  the  rather  indulged, 
^^oause  in  the  intervals  between  these  incur- 
«Ons,  only  small  portions  of  the  militia  were 
^^xiired  to  keep  the  field.  On  a  great  and 
P^^ssing  emergency,  therefore,  a  greater  exer- 
"^ti  was  expected. 

In  the  species  of  war  which  this  state  of 
^iiigs  introduced,  the  advantage  was  manifestly 
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cHAP.vnL  with  the  enemy;  who,  being  unassailable  ii- 
1778.    their  quarters,  and  possessing  the  command  of 
the  Delaware,  could,  at  any  time,  with  great 
facility,  ravage  the  coast  of  Jersey  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  before  any  assistance  could  be 
received  from  Continental  troops  to  be  detached 
from  the  army.     But  of  this  advantage  it  was 
impossible  to  deprive  them,  unless  two  cuips 
could  have  been  formed,  either  of  which  would 
have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  repel  them;  cr, 
unless  the  militia  would  have  assembled  Boi- 
versally,  at  the  first  alarm,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,    to  drive   back   the   invaders  of  their 
country. 

This  was  not  counted  on.  A  much  smaller 
degree  of  service  was  expected,  and  even  tins 
was  not  always  performed.  The  lines  were 
often  so  ill  guarded  that  the  commumcidoD 
with  Philadelphia  experienced  but  little  iitcr- 
ruption. 

Yet  the  wants  of  such  a  number  of  pemos 
and  horses  required  a  greater  supply  of  fresh 
provisions  and  forage,  than  could  be  brouglit 
in  by  these  means,  and  as  the  spring  opened, 
several  expeditions  were  undertaken,  both  to 
relieve  the  British  army,  and  to  distress  dtf^ 
of  the  United  States. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  an  expefidca 
into  Jersey,  under  colonel  Mawhood  and  majof 
Simcoe,  with  about  twelve  hundred  men,  w» 
projected,  and  carried  into  execution.     Having 
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embarked  at  Philadelphia,  and  sailed  down  the  chap.vih. 
river,  they  landed  at  Salem,  nearly  opposite  1778.  * 
Rccdy  island,  and  dispersed  the  small  bodies 
of  militia  stationed  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
und^r  colonels  Hand  and  Holme.  The  militia 
were  posted  at  some  bridges  on  Olway's  creek, 
over  which  it  was  supposed  the  British  would 
endeavour  to  force  a  passage. .  Their  numbers 
being  unequal  to  an  effectual  resistance,  it  was 
csaly  intetided  by  their  commanding  officers  to 
keep  the  enemy  in  some  check,  until  they 
sliould  be  re- enforced.  A  very  judicious  plan 
to-  surprise  them,  was  skilfully  executed  by 
major  Simcoe,  one  of  the  best  partisans  in  the 
British  service,  and  their  guard  was  cut  to 
pieces.  The  loss  of  the  militia  in  these  skir- 
mitshes,  in  killed  and  taken,  was  between  fifty 
aftd  sixty  men. 

General  Washington  had  received  early  in- 
telligence of  this  expedition,  and  had  commu- 
nicated  it  to  governor  Livingston,  with  a 
request;  that  he  would  immediately  order  out 
tlie  militia  in  force,  to  join  colonel  Shreve, 
Wlio  was  ordered  to  pass  over  into  Jersey  with 
his  regiment ;  and,  with  the  assistance  he  would 
thtrt  receive,  to  take  such  a  position,  as  was 
best  calculated  to  cover  the  country  against 
^vhich  the  expedition  might  be  directed.  It  was 
uncertain  whether  the  party  intended  to  forage 
ia  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Delaware,  or 
to  destroy  the  salt  works  on  the  seacoast.:  The 
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cHAP.vm.  governor  could  not  bring  his  militia  with  soft* 
1778.    cient  expedition  into  the  field.     The  legislatuit 
had  neglected  to  make  the  necessary  provisioi 
for  paying  them,  and  they  required  a  Condnen- 
tal  force  y  as  a  point  around  which  they  mi^ 
be  encouraged  to  rally.     The  militia  who  had 
assembled  about  Haddonfield,  to  join  colond 
Shreve,  and  to  stop  the  communication  with 
Philadelphia,  were,  at  hi^  arrival,  less  than  one 
hundred;  and  colonel  Ellis,  their  commancfiag 
officer,  remarked  in  a  letter  to  the  governor, 
M»^»3.  that,  "  without  some  standing  fwce,  little  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  militia,   who  being 
alone  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  incursims  of 
the  enemy,  each  one  naturally  consults  Ids  oM 
safety,  by  not  being  found  in  arms.'^ 

Mawhood  of  course  was  unrestrained^  aHfl 
the  devastation  of  his  party  was  believed  1^ 
have  been  wantonly  distressing.  Its  course  of 
destruction  was  preceded  by  a  summons  tb 
colonel  Hand,  the  commanding  officer  of  die 
militia,  to  lay  down  his  arms,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  a  threat  of  the  consequences 
to  result  from  his  refusal.  This  threat  was  too 
faithfully  executed. 

Mawhood  completed  his  forage  unmolested, 
and  returned  to  Philadelphia.  During  the  con* 
tinuance  of  this  incursion,  which  lasted  lux  or 
seven  days,  not  more  than  two  huitdred  men 
could  be  collected  to  re-enforce  colonel  Shreve, 
who  was  consequently  unable  to  efiect  any 
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tblEg,  imd  did  not  even  march  to  the .  lower  cHAP.vnt 
parte  of  Jersey,  which  were  plundered  without    itfg. 
ttstraint** 

The  continual  applications  to  general  Wash* 
ington  for  detachments  of  Continental  troops 
sufficient  to  cover  the  country,  were  necessa- 
rily rejected.  It  was  not  recollected  by  the 
applicants,  that  the  enemy  could  re-enforce 
with  more  facility  than  the  American  general, 
and  could  consequently  keep  up  their  superi- 
orky  until  the  whole  war  should  be  transferred 
jto  Jersey.  He,  however,  permitted  colonel 
Shreve  to  remain  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware»  and  re-enforced  him  with  an  additional 
tegiment.  He  would  not  consent  to  add  to  the 
strength  of  tliis  detachment,  or  to  depart  from 
his  fiked  plan,  which  was  only  to  keep  on  that 
tide  of  the  Delaware,  such  a  force,  as  would 
break  off  the  ordinary  intercourse  between  the 
t^WB  aiMl  country.  A  larger  force,  he  was 
tttdrely  persuaded,  would  only  direct  the  atten- 
Uon  of  sir  William  Howe  towards  it,  and  in- 
dttce  him  to  form  plans  for  its  destruction. 
One  of  these,  attempted  to  be  executed  on 
colonel  Shreve,  was  disappointed  by  a  precipi- 
tate retreat,  attended  wiA  some  loss.  

Not  long  after  this  incursion  into  Jersey,  an    ^y^ 
enterprise  was  undertaken  against  general  Lacy 
ivho,  with  a  small  number  of  Pennsylvania 

*  See  J^QiCy  JVb.  X.  at  tJu  end  rfthi  volume. 
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cHAP.vm  militia,  seldom  amounting  to  six  hundred,  and 

1778.    sometimes   not  exceeding   fifty,    watched  the 

roads  leading  to  Philadelphia  on  the  north  side 

of  the  Schuylkill,    and  was  generally  posted 

within  twenty  miles  of  that  town. 

General  Lacy      This   exDcdition  was   cutrusted    to  colonel 

i«rpri«ed.  *  ^  ^ 

Abercrombie  and  major  Simcoe,  who  avoided 
all  the  posts  Lacy  had  established  for  hb  secu- 
rity, and  threw  a  body  of  troops  in  his  rear 
before  he  discovered  their  approach.     After  a 
very  short  resistance,  he  escaped  with  the  loss 
of  a  few  men  killed,  and  all  his  baggage.  Had 
he  been  apprized  that  the  enemy  were  advan- 
cing on  him,  he  might  have  retired,  and  saved 
his  baggage ;  but  the  force  he  possessed,  by  no 
means  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  ground. 
The  militia  were  entirely  dispersed,  and  gene- 
ral Lacy  was  soon  afterwards  relieved  by  gene- 
ral Potter  who,  although  he  had  rendered  con- 
siderable service  during  the  preceding  cam- 
paign and  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  had 
mfade  himself  unacceptable  both  to  the  militia 
^nd  inhabitants,  by  his  endeavours  to  introduce 
discipline  among  the  former,  and  by  the  severe 
corporal  punishment  he  inflicted  on  the  latter, 
when  detected  in  attempting  to  violate  the  laws, 
by    carrying    supplies     to    the    Philadelphia 
market.* 

*  This,  however,  did  not  deter  him  from  resuming  the 
practice,  when  he  resumed  the  command. 
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Congress  had  felt  so  severely  the  conse-  cHAP.vm. 
quences  resulting  from  the  entire  command  of  irr*. 
the  water  being  possessed  by  the  enemy,  as  to 
have  made  great  exertions  to^in  an  ascendency 
on  that  element  wherever  it  was  practicable,  and 
to  avail  themselves,  partially,  of  the  advantages 
of  a  naval  force.  For  this  purpose  they  gene- 
rally  sunk  impediments  in  the  rivers  of  common 
use,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  enemy 
up  them,  and  constructed  frigates  and  other 
smaller  vessels  to  be  employed  above  those  im- 
pediments, or  elsewhere,  as  the  occasion  might 
require. 

Several  of  these  vessels,  in  addition  to  those 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  fort  Mifflin,  had  been 
commenced  above  Philadelphia,   but  were  not 
entirely  completed  when  the  enemy  obtained 
possession  of  the  river.     General  Washington 
was  extremely  apprehensive  for  their  safety, 
and  feared  before  the  evacuation  of  forts  Mifflin 
and  Mercer,   that  the   enemy  would  possess 
tfaem,  and  use  them  to  advantage  against  the 
first  of  those  places,  and  against  the  small  fleet 
which  assisted  in  its  defence.     He  had  repeat- 
edly expressed  these  apprehensions,    and  his 
desire  that  the  frigates  should  be  sunk  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  weighed  with  difficulty,  if 
an  attempt  to  raise  them  should  be  made.  The 
persons,  however,  intrusted  by  congress  with 
their  superintendence,  supposed  it  would  be 
^^^qually  secure  to  put  plugs  in  different  parts  of 
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cKAP.y.  them,  which  might  be  drawn  out  on  the  ap- 
iF7a.    proach  of  the  enerayi   and  the  vessels  sunk 
before  they  could  be  removed  or  destroyed. 

Against  these  vessels,  and  some  stores  coI« 
lected  at  Bordentown,  an  expedition  was  plan* 
ned,  which  ended  in  their  entire  destruction* 
General  Dickinson  was  in  the  neighbourhoodi 
but  his  force  was  too  small  to  interrupt  the  ext 
ecution  of  the  design;  and  general  Maxwelli 
who  had  been  ordered  put  by  the  commander 
in  chief  on  the  first  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing  up  the  Delaware,  was  retarded 
in  his  march  by  a  heavy  rain,  which  continued 
falling  for  several  hours;  but  which  did  notob- 
struct  the  movement  of  the  British  detachment, 
which  passed  up  the  river  in  vessels  prepared 
for  the  purpose. 
K4718.        To  cover  the  country  effectually  on  the  north 

""^  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  restrain  as  much  as  pos- 

sible the  parties  detached  in  various  directions 
from  Philadelphia,  who  most  generally  eiE^cted 
their  object,  and  returned  before  they  could  be 
opposed  by  the  army  lying  at  Valley  forge;  to 
form  an  advance  guard  for  the  security  of  the 
main  army,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  annoy,  if 
practicable,  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  should  tbejr 
evacuate  Philadelphia,  an  event  which  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances  combined  to  prow 
teas  in  contemplation,  the  marquis  de  Ls 
Fayette  was  detached  with  somewhat  mom 
than  two  thousand  choice  troops,  and  a  few 
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pieces  of  eantion,  to  Uke  post  neaf  the  lines,  chap.vhl 
As  iins  corps  formed  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  irrau 
artty,  the  instructions  of  the  general  recom- 
nended  the  utmost  attention  to  its  safety,  and 
particularly  advised  him  to  avoid  any  permanent 
stationi  since  a  long  continuance  in  one  po- 
gition,  would  enable  the  enemy  to  concert  their 
measures  successfully  against  him. 

With  this  detachment,  the  marquis  crossed 
the  Schuylkill,  and  took  post  at  Barren  hill» 
about  eight  or  ten  miles  in  front  of  the  army  at 
Valley  forge.  Immediate  notice  of  his  arrival 
was  g^ven  to  sir  William  Howe,  who  recon- 
noitred his  position,  and  formed  a  plan  to 
surprise  and  cut  him  off. 

In  execution  of  this  plan,  on  the  night  of  the 
l9th,  general  Grant  with  five  thousand  select 
troopS)  took  the  road  which  leads  up  the  Dela- 
ware, and  consequently  diverges  from  Barren 
lull.  After  marching  along  this  road  some 
diataace,  he  inclined  to  the  left,  and  passing  by 
Wlute  marsh,  where  several  roads  unite,  took 
€M^  leading  tp  the  position  he  was  directed  to 
occupy,  something  more  than  a  mile  in  the 
fear  of  the  marquis,  between  him  and  Valley 
forge.  He  reached  his  point  of  destination  May  to. 
about  sun-rise,  entirely  undiscovered.  HcrCj  """""""* 
die  roads  fork;  the  one  leading  to  the  camp  of 
La  Fayette,  and  the  odier  to  Matson's  fcHtl  over 
^  Schttylkili.  In  the  course  of  the  night, 
feaeral  Gray  with  a  strong  detachment^  had 
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cHAP.vm.  advanced  along  the  south  side  of  the  Schujlkill, 

irrs.    and  taken  post  at  a  ford,  two  or  three  miles  in 

front  of  the  right  flank  of  La  Fayette,  while 

the  residue  of  the  army  encamped  on  Cbesnut 

hill. 

Thus  perilous  was  the  situation  of  the  mar- 
quis,  when  he  first  discovered  the  danger  whicii 
threatened  him.     It  was  about  the  same  time 
perceived   from  the   camp    at   Valley  forge. 
Alarm  guns  were  fired  to  announce  it  to  hira, 
and  the  whole  army  was  put  under  arms  to  act 
as  circumstances  might  require.     Thus  sar- 
rounded  with  danger,  Fayette  took,  with  promp* 
titude   and   decision,  the   only  course  which 
could  have  preserved  him.     He  put  his  trtsops 
instantly  in  motion  and  passed  over  at  Matson's 
ford,  which  was  rather  nearer  to  general  Grant 
than  himself,  without  being  intercepted  by  that 
officer,  or  sustaining  a  greater  loss  than  mne 
men. 

Having  crossed  the  river,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  high  grounds  on  the  other  side,  he 
sent  back  a  small  party  to  bring  over  his  fidd 
pieces,  which  were  also  secured. 

General  Grant,  who  had  reached  the  ground 
lately  occupied  by  Fayette,  soon  after  it  iw^ 
abandoned,  followed  his  rear,  and  appeared  at 
the  ford  just  after  the  Americans  had  crossed  it; 
but  finding  them  very  advantageously  posted^ 
he  did  not  choose  to  attack  them,  and  the  whd^ 
army  returned  to  Philadelphia,  having  effected 
notliing. 
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Grant  did  not  escape  censure,  for  chap,  vul 
owed  the  great  advantage  he  had  irrs.  ' 
n  gaining  the  rear  of  the  American 
nt  unperceived,  to  slip  through  his 
sed.  He  might  with  the  utmost 
ave  reached  Matson's  ford  before  the 
md  have  cut  off  the  only  retreat 
ained  for  him.  That  officer  would 
been  compelled  to  have  sought  for 
flying  towards  the  Ddaware.  But 
:00k  the  movements  of  his  enemy, 
ing  in  the  opinion  that  he  was  still 
impment,  kept  the  road  leading  to 
was  too  late  to  correct  the  error  he 
itted.** 

atement  of  this  affair  made  by  gene- 
ette,  he  represents  himself  to  have 
he  head  of  a  column  towards  Grant, 
tack  him,  while  the  rear  filed  off 
vards  the  Schuylkill.  This  move- 
id  ground  even  for  the  front,  which, 
dvanced  towards  the  enemy,  also 
I  the  river,  and  at  the  same  time 
neral  Grant  to  halt,  in  order  to  pre- 
tde. 

lis  manoeuvre  was  performing  in  the 
\  detachment  under  Grant,  a  small 
thrown  into  the  church-yard,  which 
nded  by  a  wall,  on  the  road  towards 


^'  Stedman. 
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cHAP.YHL  general  Gray,  which  also  gave  the  appearance 
1778.  of  an  intention  to  attack  in  that  quarter,  fiy 
these  dispositions,  happily  conceived,  and  ex- 
ecuted with  regularity,  the  marquis  extricated 
himself  and  his  party  from  the  destrucdm 
which  had  appeared  almost  inevitable.  In  his 
ll^tter  to  congress,  general  Washington  termed 
it  **  a  timely  and  handsome  retreat;"  and  cer- 
tainly the  compliment  was  merited. 

It  \yould  seem,  that  the  same  degree  <tf 
military  talent  was  not  discovered,  in  guarding 
against  the  approach  of  danger,  as  in  afterwards 
extricating  himself  from  it.  But  the  imputa- 
tion which  generally  attaches  to  an  officer, 
who  permits  an  enemy  to  pass  in  full  force 
unobserved,  within  a  short  distance  of  his  flank, 
into  his  rear,  is  very  much  diminished,  if  not 
entirely  removed,  by  a  circumstance  stated  by 
La  Fayette  in  his  vindication.  It  is,  that  tbe 
Pennsylvania  militia  were  posted  on  his  left 
flank,  and  relied  on  to  guard  the  roads  about 
White  marsh.  Without  his  knowledge,  they 
changed  their  position,  and  retired  into  the 
rear,  thus  leaving  that  important  pass  open  to 
the  enemy. 

General  About  this  timc,  sir  William  Howe,  whoJrad 

Howe  resigns  ,  *  ' 

Jjjj'j^jjj^d  m  the  preceding  autumn  solicited  his  recall, 
u^d^JS^  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  mto  tbc 
ci^tQ^**^  hands  of  sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  embarked  for 

Great  Britain. 

Great  doubts  have  been  entertained,  whether 

the  plan,  on  which  this  gentleman  conducted 
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the  war,  was  well  chosen.    Many  are  of  opinion,  chap.vul 
that  more  vigour  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of    1778. 
the  British  general,  would  have  entirely  dis- 
persed the  American  army,  and  have  termi- 
hated  the  contest. 

It  is  much  easier  to  look  back,  and  condemn 
dn  Unsuccessful  system,  than  to  select  with 
discriminating  judgment,  before  events  shall 
have  decided  on  their  value,  those  measures 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  are  best 
adapted  to  the  end  proposed. 

The  i\merican  army  was  certainly,  more 
than  once,  very  critically  circumstanced.  Its 
difficulties  were  at  all  times  great;  and  its  si- 
tuation, at  sometimes,  extremely  perilous.  Sir 
William  Howe  might,  on  some  occasions,  have 
acted  more  efficiently;  but  in  doing  so,  he 
wolild  also  have  exposed  himself  to  consider- 
able loss  and  hazard.  The  effect  of  a  single 
defeat  might  have  been  to  raise  the  whole 
country  in  arms,  and  entirely  to  depress  the 
friends  of  the  royal  cause.  Such  victories  as 
that  at  Bunker's  hill,  or  that  claimed  by  Bur- 
goyne  on  the  19th  of  September,  would  indeed 
have  terminated  the  war,  and  terminated  it  by 
the  ruin  of  his  army. 

His  system  seems  to  have  been  to  put  nothing 

to  hazard.    Whenever  he  marched  through  the 

country^  he  preserved  such  compact  order,  as 

never  to  expose  any  part  of  his  troops  to  a  vi- 

3k2 
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CHAP. via  gilant  enemy,*  ready  to  strike  where  the  occa- 
1778.    sion  presented  itself.    He  never  fought  without 
the  fairest  prospects  of  victory,  and  then  relied 
much  on  stratagem  to  increase  the  advantage 
his  numbers  gave  him,  and  diminish  the  loss 
with  which  even  victory  must  be  accompanied. 
By   this    circumspect,    cautious    system,   he 
maintained  to  the  last  moment  of  his  command, 
a  superiority  of  military  force.f 

He  probably  supposed,  that  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulties under  which  America  laboured;  the 
failure  of  her  funds  by  the  regular  and  rapid 
depreciation  of  paper  money ;  the  annual  dis- 
persion of  her  army  by  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  of  their  inlistment ;  the  uncommon  pri- 
vations to  which  every  class  of  society  was 
under  the  necessity  of  submitting  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  entire  destruction  of  commerce; 
would  of  themselves  create,  in  the  public  mind, 
a  disposition  to  return  to  the  ancient  state  of 
things,  if  the  operation  of  these  causes  should 
not  be  counteracted,  by  brilliant  successes 
obtained  over  them,  or  the  manifest  inferiority 
of  his  army  to  that  opposed  to  him. 

*  He  departed  from  this  system  in  the  winter  canton- 
TTient  of  his  troops  on  the  Delaware,  in  1776;  butWaifc- 
ington  was  then  supposed  to  be  in  a  situation  incaptbic  of 
any  offensive  operation. 

t  For  a  very  short  time  after  the  union  of  the  northcm 
army  with  that  of  the  middle  department,  there  appcti* 
to  have  been  an  equality  of  force,  but  the  baneful  system 
of  short  inlistments  soon  destroyed  this  equality. 
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xperience  has  certainly  demonstrated  the  chap,  vul 
cy  of  this  reasoning;  but  we  have  not  the  irrs. 
»  evidence  that  an  opposite  course  of  con- 
would  have  been  more  successful.  A 
itry  situated  like  America  is  invincible, 
e  the  mind  remains  unsubdued. 
/Tiatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the 
iral  plan  by  which  sir  William  was  regu- 
!,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  particular 
3  were  executed  with  judgment;  and  that, 
Qever  he  did  act,  a  very  considerable  share 
lilitary  skill  was  displayed.  The  officers 
ad  commanded,  testified,  on  his  leaving  the 
Yt  their  sense  of  his  services,  by  one  of 
e  splendid  and  triumphal  processions  which 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  victory  could 
upposed  to  have  occasioned, 
bout  the  time  the  command  of  the  army 
lived  on  sir  Henry  Clinton,  orders  were 
ived  for  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia. 
part  it  was  now  evident  France  was  about 
ike  in  the  war,  the  naval  force  which  had 
i  prepared  by  that  power  before  she  declared 
elf,  and  which  was  now  ready  to  act,  ren- 
d  Philadelphia  a  position  extremely  dange- 
^  and  determined  the  administration  entirely 
^andon  the  Delaware. 

he  preparations  for  this  movement  could 
36  made  unobserved.  The  design  was  very 
I  penetrated  by  the  commander  in  chief, 
had  constituted  one  motive  for  detaching 
marquis  de  La  Fayette  over  the  Schuylkill. 
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cHAP.viiL      It  was,  howe\'er,  not  easy,  absoKitely  to  de. 
1778.    termine  the  precise  object,  or  course  of  the 
enemy.    The  preparations  making  in  Philadel- 
phia, were  such  as  equally  denoted  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  south,  an  embarkation  of  the  whole 
army  for  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  or  an  inten- 
.    tion  of  marching  to  that  city  through  New 
Jersey.     The  latter  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commander  in  chief,  the  plan  contemplated; 
but  those  were  not  wanting  who  were  sanguims 
enough  to  hope  that  the  war   in  the  United 
States  was  no  longer  to  be  prosecuted. 

In  the  mean-time,  every  exertion  was  made 
by  general  Washington  to  strengthen  his  army. 
The  detachments  were  called  in,  and  the  slate 
governments  pressed  to  expedite  the  march  of 
their  new  levies. 

Although  this  subject  had  been  taken  up 
immediately  after  going  into  winter  quarters, 
and  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  agreed  od 
for  the  campaign;  although  the  strongest  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  states,  of  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  their  quotas  into  the  field 
early  in  the  spring,  and  of  the  dangers  to  which 
America  had  already  been  exposed  from  tbcir 
delaying  to  furnish  their  recruits  by  the  time 
the  season  would  admit  of  action;  yet  such 
were  the  real  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by 
the  states  in  raising  men ;  and  such  the  waste 
of  time  unavoidable  in  a  system  where  the  es- 
sentia) powers  of  government  were  vested  ifl*> 
many  distinct  bodies,  that  the  spring  was  b^ 
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rjqiice^  before  the  ranks  were  strengthened  cHAP.vm. 
imy  new  levies;    and   in   some  instances,    irfs. 
iQ^  the  soldiers  should  have  been  in  camp, 
;  legislature    was   yet  deliberating  on  the 
tans  pf  raising  them. 

Sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  infan- 
%  as  well  as  of  the  vast  importance  of  a  su- 
riority  in  point  of  cavalry ;  and  calculating  on 
;  patriotism  of  the  young,  and  the  wealthy,  if 
)  ^leans  should  be  furnished  them  of  serving 
ear  country  in  a  character  which  would  be 
mpatible  with  their  feelings,  and  with  that 
Me  of  station  which  exists  every  where;  it 
IS  earnestly  recommended  by  congress  to  the 
mng  gentlemen  of  property  and  spirit  in* the 
vend  states,  to  embody  themselves  into  troops 
cavalry,  to  serve  without  pay  until  the  close 
the  year.  Provisions  were  to  be  found  for 
cmselves  and  horses,  and  compensation  to  be 
4de  for  any  horses  which  might  be  lost  in  the 
•l^ice.  This  resolution  did  not  produce  the 
bet  expected  from  it.  The  volunteers  were 
^f  afid  late  in  joining  the  army.  * 

la  the  mean-time,  the  preparations  for  the 
mxifttion  of  Philadelphia  were  expedited  a& 
ach  as  possible,  and  the  opinion  that  it  was 
tended  to  reach  New  York  through  the  Jer- 
ya,  gained  ground. 

Ceneral  Maxwell,  with  the  Jersey  brigade, 
fcs  ordered  over  the  Delaware  to  take  post 
cut  Mount  Holly,  and  to  join  major  general 
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cHAP.viiL  Dickenson,  who  was  beginning  to   assemble 
1778.    the  militia  of  that  state,  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating  with  the  Continental  troops,  in  break- 
ing up  the  bridges,  falling  trees  in  the  roads, 
and  otherwise  embarrassing  the  march  of  the 
enemy,  should  he  attempt  to  reach  New  YoA 
by  land.     These  troops  were  ordered  to  be 
careful  not  to  expose  themselves  to  a  coup  de 
main,   and  general  Dickenson  was  advised  to 
keep  his  militia  in  small  light  parties,  hovering 
on  the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  gall  them 
on  their  march,  without  exhibiting  an  object 
of  suflicient  magnitude  to  induce  any  concerted 
plan  against  him. 

A  stronger  detachment  was  requested,  and 
general  Gates,  who  now  again  commanded  in 
the  northern  department,  called  eamesdy  kr  a 
re-enforcement  to  enable  him  to  guard  the 
highlands  on  the  Hudson:  but  the  state  of  the 
armv  did  not  admit  of  such  a  division.  The 
enemy  had  given  out,  that  they  designed  a 
visit  to  Valley  forge,  before  they  took  leave  of 
Pennsylvania;  and,  although  this  threat  was  not 
to  be  regarded  while  the  army  was  kept  entire, 
it  was  very  probable  that  such  a  distribution  of 
the  troops  as  was  solicited,  would  induce  them 
to  realize  it.  The  determination,  therefore,  to 
keep  the  army  in  force,  and  in  its  present  station, 
until  Philadelphia  should  be  absolutely  evacu- 
ated, was  rigidly  adhered  to;  and  white  the 
means  to  that  end  were  taking,-  magazines  were 
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laid  Up  to  support  it  in  its  march  either  to  Fish-  chap,  vul 
KiH,  OF  towards  the  lower  parts  of  the  Hudson.     iVrs. 

In  this  state  of  things,  authentic  intelligence    jtmen. 
Mras.  received  that  great  part  of  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  Delaware,   and  that  the  residue 
would  undoubtedly  very  soon  pass  that  river. 

The  opinion  of  all  the  general  officers  was 
Fe<|uired  on  the  course  now  proper  to  be  pur. 
sued.  As  it  was  an  event  which  had  been  for 
some  time  expected,  the  subject  had  of  course 
been  naturally  considered. 

There  were  no  advocates  for  an  attempt  to 
cut  off  the  rear  of  the  enemy  while  crossing  the 
Delaware.  All  concurred  in  deeming  it  unad- 
visable  to  attempt  entering  the  works  about 
Philadelphia,  until  they  should  be  entirely 
abandoned. 

On  the  system  to  be  pursued  after  crossing 
the  Delaware,  there  was  not  so  much  unanimity. 
General  Lee,  who  had  lately  been  exchanged, 
and  whose  military  experience  gave  great 
w^gfat  to  his  opinions,  was  vehement  against 
ridding  either  a  general  or  partial  engagement. 
According  to  the  best  estimate  which  could  be 
formed  of  the  strength  of  the  British  army,  it 
was  computed  at  ten  thousand  rank  and  file, 
ftt  for  duty;  that  of  the  Americans  amounted 
to  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand.  General 
Lee  was  decisively  of  opinion  that,  with  such  an 
equality  of  force,  it  would  **  be  criminal'^  to 
hazard  an  action.     He  relied  much  on  the 

VOL.  III<  3  N 
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CHAP,  yui.  advantageous  ground  on  which  their  late  i 
1778.  connexions  had  placed  the  United  States,  and 
strongly  contended  that  only  a  defeat  of  their 
army  could  now  endanger  their  independence. 
To  this,  he  said,  the  army  ought  not  to  be 
exposed.  It  would  be  impossible,  he  thou^t, 
to  bring  on  a  partial  action,  without  risking  its 
being  made  general,  if  such  should  be  th^ 
choice  of  the  enemy;  since  the  detachment 
which  should  engage  must  be  supported,  or 
be  cut  to  pieces.  A  general  action  ought  not  to 
be  fought,  unless  the  advantage  was  manifestlj 
with  the  American  army.  This  at  present  was 
by  no  means  the  case.  He  attributed  so  much 
to  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  point  of  dis- 
cipline, as  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  issue  of  the 
engagement  would  almost  certainly  be  unfit- 
vourable. 

General  Du  Portail,  a  French  officer  of  con- 
siderable military  reputation,  maintained  the 
same  opinions:  and  the  baron  De  Steuben  also 
thought  an  action  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
The  American  officers  seem  to  have  beea  in- 
fluenced by  the  councils  of  the  Europeans,  and 
of  seventeen  generals,  only  Wayne  and  Cad- 
walader  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  axttadldBg 
the  enemy.  Fayette  appeared  inclined  to  that 
opinion,  without  openly  embracing  it.  General 
Greene  also  was  disposed  to  hazard  more  thas 
the  councils  of  the  majority  would  saactioa* 
The  country  he  thought;  must  be  protecttd* 
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andif  in  doing  so  an  engagement  should  become  chap.  vm. 
unavoidable,  it  would  be  necessary  to  fight  the    irrs. 
enemy. 

In  the  morning  of  the  18th,  Philadelphia  was  "nieBrituh 


evacuated,  and  in  a  few  hours,  all  the  British  jggj^^p^^ 
troops  were  encamped  at  Gloucester  point  on  SS>5^tL 
the  Jersey  shore.  Although  they  availed  them-  ^"^** 
selves  to  a  great  extent  of  the  facility  of  trans- 
porting  their  effects  by  water,  yet  their  line  of 
inarch  was  so  lengthened  and  incumbered  by 
b^gage,  and  the  weather  was  so  intensely  hot, 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  proceed- 
ing  very  slowly.  Indeed  their  movements  wore 
the  appearance  of  purposed  delay,  and  were 
well  calculated  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  sir 
Henry  Clinton  was  willing  to  be  overtaken,  and 
wished  for  a  general  engagement. 

He  proceeded  slowly  through  Haddonfield, 
Mount  Holly,  Slabtown,  and  Crosswick,  to 
AUentown,  and  Imlaytown,  which  places  he 
reached  on  the  24th.  General  Maxwell  who 
had  been  posted  at  Mount  Holly,  retired  on  his 
approach,  and  joined  general  Dickenson,  who 
was  collecting  the  Jersey  militia,  but  they  were 
able  to  give  very  little  other  interruption  to  the 
inarch  of  the  enemy,  than  was  produced  by 
iM^eaking  up  the  bridges  in  his  route. 


Thus  fSw  the  road  taken  by  sir  Henry  Clinton    June  24. 

left  his  future  destination  entirely  uncertain. 

Admitting  New  Yofk  to  be  his  immediate 

object,  he  might  either  take  the  direct  course 

3n2 
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cutf .  vm.  to  Amboy,  or  pursue  die  lower  and  mdier 
1778.  more  circuitous  route  to  Saody  Hook*  It  was 
believed  by  some  that  he  designed  to  occupy 
the  high  country,  and  to  bring  on  «  geaeral 
engagement^  or  to  seize  the  pasa^  through  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson.  He  had  not  yet 
diverged  from  the  course  proper  for  the  attain* 
ment  of  either  of  these  objects. 

As  his  line  of  march,  until  he  passed  Cross* 
wick,  lay  directly  up  the  Delaware,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  it,  general  WashingtoOf 
who  was  in  motion  the  day  on  which  Philadd- 
phia  was  evacuated,  found  it  necessary  to  make 
an  extensive  circuit,  and  cross  that  river  higher 
up,  at  Coryell's  ferry.  The  movements  of  the 
enemy  were  so  very  slow,  as  to  strengthen  the 
opinion,  that  a  general  engagement  was  wished 
for;  and  as  this,  according  to  the  plan  setdcd 
in  council,  was  to  be  avoided  by  the  American 
army,  he  kept  possession  of  the  high  g^unds  in 
Jersey,  which  enabled  him  to  retain  a  ehoicCy 
either  of  coming  to,  or  avoiding  an  action;  aad 
at  the  same  time,  to  continue  in  the  direct  course 
to  cover  the  important  passes  in  theiiigfaiands, 
if  there  should  be  any  indications  of  an  inten*. 
tion  to  make  a  rapid  movement  against  them. 
He  crossed  tlie  river  on  the  22d,  and  remained 
the  23d  at  Hopewell,  in  the  high  country 
adjacent  to  the  ferry. 

General  Arnold,  whose  wounds  were  not 
yet  sufficiently  healed  to  fit  him  for  active  ser^ 
vice,  was  appointed  to  take  possession  of  Phi- 
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Ipiiia.  He  was  directed  to  detach  from  chap,  viu. 
lee  about  ibur  hundred  Continental  troops,  irra. 
m  many  mfitia  as  could  be  colleeted  in  the 
^  And  the  adjacent  country,  to  advance  on 
pear  of  the  enemy.  If  genend  Cadwalader 
Id  be  prevailed  on  to  command  them,  he 
•named  by  Washington  for  that  service,  as 
ifficer  in  whom  fiiU  confidence  might  be 
ed.  Cadwalader  engaged  in  it  with  alacrity, 
oould  only  add  to  his  Continental  force 
It  fifty  volunteers  from  Philadelphia,  and 
itlbrty  militia  from  the  neighbourhood, 

»«ame  out  under  general  Lacy.  

fhilt  at  Hopewell,  Morgan  was  detached    J""^^- 

I  orders  to  gain  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy, 

use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  annoy  it.        


T  Henry  Clinton  was  now  encamped  at  and  J"^^ 
It  AUentown.  The  main  body  of  the 
siican  army  was  in  Hopewell  township, 
it'five  miles  from  Princeton.  Major  general 
Itetison  with  the  Jersey  militia,  consisting 
bout  one  thousand  men,  and  a  brigade  of 
tincntal  troops  commanded  by  Maxwell, 
^4>n  tiie  left  flank  towards  the  rear  of  the 
§tfi  General  Cadwalader  with  Jackson's 
Inent,  and  a  very  few  militia,  was  entirely 
bcir  rear;  and  colonel  Morgan  with  his 
nent  of  six  hundred  men,  was  on  their 
t.  These  detachments  were  furnished  with 
iMby  general  Dickenson,  and  were  ordered 
Mss  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
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CHAP.  VIII.  keep  up  a  constant  communication  with  At 
1778.    commander  in  chief,  who  proposed  to  regulate 
his  movements  by  those  of  the  hostile  army. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  concarrent 
opinion  of  the  general  officers. against  risking 
an  action,  Washington  appears  to  have  been 
very  strongly  inclined  to  that  measure.  With 
a  mind  of  uncommon  firmness,  .he  possessed  a 
temper  enterprising,  as  well  as  cautious,  ind 
could  not  readily  be  persuaded  that,  with  ai 
army  he  believed  to  be  rather  superior  in  point 
of  numbers  to  the  enemy,  he  put  too  mudiai 
hazard  by  fighting  him.  His  general  oficm 
therefore  were  again  assembled,  and  the  situ- 
ation of  the  two  armies  once  more  submitted 

councuof    to  them.      His  own,  exclusive  of  Maxwell's 

war  called      ■•      .  ••  •  «• 

by  g^erai^  brigade,  was  stated  to  amount,  according  to  a 
fSSJtat.  fi^^d  return  received  a  few  days  before,  to  ten 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  elective 
rank  and  file.  The  force  of  the  enemy  toaU 
not  be  so  accurately  stated,  but  was  believed 
to  be  rather  less  than  ten  thousand.  This  was  . 
the  seventh  day  since  the  evacuation  of  Hula- 
delphia,  and  in  that  time,  the  British  army  had 
marched  less  than  forty  miles.  They  were  by 
the  latest  advices  in  two  columns,  the  one  oo 
the  AUentown,  and  the  other  on  the  Borden- 
town  road. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  asked, 
whether  it  would  be  advisable,  of  choice,  to 
hazard  a  general  action  ?   and  if  it   would, 


tacking  the 
enemy  on 
their  march. 
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Hrhetiber  it  should  be  brought  on  by  an  imme-  chap.  v»l 
cliate  general  attack,  by  a  partial  attack,  or  by    1778. 
taking  such  a  position  as  must  compel  the  enemy 
to  become  the  assailants? 

'If  the  council  should  be  of  opinion  that  it 
«raa  \  unadvisable  to  hazard  an  engagement, 
tben-he  asked  what  measures  could  be  taken, 
nith  safety  to  the  army,  to  annoy  the  enemy 
in  Ma  march,  should  he  proceed  through  the 

fBi 

The  same  opinion  respecting  a  general 
which  had  been  given  the  day  before 
lihe  movement  from  Valley  forge,  was  repeated. 
The  proposition  was  peremptorily  and  decidedly 
n^jatived.  But  it  was  proposed  to  streng^en 
Ibe  corps  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  with 
a  fe-enfi3rcement  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  to 
act  as  occasion  might  serve ;  and  that  the  main 
body  rf  the  army  should  preserve  a  relative 
(Mhaition,  so  as  to  be  able  to  act  as  circumstances 
ihould  require. 

..In  pursuance  of  this  opinion  of  his  military 
cxMmcil,  a  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  select 
naen,  under  brigadier  general  Scott,  was  imme- 
diately formed,  and  marched  to  the  lines ;  and 
the  next  day  the  army  moved  forward  to  King- 
ston. 

Though  every  general  officer  except  Wayne 
iiad  signed  the  opinion  given  on  the  24th,  -re- 
|iecting  the  strength  of  this  last  detachment, 
^et  the  council  had  on  that  point  been  nearly 
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CHAP.  VIII  equally  divided*  Those  who  were  decided^ 
1778;  against  hazarding  a  serious  action,  either  ge- 
neral or  partial,  conceived  the  number  agreed 
on  competent  to  every  purpose  which  oogiit  to 
be  contemplated;  while  others,  who  privalely 
wished  to  bring  on  something  more  than  1^ 
skirmishing,  but  had  not  sufficient  confidenee 
in  themselves  to  hazard  the  responsibility  ol 
openly  advising  the  measure,  were  deairous  of 
augmenting  it  to  two  thousand,  or  two  tfrtfy^<T»i^ 
five  hundred  men. 

Theopimon      General  Washington  stiU  retained  his  indi- 

^uf^  nation  to  engage  the  enemy,  and  finding  hisasdf 
supported  by  the  private  wishes  of  someofioert 
whom  he  highly  valued,  he  determined  to  take 
his  measures  on  his  own  responaibility,  and 
without  calling  another  council.  Hearii^  tbal 
the  enemy  were  on  their  march  towards  Moo^ 

mouth  court-house,  he  resolved  still  farther  to 

J"""-  strengthen  the  forces  on  the  lines ;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  dispatched  bii-^ 
gadier  general  Wayne  with  a  further  dctachmCDt 
of  one  thousand  select  men.  As  the  Contiocotai 
troops  now  in  front  of  the  main  army  amounted 
to  at  least  four  thousand  men,  a  number  belicTcd 
to  be  capable  of  rendering  the  service  expected 
from  them,  he  deemed  it  proper  to  employ  s 
major  general  to  collect  and  command  diein. 

This  tour  of  duty,  major  general  Lee  had  a 
right  to  claim.  But  as  he  was  openly  and 
strongly  against  hazarding  even  a  partial  en- 
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gement,   and  expected  that,   in  conformity  cmap.  vm* 
th:  the  advice  signed  by  all  the  general  offi-     irrs. 
rs'then  in  camp,  with  one  single  exception, 
tiling  would  be  attempted  further  than  merely 

reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and  restrain  plun- 
ring  parties,  he  showed  no  disposition  to 
iert*his  claim,  and  very  readily  assenting  to 
t  private  wishes  of  general  Washington, 
it  the  command  should  be  given  to  an  oflBcer 
lose  view  of  the  service  comported  more 
th  his  own;  yielded  this  important  tour 
doty  to  La  Fayette.  The  orders  given  this  , 
neral  were,  to  proceed  immediately  with  the 
tachment,  and  to  form  a  junction  as  expe- 
tiously  as  possible  with  that  under  general 
btt;  to  use  the  most  effectual  means  for 
ining  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  rear,  and 
riJig  them  every  degree  of  annoyance.  All 
» Continental  parties  on  the  lines  were  placed 
dcr  his  command,  and  he  was  directed  to 
:e  such  measures  in  concert  with  general 
ickenson,  as  would  most  impede  the  march 

die  enemy,  and  occasion  them  the  greatest 
ss.  For  these  purposes,  he  was  to  attack 
*m  as  occasion  might  require  by  detachment, 
d,  if  a  proper  opening  should  be  given,  he 
IS  to  act  against  them  with  the  whole  force 
der  his  command. 

A  letter  was  at  the  same  time  addressed  to 
QCial  Dickenson,  placing  the  militia  under 
5  orders  of  La  Fayette, 
voi^iii.  3o 
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cHAP.viiL  These  dispositions  and  orders  manifest  very 
irrs.  conclusively  the  intention  and  wish  of  die  com. 
mander  in  chief.  They  could  scarcely  bil  to 
bring  on  an  engagement.  Wayne  had  openly 
espoused  that  measure,  and  Fayette,  in  council, 
although  he  joined  in  the  opinion  against  seeking 
a  general  action,  had  been  in  favour  of  a  partial 
one ;  and  would,  therefore,  if  any  proper  occa- 
sion  offered,  certainly  attack  with  his  whole 
force,  which  would  as  certainly  produce  such 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  as  would 
render  it  proper  to  support  him  with  the  whole 
army.  He  was  accompanied  too  by  colonel 
Hamilton,  who  felt  the  strongest  desire  to  sig- 
nalize the  detachment,  and  to  accomplish  aD 
the  wishes  of  the  commander  in  chief. 

Immediately  after  detaching  this  additional 

body  of  troops,   the   whole   army   moved  to 

Cranberry,  in  order  to  be  sufficiently  near  to 

jane2fi.    support  thcm.     They  reached  that  place  about 

nine  o'clock  next  morning. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  weather,  a  heavy 
storm,  and  a  temporary  want  of  provisions, 
prevented  the  army  from  resuming  its  marcli 
that  day.  The  advanced  corps  being  differently 
circumstanced,  had  pressed  forward,  and  taken 
a  position  on  the  Monmouth  road,  about  five 
miles  in  rear  of  the  enemy,  with  the  intention 
of  attacking  them  next  morning  on  their  march. 
It  was  found  too  remote,  and  too  far  on  the 
right,  to  be  supported  in  case  of  action,  and 
orders  were  therefore  sent  to  the  marquis,  to 
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le  off  by  his  left  towards  Englishtown,    These  chap.  vm. 
rders  were  executed  early  in  the  morning  of    irre* 
deSTth. 

Although  general  Lee  had  at  first  been  dis- 
osed  to  yield  the  advanced  party  to  La  Fayette  J""^  ^- 
rom  an  opinion  that  no  effective  service  was 
fitended,  and  that  his  station  in  the'  army  was 
lore  honourable,  that  officer  had  scarcely 
larched,  when  Lee  began  to  regret  this  decision. 
[c  perceived  that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the 
cneral  officers,  a  greater  importance  was  at- 
iched  to  this  command,  than  he  had  allowed  it; 
ad  that  his  reputation  was  in  danger  of  being 
1  some  degree  impaired^  by  connecting  his 
trenuous  opposition  to  even  a  partial  action, 
dth  his  afterwards  declining  the  command  of 
very  strong  detachment,  which  it  was  expected 
rould  fall  in  with,  and  engage  the  rear  of  the 
nemy.  He  therefore  now  solicited  very  ear- 
estly  for  the  command  he  had  before  declined 
ccepting. 

To  relieve  the  feelings  of  Lee  without 
rounding  those  of  La  Fayette,  general  Wash- 
igton  detached  him  with  two  other  brigades 
y  Englishtown,  to  support  the  marquis.  He 
rould  of  course  have  the  direction  of  the  whole 
tmt  division,  which  Would  now  amount  to 
ve  thousand  men ;  but  it  was  expressly  stip. 
lated,  that  if  any  enterprise  had  been  already 
rmed  by  La  Fayette,  it  should  be  proceeded 
ithy  in  like  manner  as  if  the  commanding 
3o3 
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CHAP,  vm  officer  had  not  been  changed.  To  this  condi- 
1778.  tion,  Lee  acceded,  and  with  two  additional 
brigades  joined  the  front  division  of  the  annj, 
the  whole  of  which  was  now  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  encamped  at  Englishtown.  The 
main  army  also  moved  forward  about  three 
miles  in  his  rear.  Morgan's  corps  still  hovered 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  British,  and  general 
Dickenson  on  their  left. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had.  taken  a  very  strong 
position.  He  was  encamped  on  the  higb. 
grounds  about  Monmouth  court  hotise,  having 
his  right  flank  in  the  skirt  of  a  small  wood, 
while  his  left  was  secured  by  a  very  thick  one, 
and  a  morass  running  towards  his  rear.  His 
whole  front  was  also  covered  by  a  wood,  and, 
for  a  considerable  distance  towards  his  left,  by 
a  morass. 

This  position  seemed  unassailable,  and  the 
enemy  were  within  twelve  miles  of  the  high 
grounds  about  Middletown,  after  their  reach- 
ing which,  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt 
any  thing  against  them,  witli  a  prospect  of 
success. 

Under  these  circumstances,  general  Wash- 
ington determined  to  attack  their  rear  the  mo- 
ment they  should  move  from  their  ground. 
This  determination  was  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  general  Lee,  who  was  ordered  to 
make  his  dispositions  for  the  attack ,  and  to 
keep  his  troops  constantly  lying  on  their  arms, 
that  he  might  be  in  readiness  to  take  advantage 
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the  first  movement  of  the  enemy,     Corres-  chap.  vm. 
mding  orders  were  also  given  to  the  rear  divi-    irrs. 
on  of  the  army. 

About  five  in  the  morning,  intelligence  was  Jq»c«. 
:ccived  from  general  Dicjcenson,  that  the  front 
'  the  enemy  was  in  motion.  The  troops  were 
imediately  put  under  arms,  and  orders  were 
spatched  by  an  aid-du-camp  to  general  Lee, 
recting  him  to  move  on  and  attack  the  rear, 
unless  there  should  be  powerful  reasons  to 
c  contrary."  He  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
rmed,  that  the  main  army  would  be  on  its 
arch  to  support  him. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  perceived  from  the 
^pearances  on  his  flanks  and  rear  on  the  27th, 
at  the  American  army  was  in  his  neighbour- 
Hydj  and  had  therefore  changed  the  order  of 
s  march.  The  whole  baggage  was  placed 
idfer  the  care  of  general  Knyphausen,  while 
e  strength  and  flower  of  his  army,  entirely 
lincumbered,  formed  the  rear  division,  which 
as  placed  under  the  particular  command  of 
rd  Comwallis,  and  was  accompanied  by  sir 
emy  in  person. 

To  avoid  pressing  on  general  Knyphausen, 
omwallis  remained  on  his  ground  until  about 
gbt  o'clock,  and  then  descending  from  the 
nghts  of  Freehold,  into  a  plain  of  about  three 
Ues  in  extent,  took  up  his  line  of  march  in 
ar  of  the  front  division.*" 

^Letter  o/nr  Henry  Clinton, 
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CHAP.  viiL      On   receiving  the   orders  which    had  been 
1778.    given  in  the  preceding  evening,  and  repeated 
in  the  morning,  general  Lee  had  made  the  dis- 
positions necessary  for  their  execution;  and, 
soon  after  the  rear  of  the  enemy  was  in  motioD, 
he  prepared  to  attack  it.     General  Dickenson 
had  been  directed  to  detach  some  of  his  best 
troops,  to  take  such  a  position  as  to  co^opcMt 
with  him ;  and  Morgan  also  was  ordered  to  act 
on  their  right  flank,  but  with  so  much  cautioa, 
as  to  be  able  readily  to  extricate  himself,  and 
form  a  junction  with  Lee,  should  it  be  neces- 
sary. 

He  appeared  on  the  heights  of  Freehold 
soon  after  the  enemy  had  left  them,  and  follow- 
ing the  British  into  the  plain,  gave  directions 
to  general  Wayne  to  attack  their  covering  party 
in  the  rear  so  as  to  halt  them,  but  not  to  press 
them  sufficiently  either  to  force  them  up  to  the 
main  body,  or  to  draw  re-enforcements  from 
thence  to  their  aid.  In  the  mean-time,  he  pro- 
posed  to  gain  their  front  by  a  shorter  road  on 
their  left,  and  entirely  intercepting  their  com- 
munication with  the  line,  to  bear  them  off  before 
they  could  be  assisted. 

While  in  the  execution  of  this  design,  a 
gentleman  of  general  Washington's  suite  came 
up  to  gain  intelligence,  and  to  him,  Lee  com- 
municated his  present  object. 

Before  he  reached  the  point  of  destination^ 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  were 
in  much  greater  force  than  had  been  expected. 
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elligence  on  this  subject  was  very  con-  chap,  viil 
y,  and  the  face  of  the  country,  which    irrs. 
)od  deal  covered  with  woods,  was  well 
td  to  conceal  the  truth.     He  therefore 

it  advisable  to  reconnoitre  them  in 
and  to  satisfy  himself,  from  his  own 
f  their  numbers. 

enry  Clinton,  soon  after  the  rear  divi- 
s  in  full  march,  had  received  intelli- 
lat  a  column  of  the  Americans  was  on 
flank.  This  being  a  corps  of  militia, 
n  dispersed,  and  the  march  continued, 
lis  rear  guard  had  descended  from  the 
5  saw  it  followed  by  a  strong  corps, 
:er  which,  a  cannonade  upon  it  was 
iced  from  some  pieces  of  artillery  com- 

by  colonel  Oswald,  and  at  the  same 
t  received  intelligence  that  a  respectable 
d  shown  itself  on  both  his  flanks.  Be- 
i,  design  to  have  been  formed  on  his 
!,  which  in  the  defiles  through  which  it 
pass,  would  be  considerably  e:sposed, 
mined,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  the 
Bvrith  which  it  was  threatened,  to  attack 
ps  in  his  rear  with  all  his  force,  so  vi- 
r,  as  to  compel  them  to  call  off  those  on 
:s.  This  induced  him  to  march  back 
le  rear  division,  which  movement  was 
,  as  Lee  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
itring  to  the  front  of  the  wood  which 
1  the  plain  that  has  been  mentioned* 
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CHAP.  Via  He  soon  perceived  himself  to  have  been  mis- 
.1778.  taken  in  the  force  which  formed  the  rear  of  the 
British;  but  he  yet  proposed  to  engage  on  that 
ground,  although  his  judgment,  as  was  after- 
wards stated  by  himself  on  an  inquiry  into  his 
conduct,  disapproved  of  it ;  there  being  a  mo- 
rass immediately  in  his  rear,  which  could  not 
be  passed  without  difficulty,  and  which  would 
necessarily  impede  the  arrival  of  re-enforce- 
ments to  his  aid,  and  embarass  his  retreat 
should  he  be  finally  overpowered. 

This  was  about  10  o'clock.  While  bodi 
armies  were  preparing  for  action,  and  perform- 
ing those  previous  manoeuvres  which  each 
deemed  necessary,  general  Scott  (as  stated  by 
general  Lee)  mistook  an  oblique  march  of  an 
American  column  for  a  retreat;  and,  in  the 
apprehension  of  being  abandoned,  left  his  po- 
sition, and  repassed  the  ravine  in  his  rear. 

Being  himself  of  opinion,  that  the  ground  oa 
which  the  army  was  dra>vn  up  was  by  no  means 
favourable  to  them,  Lee  did  not  correct  the 
error  Soott  had  committed,  but  directed  the 
whole  detachment  to  regain  the  heights  they 
had  passed. 

He  was  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  some 
slight  skirmishing  ensued  during  this  retr<^ade 
movement,  in  which  very  little  damage  vras 
done  on  either  side. 

When  the  first  firing  announced  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  the  rear  of  the  army 
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threw  off  their  packs,  and  advanced  rapidly  to  chap  vhk 
the  support  of  the  front.  As  they  approached  1778. 
the  scene  of  action,  general  Washington,  who. 
Jiad  received  no  intelligence  from  Lee  notifying 
his  retreat,  rode  forward;  and  about  noon, 
after  the  army  had  marched  about  five  miles, 
to  his  utter  astonishment  and  mortification, 
met  the  advanced  corps  retiring  before  the 
enemy,  without  having  made  a  single  effort  to 
maintain  their  ground.  Those  whom  he  first 
feW  in  with,  neither  understood  the  motives 
which  had  governed  general  Lee,  nor  his  pre- 
sent  design ;  and  could  give  no  other  informa- 
tion than  that,  by  his  orders,  they  had  fled 
without  fighting. 

General  Washington  rode  to  the  rear  of  the 
division,  which  he  found  closely  pressed. 
There  he  met  Lee,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  terms 
of  some  warmth,  implying  disapprobation  of  his  * 
conduct.  He  also  gave  immediate  orders  to 
the  regiments  commanded  by  colonel  Stewart, 
and  lieutenant  colonel  Ramsay,  to  form  on  a 
piece  of  ground  which  he  deemed  proper  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  enemy,  who  were 
advancing  rapidly  on  thenn"  General  Lee  was 
then  ordered  to  take  proper  measures  with  the 
residue  of  his  force  to  stop  the  British  column 
on  that  ground,  and  the  commander  in  chief 
rode  back  himself  to  arrange  the  rear  division 
of  the  army. 

VOL.   III.  3  p 
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citAP.vm.      These  orders  were  executed  with  firmnesSi 
1778.    A  sharp  cotiflict  ensued,  and  when  forced  from 
He  attacks    thc  grouud  on  which  he  had  been  placed,  Lee 
Mon^*^   brought  off  his  troops  in  good  order,  and  was 
then  directed  to  form  in  the  rear  of  English- 
town. 

The  check  thus  given  the  enemy  aflbrded 
time  to  draw  up  the  left  wing  and  second  line 
of  the  American  army  on  an  eminence,  and  in 
a  wood,  in  the  rear,  covered  by  a  morass  in 
front.  Lord  Sterling,  who  commanded  the 
left  wing,  brought  up  some  field  pieces  which 
played  with  considerable  effect  on  the  enemy, 
who  had  passed  the  morass,  and  were  pressing 
on  to  the  charge.  These  pieces,  with  thc  aid 
of  several  parties  of  infantry  detached  for  thc 
purpose,  effectually  put  a  stop  to  their  advance. 
The  right  wing  of  the  army  was  for  the  day 
commanded  by  general  Greene.  For  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  march,  and  to  prevent  thc  ene- 
my from  turning  the  right  flank,  he  had  been 
ordered  to  file  off  by  the  new  church,  two 
miles  from  Englishtown,  and  to  fall  into  the 
Monmouth  road,  a  small  distance  in  the  rear 
of  the  court-house,  while  thc  residue  of  the 
army  proceeded  directly  to  that  place.  He  had 
advanced  on  this  road  considerably  to  thc  right, 
and  rather  beyond  the  ground  on  which  thc 
armies  were  now  engaged,  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  retreat  of  the  party  commanded 
by  Lee,  and  of  the  new  disposition  of  the  troops 
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occasioned  by  that  circumstance.     He  imme-  chap,  vm. 
diately  changed  his  route,  and  marching  up     irrs. 
with  the  wing  he  commanded,  took  a  very 
advantageous  position  on  the  right. 

Finding  themselves  warmly  opposed  in  front,  T*«act^^ 
the  enemy  attempted  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  »°^**^^»^- 
the  American  army,  but  were  repulsed,  and 
driven  back  by  parties  of  infantry  detached  to 
oppose  theiQ.  They  then  attempted  the  right 
with  as  little  success.  General  Greene  had 
advanced  a  body  of  troops  with  artillery  to  a 
commanding  piece  of  ground  in  his  front,  which 
not  only  disappointed  their  design  of  turning 
the  right,  but  severely  enfiladed  tli«  party  which 
yet  remained  in  front  of  the  left  wing.  At  this 
moment,  general  Wayne  was  advanced  with  a 
body  of  infantry  to  engage  them  in  front,  who 
kept  up  so  hot  and  well  directed  a  fire  of  mus- 
ketry, that  they  soon  gave  way,  and  withdrew 
behind  the  ravine,  to  the  ground  on  which  the 
first  halt  had  been  made,  where  the  action  had 
commenced  immediately  after  the  arrival  of 
general  Washington. 

Here  the  British  line  was  formed  on  very 
strong  ground.  Both  flanks  were  secured  by 
thick  woods,  and  morasses,  while  their  front 
could  only  be  reached  through  a  narrow  pass. 
The  day  had  been  intensely  hot,  and  the  troops 
were  very  much  fatigued.  Notwithstanding 
this  circumstance,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  enemy  could  be  approached,  general  Wash- 
3p2 
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CHAP.  VIII.  ington  resolved  to    renew   the    engagement 
1778.    For  this  purpose,  he  ordered  brigadier  genend 
Poor,  with  his  own  and  the  Carolina  brigade, 
to  gain  their  right  flank,  while  Woodford  with 
his  brigade,  should  turn  their  left,    At  the 
same  time  the  artillery  were  ordered  to  advance 
and  play  on  them  in  front.    These  orders  were 
obeyed  with  alacrity,  but  the  impediments  on 
the  flanks  of  the  enemy  were  so  considerable, 
that  before  they  could  be  overcome,  and  the 
troops  could  approach  them  near  enough  to 
commence   the   attack,    it  was   nearly  dark. 
Under  these   circumstances,    it   was  thought 
most    advisable    to    defer  further   operations 
until  next  morning.    For  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing them  with  the  return -of  lig^  the 
brigades  which    had    been    detached  to  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy,  confinued  on  their  ground 
through  the  night,  and  the  other  troops  lay  on 
their  arms  in  the  field  of  battle,  in  order  to  be 
in  perfect  readiness  to  support  them.    General 
Washington,  who  had  through  the  day  been 
extremely   active,  and   entirely    regardless  of 
personal  danger,  passed  the  night  in  his  cloak 
in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers. 

In  the  mean-time,  the  British  were  employed 
in  removing  their  wounded.  About  midnight, 
they  marched  away  in  such  silence,  that  their 
retreat  was  effected  without  the  knowledge  (rf 
general  Poor,  though  he  lay  very  near  them. 

As  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  the  high 
grounds  about  Middletown  would  be  gained  by 
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the  enemy  before  it  would  be  practicable  to  chap,  viil 
overtake  them,  in  which  position  they  could  irrs. 
not  be  attacked  with  any  advantage ;  as  the  face 
of  the  country  afforded  no  prospect  of  opposing 
their  embarkation;  and  as  the  battle  already 
fought  had  terminated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  a  general  impression  favourable  to  the 
reputation  of  the  American  arms ;  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  relinquish  the  pursuit.  Leaving 
the  Jersey  brigade,  Morgan's  corps,  and  some 
other  light  troop*  to  hover  about  them,  to 
countenance  desertion,  and  protect  the  country 
froih  their  depredations,  it  was  resolved  to 
move  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  the  Hudson, 
and  take  a  position  which  should  effectually 
cover  the  important  passes  in  the  highlands. 

The  commander  in  chief  was  very  highly 
gratified  ivith  the  conduct  of  his  troops  in  this 
action.  Their  behaviour,  he  said,  after  they 
recovered  from  the  first  surprise  occasioned  by 
the  unexpected  retreat  of  the  advanced  corps, 
could  not  be  surpassed.  General  Wayne  was 
particularly  mentioned.  His  conduct  and 
bravery,  it  was  declared,  merited  peculiar  com- 
mendation. The  artillery  too  were  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  high  praise.  Both  the  ofiicers  and 
men  of  that  corps  who  were  engaged  were  said 
to  have  distinguished  themselves  in  a  remark- 
able  manner. 


*  The  militia  had  returned  to  their  homes  immediately 
after  the  action. 
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cHAP.vin.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  thp  battle  of 
irrs.  Monmouth  was  eight  officers  and  sixty-one 
privates  killed,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  wounded.  Among  the  slain  were  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Bonner  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
major  Dickenson  of  Virginia,  both  of  whom 
were  much  regretted.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
were  missing,  but  of  these,  a  considerable 
number  afterwards  rejoined  their  regiments. 

In  his  official  letter,  sir  Henry  Clinton  states 
his  dead  and  missing  at  four  officers,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  privates ;  his  wounded, 
at  sixteen  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
four  privates.  This  account,  so  far  as  req)ects 
the  dead,  cannot  be  correct,  as  four  officers, 
and  two  hundred  and  forty-five  privates  were 
buried  on  the  field  by  persons  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  who  made  their  report  to  the 
commander  in  chief;  and  some  few  were  after- 
wards  found  and  buried,  so  as  to  increase  the 
number  to  nearly  three  hundred.  The  uncom* 
mon  heat  of  the  day  was  fatal  to  several  on  both 
sides. 

As  usual,  when  a  battle  has  not  been  decisive, 
both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  the  advantage  was  certainly 
with  the  British ;  in  the  latter  part,  it  may  be 
pronounced,  with  equal  certainty,  to  have  been 
with  the  Americans.  They  maintained  their 
ground,  repulsed  the  enemy  by  whom  they 
were  attacked,  were  prevented  only  by  the  night 
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Gmd  the  retreat  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  from  chap,  vhl 
renewing  the  action,  and  suffered  in  killed  and    irrs. 
wounded  less  than  their  adversaries. 

It  is  true,  that  sir  Henry  Clinton  effected 
what  he  states  to  have  been  his  principal  object, 
which  was  to  save  his  baggage.  But  when  it 
is  recollected,  that  the  general  officers  of  the 
American  army  had,  in  full  council,  decided 
against  hazarding  an  action,  that  this  advice 
must,  of  necessity,  have  trammeled  the  conduct, 
and  circumscribed  the  views  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  he  will  be  admitted  to  have  effected 
no  inconsiderable  object,  in  giving  the  Amer- 
ican  arms  the  appearance  of  superiority  which 
was  certainly  acquired  by  this  engagement. 

Independent  of  the  loss  sustained  in  this 
action,  the  British  army  was  considerably 
weakened  in  its  way  from  Philadelphia  to  New- 
York.  About  one  hundred  prisoners  were 
made,  and  near  a  thousand  soldiers,  principally 
foreigners,  many  of  whom  had  married  in  Phi- 
ladelphia,  deserted  the  British  standard  during 
the  march. 

Whilst  the  armies  were  traversing  the  Jerseys, 
Gates,  who  commanded  on  the  North  river,  by 
a  well  timed  and  judicious  movement  down  the 
Hudson,  which  was  highly  approved  by  general 
Washington,  threatened  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  the  garrison  of  that  place 
from  re-enforcing  sir  Henry  Clinton,  sliould 
such  a  measure  be  contemplated. 
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CHAP.  viiL     The  conduct  of  Lee  was  very  generally  dis- 
IT78.    approved.     As,  however,  he  had  possessed  t 
large  share  of  the  confidence  and  good  opinion 
of  the  commander  in  chief,  it  is  probable  that 
explanations  might  have  been  made,  which 
would,  have  rescued  him  from  the  imputations 
cast  on  him,  and  have  restored  him  to  the  es- 
teem  of  the  army,  could  his  haughty  temper 
have  brooked  the  indignity  he  believed  to  have 
been  offered  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  General 
Washington  had  taken  no  measures  in  coDse- 
quence  of  the  events  of  that  day,  and  probaUj 
would  have  come  to  no  resolution  concerning 
them,  without  an  amicable  explanation,  when 
he  received  from  Lee  a  letter,  expressed  in 
very  unbecoming  terms,  in  which  he  manifestly 
assumed  the  station  of  a  superior,  and  required 
reparation  for  the  injury  sustained  Srom  the 
very  singular  expressions  said  to  have  been 
used  on  the  day  of  the  action  by  the  coaunander 
in  chief. 
June  30.        This  letter  was  answered  after  due  delibera- 
tion by  an  assurance,  that  so  soon  as  circum- 
stances would  admit  of  an  inquiry,  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  justifying  himself  to 
the  army,  to  America,  and  to  the  world  in 
general,  or  of  convincing  them  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  disobedience  of  orders,  andmis- 
'    behaviour  before  the  enemy.     On  the  same 
day,  on  Lee's  expressing  a  wish  for  a  speedy 
investigation  of  his  conduct,  and  for  a  court 
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artial,  rather  than  a  court  of  inquiry,  he  was  chap,  vul 
rested.  *  irrs* 

First.     For  disobedience  of  orders  in   not  Genial  Lee 
tacking  the  enemy  on  the  28th  of  June  agree-  hisbchavioar 
>ly  to  repeated  instructions.  war^dJ 

Secondly.     For   misbehaviour   before   theS'S** 
lemy  on  the  same  day,  in  making  an  unne- 
ssary,  disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat. 
Thirdly.  For  disrespect  to  the  commander 

chief  in  two  letters. 

Previous  to  the  arrest,  and  to  the  answer 
yen  to  the  first  letter  received  from  general 
?e,  accusations  against  his  conduct  had  been 
ade  by  several  officers  of  his  detachment,  and 
rticularly  by  generals  Wayne  and  Scott,  in 
lich  the  transactions  of  the  day,  not  being 
*11  understood,  were  represented  in  colours 
uch  more  unfavourable  to  Lee,  than  those 
lich  on  a  full  investigation  they  afterwards 
>re.  These  representations,  most  probably, 
educed  the  strength  of  the  expressions  con- 
ned in  the  second  article  of  the  charge.  A  couit-mar. 
urt-martial  was  soon  called,  over  which  lord  ^o  try  him. 

'  Sentenced  to 

erling  presided,  and,  after  a  very  tedious  fo/SJS^ 
vestigation,  Lee  was  found  guilty  of  all  the 
arges  exhibited  against  him,  and  sentenced 
be  suspended  for  one  year.  This  sentence 
IS  afterwards,  though  with  some  hesitation, 
iproved  almost  imanimously  by  congress. 
lie  court  softened  in  some  degree  the  severity 
the  second  charge,  by  finding  him  guilty, 

VOL.   III.  3  <i 
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CHAP,  via  not  in  its  very  words,  but  of  misbehaviour  be- 
1778.  fore  the  enemy  by  making  an  unnecessary, 
and,  in  some  few  instances,  a  disorderly  retreat 
Lee  defended  himself  with  his  accust(mied 
ability.  He  proved  that,  after  the  retreat  bad 
commenced  in  consequence  of  general  Scott's . 
repassing  the  ravine  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  he  had  designed  to  form  on  the  first 
advantageous  ground  he  should  find,  and  that 
in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some 
other  officers,  no  safe  and  advantageous  position 
had  presented  itself  until  he  piet  general  Wash- 
ington ;  at  which  time  it  was  his  intention,  to 
fight  the  enemy  on  the  very  ground  afterwards 
t^en  by  that  officer.  He  su^ested  a  variety 
of  reasons  justifying  his  retreat,  which,  if  they 
do  not  absolutely  establish  its  propriety,  yet 
give  it  so  questionable  a  form,  as  to  render  it 
probable  that  a  public  examination  never  would 
have  taken  place,  could  his  proud  spirit  hxft 
stooped  to  offer  explanation  instead  of  outrage 
to  the  commander  in  chief. 

His  suspension  gave  very  general  satisfaction 
through  the  army.  Without  being  roasters  of 
his  conduct  as  a  military  man  in  making  the 
retreat,  they  perfectly  understood  the  kisult 
offered  their  general  by  his  letters,  and,  wh^er 
rightly  or  not,  believed  his  object  to  have  been 
to  disgrace  Washington,  and  obtain  for  him- 
self the  supreme  command.  So  devotedly 
were  all  ranks  attached  to  their  general,  Aat 
the  mere  suspicion  of  such  a  design,  ^ould 
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have  rendered  his  further  continuance  in  the  chap,  rm. 
army  extremely  difficult.  1778. 

Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  on  the 
propriety  of  retreating  before  the  enemy,  it 
seems  difficult  to  justify  either  the  omission  to 
keep  the  commander  in  chief  continually  in- 
formed of  his  situation  and  intentions,  or  the 
very  rude  letters  written  after  the  action  was 
over. 

Congress  was  highly  gratified  with  the  sue- nie  daub 

of  coosrcM 

cess  which  attended  their  arms  at  Monmouth.  g*J^^ 
In   a  resolution   which  passed  unanimously,  ]!![d1&LMra7 
their  thanks  were  given  to  general  Washington,  c^intb?^ 
for  the  activity  with  which  he  marched  from  Moqmoqtk 
the  camp  at  Valley  forge,    in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy;  for  his  distinguished  exertions  in  form- 
ing the  line  of  battle ;  and  for  his  great  good 
conduct  in  the  action :  and.  he  was  requested  to 
signify  the  thanks  of  congress  to  the  officers  and 
men  under  his  command,    who  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  conduct  and  valour  in  the 
battle. 

The  attention  of  general  Washington  was 
now  turned  principally  to  the  North  rivw, 
towards  which  the  march  of  his  army  was  di- 
rected, with  the  intention  of  continuing  some 
time  about  Haverstraw. 

After  remaining  a  few   days   on   the   high 
grounds  of  Middletown,  sir  Henry  Clinton  pro-     joiyi. 
ceeded  to  Sandy  hook,    where  he  passed  his 
army  over  to  New  York. 

3q,2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Count  D'Estaing  arrives  on  the  coast  of  Virginia  witb  a 
French  fleet  under  his  command.... He  meditates  sn  at« 
tack  on  the  British  fleet  at  New  York,  but  is  obfiged  to 
relinquish  it... .Sails  out  to  Rhode  Island)  and  arrives  of 
Newport.. ..Sails  to  attack  lord  Howe,  who  appears  oS 
Rhode  Island.... Both  fleets  dispersed  by  a  stona....Ge- 
neral  Sullivan  lays  siege  to  Newport.. ..D'Estaing  returns 
to  NewiK>rt,  and  against  the  solicitations  of  Siilliyan, 
sails  for  Boston  to  refit....Sulliyan,  in  one  of  his  gcnenl 
orders,  makes  use  of  e^cpressions  which  offend  the  coofll 
•  ....In  consequence  of  the  departure  of  the  French  fleets 
Sullivan  raises  the  siege  of  Newport.— Action  between 
Sullivan  and  the  British  army....SulIivan  retreats  with 
his  army  to  the  continent.—Count  D'Estaing  expretaet 
to  congress  his  dissatisfaction  with  general  SiiUiTaD-«* 
General  Washington  labours  to  heal  these  discontents, 
in  which  he  succeeds....Lord  Howe  resigns  the  com- 
mand  of  the  British  fleet....Colonel  Baylor's  regiment 
surprised....Captain  Donop,  with  his  corps,  attacked  by 
colonel  Butler^  and  defeated..*.£xpedition  of  the  British 
against  Egg  harbour..«.Pula8ki  surprisedi  and  his  in* 
fantry  cut  off*. 


^JJ^:    Before  general  Washington  could  reach 

the  ground  he  designed  to  occupy,  intelligence 

Count        was  received  that  a  very  powerful  French  fleet, 

D'Est.iing  *    * 

£c*^rof  u^^l^^  ^he  command  of  the  count  D'Estaing, 
V^T-  had  appeared  .off  Chingoteague  inlet,  the 
JSJi^is*"  northern  extremity  of  the  coast  of  Virginia. 

commaiid. 

The  count  had  sailed  from  Toulon  the  13th 
of  April,  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and 
six  frigates,  having  on  board  a  respectable  body 
of  land  forces.     His  destination  was  the  lOcla- 
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ware ;  and  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  chap,ix. 
that  he  would  find  the  British  fleet  in  that  river,  177S. 
and  their  army  in  Philadelphia.  A  very  un- 
common continuance  of  adverse  winds  pro- 
tracted the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  to  the 
extraordinary  length  of  eighty,  seven  days. 
This  unusual,  and  to  the  English,  providential 
circumstance,  saved  both  their  fleet  and  army. 
A  passage  of  seventy- five  days  would  have 
brought  D'Estaing  to  the  Delaware,  while 
Howe  was  yet  within  the  capes ;  and  such  was 
the  decided  superiority  of  the  French  force, 
that  the  British  fleet  must  inevitably  have  been 
destroyed,  or  have  fallen  into  their  hands. 
Such  an  event  must  have  been  certainly  and 
quickly  succeeded  by  the  destruction  of  their 
army. 

On  his  reaching  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  Hemeditat» 
the  count  announced  his  arrival  to  c^'^gr^ss;  J^^J^ 
and,  having  failed  in  accomplishing  his  first  ^^*S^ 
object,  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  New  York,  '^^""'^'^ 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  attack  the  British 
fleet  in  the  harbour  of  that  place. 

Here  again  the  enemy  were  indebted  for  their 
safety  to  some  fortunate  incidents. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  winter  the 
violence  of  the  storms  had  broken  through  the  . 
narrow  isthmus  by  which  Sandy  hook  was  con- 
nected with  the  continent,  and  had  converted 
the  peninsula  into  an  absolute  island.  This 
rendered  it  necessary  to  pass  over  the  army 
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CHAP.  IX.  from  the  main  to  the  hook,  on  a  bridge  of 
1778.    boats,  which  would  have  been  impracticajblei 
if  obstructed   by  the    French   fleet.      It  was 
effected  the  very  day  on  which  D'Estaing  ap- 
peared off  Chingoteague  inlet, 
juiyu.        At  Paramus,  in  Jersey,  general  Washington 
received  a  letter  from  the  president  of  congress, 
advising   him   of  this    important    event,  and 
requesting  that  he  would  concert  measures  with 
the  count  for  conjoint  and  offensive  operations. 
The  next  day,  he  received  a  second  letter  aa 
the  same  subject,  containing  two  resolutions 
of  congress,  the  one  directing  him  to  co-operate 
with  the  French  admiral,  and  the  other  author- 
izing him  to  call  on  the  states,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  New  Jersey  inclusive,  for  such  aids 
from  their  militia  as  he  might  deem  necessary 
for  the  operations,  which  might  be  agreed  on. 
He  determined  immediately  to  proceed  to 
the  White   Plains;    from   whence^   the  army 
might    with    more    facility    co-operate  in  the 
execution  of  any  attempt  which  might  be  made 
by  the  fleet,  and  dispatched  lieutenant  colonel 
Laurens,    one  of  his  aids-de-camp,    a  young 
gentleman  distinguished  for  his  military  and 
civil  accomplishments,  with  every  information 
relative  to  the  enemy,  as  well  as  to  his  own 
army,  of  which  he  was  himself  possessed,  and 
which  might  be  useful  to  D'Estaing.     Lieu- 
tenant   colonel    Laurens   was    authorized  to 
consult  on  future  conjoint  operations,  and  to 
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establish  conventional  signals  for  the  purpose  of  chap,  ix. 
facilitating  the  communication  of  intelligence.  1778. 
At  the  same  time,  persons  supposed  to  be  best 
acquainted  with  the  water  on  the  bar,  and  in 
the  harbour,  and  who  were  superior  in  point 
of  character  to  ordinary  pilots,  were  sought 
out  and  dispatched  to  the  count  D'Estaing,  in 
order  to  furnish  the  information  which  might 
determine  him  respecting  the  proposition  for 
attacking  the  British  fleet  in  the  harbour;  and, 
if  that  resolution  should  be  taken,  to  give  him 
their  aid  towards  its  execution. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  off*  the  hook, 
the  French  admiral  dispatched  major  De  Chouin, 
a  gentleman  of  his  family,  to  general  Wash- 
ington, for  the  purpose  of  communicating  fully 
his  views,  and  the  strength  of  his  fleet.  The 
first  object  of  D'Estaing  was  to  attack  the 
British  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  New  York.  If 
this  should  be  found  impracticable,  he  was 
then  desirous  of  turning  his  attention  to  Rhode 
Island.  To  assist  in  coming  to  a  result  on 
these  enterprises,  lieutenant  colonel  Hamilton 
was  immediately  dispatched  with  such  further 
communications  as  had  suggested  themselves 
since  the  departure  of  lieutenant  colonel  Lau- 
rens. 

From  the  inquiries  made  by  general  Wash- 
ington, he  apprehended  that  the  water  on  the 
bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  was  not  of 
fluflicient  depth  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
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cHAP.Du  largest  ships  of  the  French  fleet,  without  much 
1778*    difficulty  and  danger.     Should  such  be  the  fiict, 
the  attempt  would  be  too  hazardous  to  be  ad* 
visable,  and  must  necessarily  be  abandoned. 
That  the  least  possible  inconvenience  might  be 
sustained  from  this  circumstance,  he  very  pro- 
vidently turned  his  attention  to  those  measure^ 
which  would  be  necessary  for  an  enterprise  to 
be  undertaken,  on  the  failure  of  that  contem- 
plated against  New  York. 

General  Sullivan  had  been  detached  in  the 
preceding  winter,  to  command  the  troops  io 
Rhode  Island,  and  directions  were  now  given 
him  to  call  on  the  New  England  states,  imnc- 
diately  to  furnish  their  quotas  of  militia,  so  as  to 
make  his  army  strong  enough  to  ensure  success 
to  the  enterprise  against  the  enemy  in  Rbode 
Island,  should  it  be  determined  on.  He  was 
also  directed  to  prepare  magazines^  to  collect 
the  boats  necessary  for  a  descent,  to  engage 
the  best  pilots,  and  to  make  himself  perfectif 
master  of  the  situation  and  strength  of  the 
enemy  both  by  land  and  s^a. 
jo>y«^  As  the  opinion,  that  the  attack  on  New  York 
would  be  unadvisable,  gained  strength  firom  the 
information  received  in  its  support,  the  marqoia 
de  La  Fayette  was  detached  with  two  brigades 
to  join  general  Sullivan  at  Providence,  and  to 
put  himself  under  the  command  of  that  officer. 
The  next  day,  lieutenant  colonel  Hamilton  it» 
turned  to  camp  with  the  final  determinatioQ  of 
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:ount  D'Estaing  to  relinquish  the  medi-  chap.ix. 
.  attack  on  the  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  New    1778. 
:,  in  consequence  of  the  impracticability 
issing  the  bar  at  the  hook, 
^neral  Greene  was  immediately  ordered  to 
Je  Island,  of  which  state  he  was  a  native, 
where  he  possessed  great  influence,    for 
purpose  of  commanding  under  Sullivan ; 
lieutenant  colonel  Laurens  was  also  di- 
:d  to  proceed  thither ;  and,  attaching  him- 
:o  the  French  admiral,  to  facilitate  as  much 
3ssible  all  his  views,  by  procuring  what- 

might  contribute  to   give   them    efiect ; 

which,  he  was  to  act  with  the  army  under 
van. 

Estaing  had  come  to  anchor,  and  continued 
out  the  hook  for  eleven  days.  During 
time,  great  part  of  which  was  employed 
aking  the  necessary  soundings,  and  obtain- 
the  requisite   information   respecting  the 

and  the  harbour,  the  wind  had  been  so 
fc^ourable  that,  had  even  the  depth  of  the 
r  admitted  of  an  attack,  it  could  not  have 

made.  So  long  therefore  as  the  count 
ktained  his  position,  the  expectation  that 
ould  seize  the  first  fair  wijid  to  force  his 
into  the  harbour,  was  kept  up ;  and  the 
arations  to  receive  him  were  such  as 
Ltened  a  very  serious  conflict. 
lie  naval  force  under  lord  Howe  consisted 
X  ships  of  the  line  and  four  of  fifty  guns, 

)L.   III.  3  R 
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CHAP.  IX.  with  a  number  of  frigates  and  smaller  ^essek 
1778.  Though  their  original  crews  were  insufficient, 
yet  from  the  uncommon  spirit  which  pervaded 
the  whole  body  of  seamen  at  the  place,  they 
were  soon  well  manned,  as  well  as  ably  offi- 
cered. A  degree  of  indignant  resentment  at 
the  interference  of  France  in  what  was  termed 
a  domestic  quarrel,  seemed  to  call  forth  a  much 
greater  display  of  courage,  and  of  zeal,  than 
would  probably  have  been  exhibited  on  an  or- 
dinary occasion.  The  ardour  which  prevailed 
through  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  tran^iort 
service,  extended  itself  to  all  ranks  of  people, 
who  offered  themselves  as  volunteers^  and  the 
masters  and  mates  of  the  merchantmen  at  New 
York,  took  their  stations  at  the  guns  widi  the 
common  sailors.  This  spirit  was  guided  by 
an  officer  of  distinguished  talents,  who,  having 
received  notice  of  thie  arrival  of  the  French  fleet 
on  the  coast  some  days  before  its  appearance  off 
the  hook,  had  commenced  the  best  dispositioDS 
for  its  reception,  which  were  completed  while 
it  lay  at  anchor  in  their  view.  With  these 
advantages,  the  success  of  an  attempt  to  fiwce 
a  passage  into  the  harbour  might  well  have 
been  questioned.*^ 

When  D'Estaing  weighed  anchor,  and  his 
fleet  was  put  in  motion,  the  wind  and  tide  were 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  passage  of  the  btf, 

•*  jinnual  HfgisUr, 
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which  it  was  supposed  he  intended  to  attempt,  chap,  ix^ 
It  was  to  the  British  admiral  and  general  a  1778. 
moment  of  awful  expectation.  The  atten^pt^ 
if  successful,  must  have  been  attended  with 
the  loss  of  both  their  fleet  and  army;  if  unfor- 
tunate, a  brilliant  victory,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  assailants,  might  be  contemplated  as  its 
almost  certain  consequences.  Their  suspense 
however  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  fleet 
got  under  sail,  and,  steering  towards  the  south, 
was  soon  out  of  sight.^ 

An  expedition  against  Rhode  Island  having  saiit 


oat  to 
Rhode  Uland^ 


now  been  decided  on,  the  count,  after  standing  and  urives 
southwardly  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Dela- 
ware, changed  his  course;  and,  on  the  25th  of 
July,  the  whole,  fleet  appeared  off  Newport, 
and  cast  anchor  about  five  miles  from  that  place, 
just  without  Brenton's  ledge. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
New  York,  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  the 
troops  at  Newport,  had  made  considerable 
detachments  from  his  army  to  re -enforce  major 
general  Pigot,  who  commanded  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  garrison  now  amounted  to  about  six 
thousand  eflfectives.  The  main  body  lay  in 
Newport,  a  town  situated  on  the  west  of  the 
isthmus  which  connects  the  southern  with  the 
northern,  and  principal  part  of  the  island,  and 
"which  was  defended  by  a  chain  of  redoubts 

^  Ramsay  • 
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CHAP.  IX.  stretching  almost  across  the  island  from  eastts 
1778.  west,  on  some  high  grounds  north  of  the  town, 
ancj  by  batteries  facing  the  water.  Some  other 
works  occupied  by  small  detachments  had  been 
thrown  up  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  to 
prevent  a  descent  from  the  adjacent  continent; 
and  three  regiments  were  posted  on  Connanicut 
island,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Newport/     . 

The  American  army  under  general  Sollivan 
lay  on  the  main,  about  the  town  of  Providence. 

There  are  three  entrances  to  Rhode  Island. 
One  to  the  east  called  Seaconnet,  or  the  eastern 
passage ;  another  on  the  west  of  the  island, 
between  it  and  Connanicut,  called  the  main 
channel ;  and  a  third  on  the  west  of  Connani- 
cut called  the  West  or  Naraganset  passage;  this 
unites  with  the  main  channel  at  the  north  end 
of  Connanicut  island.  Each  of  these  passages 
was  guarded  by  several  small  frigates,  and  gal- 
lies,  which  were  immediately  destroyed  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
who  stationed  some  ships  of  war  both  in  tbe 
Seaconnet  and  Naraganset  passages,  while  they 
effectually  blocked  up  the  main  channel  by 
anchoring  at  its  mouth. ^  General  SuUi>'an 
went  on  board  the  admiral  soonailer  his  arrival, 
and  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  allied  forces 
was  concerted. 

It  was  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
seize  Connanicut  island,    but  this  place  wis 


^Annual  Register.  b  Ibid, 
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immediately  evacuated  by  general  Pigot,  who  caiAP.ix. 
Tcry  judiciously  concentred  his  whole  force  irrs. 
about  Newport.  It  was  then  determined  that 
the  allied  arms  should  be  directed,  as  soon  as 
possible,  against  that  town.  According  to 
the  plan  of  attack  which  had  been  concerted, 
the  fleet  was  to  enter  the  harbour,  and  land 
the  troops  of  his  christian  majesty  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Dyer's  island.  The  Americans  were  to 
land  at  the  same  time  on  the  opposite  coast, 
under  cover  of  the  guns  of  a  frigate.  Thus 
they  would  be  within  the  works  which  had 
been  erected  on  the  north  end  of  the  island 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  descent  from 
the  continent.  With  those  works  it  was  not 
designed  to  intermeddle,  because  the  troops 
stationed  in  them  would  fall  of  course,  if  the 
main  body  should  be  subdued. 

To  be  in  readiness  for  the  execution  of  this " 
plan,  general  Greene  marched  a  detachment  of 
Continental  and  state  troops  with  some  militia 
to  Tiverton,  which  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the 
East  channel. 

Although  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet 
had  animated  the  whole  country,  and  inspired 
very  generally  the  hope  of  speedily  terminating 
the  arduous  and  distressing  conflict,  by  the 
total  destruction  of  the  British  forces  in  Ame- 
rica;  although  even  before  the  receipt  of  the 
letters  from  general  Washington  directing  im- 
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CHAP,  ix^  mediate  preparations  for  the  expedition  against 
1778.  Rhode  Island,  which  might  eventually  take 
place,  general  Sullivan  had,  on  the  arrival  of 
re-enforcements  from  New  York,  called  on  tbe 
states  for  aids  of  militia ;  yet  the  delays  inse- 
parable from  measures  to  bring  husbandmen 
into  the  field  as  soldiers,  and  the  difficulties  at 
drawing  them  from  their  farms,  were  suck, 
that  operations  of  the  last  importance,  exposed 
inevitably  to  great  hazards  by  delay,  were 
necessarily  suspended.  To  avoid  this  was  the 
more  to  be  desired,  because  the  success  of  tk 
enterprise  essentially  depended  on  maintaining 
the  superiority  at  sea,  which  there  was  much 
reason  to  apprehend  would  be  wrested  from 
them,  since  intelligence  had  been  received  that 
considerable  re-enforcements  to  the  British 
fleet  might  be  expected.  An  additional  motive 
for  urging  the  utmost  dispatch  was  that  eveiy 
day  the  works  of  the  enemy  were  strengthened, 
and  additional  impediments  were  sunk  in  such 
places  as  might  obstruct  the  approaches  hf 
water  to  their  most  important  batteries.* 

As  the  militia  of  Massachussetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  who  were  principally  volunteers, 

*  The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  at  this  time  so  bighy  that 
a  great  body  of  volunteers  offered  themselves  for  the  M^ 
vice,  and  thus  there  was  less  delay  on  this  occaskmt  ^ 
less  interruption  given  to  the  labour  of  the  country  thiB 
in  almost  any  other,  where  a  large  body  of  militii  fe  W 
be  called  out. 
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approached,    general  Sullivan  joined   general  chap.ix. 
Greene  at  Tiverton,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the    1778. 
fleet  should  enter  the  main  channel  immediately,  August «. 
and  that  the  descent  should  be  made  the  suc- 
ceeding day. 

In  execution  of  this  plan,  the  ships  of  war 
entered  the  channel,  and  passed  the  British 
tuitteries  into  the  harbour,  without  receiving, 
or  doing  any  considerable  damage. 

The  militia  not  arriving  precisely  at  the  time 
they  were  expected,  general  Sullivan  could 
not  hazard  the  attack,  and  stated  to  the  count, 
the  necessity  of  postponing  it  yet  another  day. 
Meanwhile,  the  preparations  for  the  descent 
being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  the  troops  were 
recalled  in  the  night  from  the  north  end  of  the 
island  into  the  lines  at  Newport.  This  was 
not  perceived  by  general  Sullivan  until  the 
next  morning.  On  discovering  it,  he  at  once 
determined  to  avail  himself  of  that  circum- 
stance, and  take  immediate  possession  of  the 
works  which  had  been  abandoned.  He  was 
induced  to  do  this  from  an  apprehension  that 
the  British  might  possibly  return  to  them. 

The  whole  army,  in  conformity  with  this 


resolution  crossed  the  east  passage,  and  landed  ^'"''»- 
on  the  north  end  of  Rhode  Island.  Information 
of  this  movement  was  immediately  given  to  the 
admiral,  who  highly  resented  the  indelicacy 
supposed  to  have  been  committed  by  Sullivan 
in  landing  before  the  French,  and  without 
consulting  him. 
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CHAP.  IX.       Unfortunately,  some  previous  difficulties  on 
1778.    subjects  of  mere  punctilio  had  been  created 
The  count  D'Estaing  was  a  land,  as  well  as  sea 
ofEcer,  and  held  the  high  rank  of  lieutenant 
general  in  the   service   of  France.     SulUvan 
being  only  a  major  general,  it  had  been  appre- 
hended that  the  service  might  sustain  some 
injury  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding 
on  this  delicate  point,  and  general  Washington 
had  suggested  to  him  the  necessity  of  taking 
every  precaution  to  avoid  it.     This,  it  wis 
supposed,  had  been  effected  in  their  first  coo? 
ference,  at  which  time  it  was  agreed  that  tlie 
Americans  should  land  first,  after  which,  the 
French  should  land,  to  be  commanded  b;  tbe 
count  D'Estaing  in  person.     The  motives  fcr 
this  arrangement  are  not  stated,  but,  most  pro- 
bably, it   was   made   in   consequence  of  the 
superior  numbers   of  the   Americans,  or  on 
some  other  account,  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
promotion  of  the  object  at  that  time  coatem* 
plated.     Either  his  own  after  reflections,  or 
the  suggestions  of  others^  dissatisfied  the  count 
with  it,  and  he  insisted  that  the  descent  should 
be  made  on  both  sides  of  the  island  precisely 
at  the  same  instant,  and  that  one  wing  of  tbe 
American  army   should  be   attached  to  the 
French,  and  land  with  them.    He  also  declined 
commanding  in  person,  and  wished  the  marquis 
de  La  Fayette  to  take  charge  of  the  French 
troops,  as  well  as  of  the  Americans  attached  to 
them. 
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This  alteration  of  the  plan,  it  was  feared,  chap.ix. 
would  endanger  both  parts,  and,  though  not  1778. 
without  difficulty,  D'Estaing  was  prevailed  on 
to  consent  that  his  demand  should  be  reduced 
from  one  wing  of  the  American  army  to  one 
thousand  militia.  When  afterwards,  general 
Sullivan  crossed  over  into  the  island  before  the 
time  to  which  he  had  himself  postponed  the 
descent,  and  without  giving  previous  notice  to 
the  count  of  this  movement,  some  suspicions 
seem  to  have  been  excited,  that  the  measure 
was  taken  with  other  views  than  those  which 
were  assigned;  and  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  ill  humour  was  manifested  on  the  occasion. 
He  refused  to  answer  Sullivan's  letter,  and 
*char^d  lieutenant  colonel  Fleury  who  deli- 
vered  it,  with  being  more  of  an  American  than 
a  Frenchman,  and  with  prefering  the  interests 
and  honour  of  the  former  to  those  of  the  latter. 

At  this  time, 'a  British  fleet  appeared,  which, 
after  sailing  close  into  the  land,  and  communi- 
eating'  with  general  Pigot,  withdrew  some  dis- 
tance, and  came  to  anchor  off  point  Judith 
just  without  the  narrow  inlet  leading  into  the 
harbour. 

After  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  desti- 
nation of  the  count  D'Estaing  was  America, 
he  Mras  followed  by  a  squadron  of  twelve  ships 
of  the  line  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Byron,  who  was  designed  to  relieve  lord  Howe, 
that  nobleman  having  solicited  his  recall.  The 
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CHAP.  IX.  vessels  composing  this  squadron,  meeting  with 
irrs.    weather  unusually  bad  for  the  season,  and  being 
separated  in  different   storms,    arrived,   after 
lingering  through  a  tedious  passage,  scattered, 
broken,  sickly,  dismasted,' or  otherwise  da- 
maged, in  various  degrees  of  distress,  on  dif- 
ferent and  remote  parts  of  the  coast  of  America. 
Between  the  departure  of  D'Estaing  from  the 
hook  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  the  30th  of  that 
month,   the   Renown  of  fifty  guns  from  the 
West  Indies,  the  Raisonable,  and  Centurion  of 
sixty-four,  and  fifty,  from  Hallifax,  and  the 
Cornwall  (belonging  to  Byron's  squadron)  all 
arrived  at  Sandy  hook.** 

This  addition  to  the  British  fleet,  though  it 
left  lord  Howe  considerably  inferior  to  the 
count  D'Estaing  in  point  of  force,  was  suffi- 
cient to  determine  him  to  attempt  the  relief  of 
Newport.  After  being  detained  some  time  by 
contrary  winds,  he  sailed  from  New  York  on 
the  sixth,  and  on  the  ninth-  appeared  in  sight 
of  the  French  fleet,  before  the  intelligence  of 
his  departure,  which,  so  soon  as  it  could  be 
obtained  was  transmitted  by  general  Washing, 
ton,  had  been  received  by  the  Admiral. 
S^ioRi  ^^^  wind  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  set 
2^^^  directly  into  the  harbour,  so  that  it  was  impos- 


Angast 


sible  to  get  out  of  it;  but  the  next  morning, 
iJ^^it  shifted  suddenly  to  the  northeast,  and  the 


^  Annual  Regiiter, 
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count  determined  to  stand  out  to  sea,  and  give  chap.k. 
the  enemy  batde.     Previous  to  his  Leaving    1778. 
port,  he  informed  general  Sullivan  that,  on  his 
return,  he  would  land  his  men  as  that  officer 
should  advise. 

The  French  fleet  sailing  but  of  port  with  a 
.wind  which  blew  directly  on  the  British,  had 
of  course  the  weather  gage;  which  being 
deemed  by  lord  Howe  too  great  an  advantage 
to  be  added  to  their  superior  weight  of  metal, 
was  an  object  for  which  he  determined  to  con- 
tend  with  all  the  skill  and  judgment  he  pos- 
sessed. He  therefore  weighed  anchor,  and  stood 
out  to  sea.  He  was  followed  by  D'Estaing, 
and  both  fleets  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

The  militia  had  now  arrived,  and  Sullivan's 
army  amounted  to  about  ten  thousand  men. 
Some  objections  were  made  by  La  Fayette  to 
}iis  commencing  operations  before  the  return 
of  D'Elstaing.  That  officer  apprehended  that 
the  French  admiral  would  once  more  feel  him- 
self wounded  by  the  circumstance,  that  measures 
were  taken  against  the  enemy  without  his 
co-operation;  and  therefore  advised  that  the 
army  should  be  advanced  to  a  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newport,  but  should  not 
break  ground  until  the  count  should  be  in  rea- 
diness  to  act  in  concert  with  them.  It  was 
extremely  desirable  to  avoid  whatever  might 
give  ofiFence  to  the  great  ally  on  whose  assis- 
tance so  much  depended ;  but  time  was  deemed 
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ci^Afi.tx.  of  SO  much  importance  to  an  army  which  could 

ITTS.    not  long  be  kept  together,  that  this  advice  wai 

over-ruled,  and  it  was  determined  to  open  the 

trenches,  and  commence  the  siege  immediately. 

Angnttia.  Before  this  determination  could  be  put  in 
execution,  a  furious  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
came  up  from  the  northeast,  which  blew  down, 
and  almost  irreparably  ruined,  all  the  tents, 
rendered  the  arms  unfit  for  immediate  use,  and 
damaged  the  ammunition,  of  which  fifty  rounds 
per  man  had  just  been  delivered.  The  soldien 
having  no  shelter,  su£Pered  extremely,  andseve^ 
ral  perished  in  the  storm,  which  continued  for 
three  days. 

On  the  return  of  fair  weather,  as  soon  as  the 
arms  could  be  cleaned  and  fresh  ammunition 
given  out,  the  army  moved  towards  the  lines, 
and  encamped  between  two  and  three  miles 


Fifteenth    from  thc  towu  of  Ncwport.     The  succeeding 
General  spm.  morning,  the  siege  was  commenced,  and  con* 
toNeSlST  tinued  without  any  material  circumstance  fo 
several  days. 

The  situation  of  the  American  army,  which 
had  as  yet  received  no  intelligence  from  the 
admiral,  and  was  entirely  uncertain  of  his  fiitc, 
had  become  e:itremely  critical.  Re-enfinte- 
ments  might  now  without  interruption  be 
thrown  into  Newport,  so  as  to  give  the  enemy 
the  superiority  in  point  of  streng^,  and  not 
only  defeat  the  ente^rise,  but  render  their  re- 
treat from  the  island  entirely  insecure.    On 
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the  evening  of  the  19th  their  anxieties  on  this  oiaf.ix, 
subject  were  relieved  for  a  moment,  by  the    arra. 
re-q>pearance  of  the  fleet. 

The  two  admirals,  desirous  the  one  of  gaining, 
and  the  other  of  retaining  the  advantage  of  the 
wind,  had  employed  two  days  in  manoeuvring 
without  coming  to  action.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  second,  they  were  on  the  point  of  en- 
gaging,  when  they  were  separated  by  the  violent  Both  fleets 
storm  which  had  been  felt  so  severely  on.shore»« 
and  which  dispersed  and  did  great  damage  to 
both  fleets.  Some  single  vessels  afterwards 
fell  in  with  each  other,  but  no  important,  cap. 
ture  was  made,  and  both  fleets  retired  in  a  very 
shattered  condition,  the  one  to  the  harbour  of 
New  York,  and  the  other  to  that  of  Newport. 

A  letter  was  immediately  dispatched  from  x>'EetaiQg 

^  ^  retnrnt  to 

D'Estaing  to  Sullivan  informing  him  that,  in  Jjj^gg^j 
pursuance  of  orders  from  the  king,  and  of  the  SSi'rf^ 
advice  of  all  his  officers,  he  had  taken  the  reso-  ^"^'bw 

too  to  ncfit* 

lution  to  carry  the  fleet  to  Boston. 

His  instructions  were  to  sail  for  Boston  if  the 
fleet  should  meet  with  any  disaster,  or  if  a 
superior  British  fleet  should  appear  on  the 
coast. 

The  injuries  sustained  from  the  storm,  and 
the  information  which  had  been  received  that 
Byron  had  arrived,  were  considered  as  pro- 
ducing the  very  state  of  things  contemplated  by 
his  instructions,  and  it  had  been  determined  to 
obey  them. 
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cH\p.  nc.  This  communication  threw  Sullivan  and  his 
1778.  army  into  despair.  Success,  without  the  ^d  of 
the  fleet,  could  not  be  hoped  for;  and  they  had 
counted  with  ahnost  absolute  certainty  on  a 
brilliant  termination  of  the  enterprise.  General 
Greene,  and  the  marquis  de  La  Fayette  were 
directed  to  wait  on  the  admiral  with  a  letter 
from  Sullivan,  remonstrating  against  this  reso- 
lution, and  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
induce  him  to  change  it. 

They  represented  to  him  the  certainty  of 
carrying  the  garrison,  if  he  would  only  co-ope- 
rate with  them  for  two  days.  The  plan  they 
proposed  vrds  to  land  on  the  southern  part  of 
the  island,  witliin  all  the  works  erected  for 
defence,  against  which  their  present  operations 
were  directed,  a  measure  which  would  very 
much  abridge  the  duration  of  the  siege,  but 
which  could  not  be  attempted  without  the  aid 
of  the  fleet.  They  pressed  very  strongly  on 
him  the  importance  of  this  event  to  France,  as 
well  as  to  America. 

They  also  urged  the  danger  of  carrying  the 
fleet  in  its  present  shattered  state,  through 
such  a  difficult  navigation  as  that  over  the 
shoals  of  Nantucket;  the  facility  with  which  it 
might  be  repaired  at  Newpwt;  the  superiority 
of  its  present  station  over  the  harbour  of 
Boston  for  distressing  the  enemy ;  and  thai,  in 
the  event  of  the  arrival  of  a  superior  fleet, 
Boston  offered  no  advantages  over  Newport. 
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It  might  with  equal  edse  be  blocked  up,  atid  chap.ix^ 
could  not  be  so  readily  defended.  To  these  irra. 
observations  they  added,  that  the  expeditioil 
had  been  undertaken  on  condition  that  the 
French  fleet  and  army  should  co-operate  with 
them;  that  in  confidence  of  this  co-operltion, 
stores  to  a  very  great  amount  had  been  brought 
on  the  island,  and  that  to  abandon  it  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  would  be  a  reproach 
and  disgrace  to  their  arms.  Tjo  be  deserted  at 
such  a  critical  moment  would  have  a  very  per- 
nicious influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Ameri* 
can  people,  and  would  furnish  their  internal 
foes,  as  well  as  the  common  enemy,  with  the 
means  of  animadverting  very  severely  on  their 
prospects,  fropi  an  alliance  with  those,  who 
could  desert  them  under  circumstances  such  as 
the  present.  They  concluded  with  wishing 
that  the  utmost  harmony  and  confidence  might 
subsist  between  the  two  nations,  and  especidly 
between  their  ofiicers;  and  entreated  the  admi- 
ral, if  any  personal  indiscretions  had  appeared 
in  conducting  the  expedition,  not  to  permit 
them  to  operate  a  prejudice  to  the  common 
cause. 

.  Whatever  weight  these  observations  might 
be  entitled  to^  and  whatever  impression  they 
might  have  made  on  the  count,  he  continued  im- 
movable in  the  determination  he  had  formed. . 
In  making  a  representation  of  this  conver- 
sation,   general  Greene  stated    the    principal 
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caiAP.ix.  officers  on  board  the  fleet  to  have  been  the 
irre.  enemies  of  D'Estaing.  He  was  properly  a 
land  officer,  and  they  were  dissatisfied  with  his 
appointment  to  command  them  in  the  navy. 
They  were,  therefore,  determined,  as  much  as 
possible  to  thwart  his  measures ;  and  to  pre- 
vent, wherever  it  could  be  justified,  his  achiev- 
ing any  brilliant  exploit  which  might  redound 
to  his  reputation.  In  this  temper,  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  and 
unanimously  persevered  in  advising  him  to 
relinquish  the  enterprise,  and  sail  for  Boston. 
He  could  not  venture,  with  such  instructions, 
to  act  against  their  unanimous  opinion;  and 
although  he  seemed  himself  disposed  to  re-enter 
the  harbour,  yet,  under  their  influence,  he 
declined  doing  so,  and  sailed  from  the  island. 
On  the  return  of  Greene  andXa  Fayette,  Sul- 
livan, who  was  chagrined  beyond  measure  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  so  fair  an  occasion  to 
distinguish  himself,  and  render  service  to  his 
country,  made  yet  another  effort  to  retain  the 
fleet.  He  addressed  a  second  letter  to  the 
admiral,  remonstrating  against  his  withdrawing 
from  the  enterprise,  and  pressing  him,  in  any 
event,  to  leave  his  land  forces.  Lieutenant 
colonel  Laurens,  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  was 
also  charged  with  a  protest  signed  by  all  the 
general  officers  of  the  American  army  in  Rhode 
Island,  except  Fayette,  remonstrating  against 
the  measure  in  terms  of  great  earnestness,  and 
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crating,  with  some  additions,  the  arguments  <9iap.ix, 
ch  had  already  beeii  urged  by  general  irrs. 
ene  without  effect.  The  fleet  having  sailed, 
rift  privateer  was  engaged  to  take  colonel 
rens  on  board,  and  pursue  it.  He  soon 
took  the  count,  and  delivered  the  dis- 
hes. That  officer  was  niuch  displeased 
I  the  protest,  and  continued  his  voyage  to 
ton. 

'hus  abandoned  by  the  fleet,  Sullivan  called 
general  officers  of  his  army  to  consult  them 
:he  propriety  of  continuing  the  siege,  of  * 
mpting  the  place  by  storm,  or  of  retreating 
i  the  stores  from  the  island. 
e  stated  his  actual  force  to  consist  of  about 
thousand  rank  and  file,  inducting  artille-^ 
;  and  that  a  re-enforcement  of  about  three 
isand  militia  might  be  expected  in  a  few 
i.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was  estimated, 
>rding"to  the  best  computation  he  could 
;e,  at  six  thousand. 

.  disposition  was  at  first  manifested  to 
mpt  an  assault,  if  five  thousand  volunteers 
r  had  seen  nine  months  service,  could  be 
lined  for  the  enterprise;  but  the  departure  m ronse- 

*  *  qoeiice  of  the 

le  fleet  had  so  discouraged  the  militia,  that  ^^^^ 
requisite  number  could  not  be  had;  and,  J^';^^- 
few  days,  the  army  was  reduced  by  deser-  N^^n.^^ 

to  little  more  than  five  thousand  men. 

s  produced  a  determination  to  raise  the  ^^^s^^^ 

OL.  III.  3  T 
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CHAP.  IX.  siege,  and  retire  to  the  north  end  of  the  islandi 
I7r«.    there  to  fortify  and  wait  for  events. 

They  were  thus  tenacious  of  the  ground  they 
had  gained,  in  the  hope  that  D'Estaing  might 
yet  return  in  time  to  accomplish  the  object  for 
which  the  expedition  had  been  undertaken. 
To  prevail  on  him  to  do  so,  general  Hancock 
and  the  marquis  de  La  Fayette  set  out  for 
Boston ;  the  former  to  expedite  the  repairs  of 
the  vessels,  and  the  latter  to  use  the  influence 
which  his  high  rank  and  character  gave  him 
with  the  admiral. 

August  sfl.  In  the  night,  the  camp  before  Newport  was 
broken  up  in  great  silence,  and  the  army 
retired  unobserved  towards  the  works  on  the 
north  end  of  the  island.  The  rear  was  covered 
by  colonels  Livingston  and  Laurens,  who  com- 
manded light  parties  on  both  the  east  and  west 
road. 

Aogottso.  Very  early  in  the  morning,  the  retreat  was 
discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately 
followed  in  two  columns,  and  were  engaged  on 
each  road,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
by  Livingston,  and  Laurens,  w^ho  were  occa- 
sionally  re-enforced,  but  were  directed  to  retreat 
slowly,  and  in  order,  to  the  fortified  camp  now 
occupied  by  the  army.  These  orders  were 
executed  with  great  judgment,  and  the  action 
was  kept  up  with  skill  and  spirit  until  the  enemy 
were  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Americans,  who  were  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  ground  of  their 
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^ampment.      The  light  troops   were   then  chap,  ix. 

ected   to  fell   back.      The  British   formed    1778. 

Quaker  hill,  a  very  strong  piece  of  ground, 

nething  more  than  a  mile  in  front  of  the 

nerican  line. 

Sullivan's  rear  was  covered  by  strong  works, 

i  in  his  front  somewhat  to  the  right,  was  a 

loubt.     In  this  position  the  two  armies  can- 

ladcd  each  other  for  some  time,  and  several 

rmishes  continued  to  take  place  in  front  of 

th  lines,  until  about  two  o'clock,  when  the 

jmy  advanced  in  force,  attempted  to  turn  the 

ht  flank,   and  made   demonstrations  of  an 

ention  to  dislodge  general  Greene,  who  com- 

inded  the  right  wing,  from  the  redoubt  in  its 

nt. 

Four  regular  regiments  were  moved  forward  Action 

meet  them,   but  these  not   being  strong  ^^^jjjJJ* 
>ugh  to  check  them,  general  Greene  advanced  *™^' 
th  two  other  regiments  of  Continental  troops, 
i  Lovell's  brigade  of  militia,  and  the  action 

a   short  time   was   very   warm.     Colonel 
idngston's  regiment  was  ordered  by  Sullivan 

re-enforce  the  right,  and  after  a  very 
irp  engagement  for  about  half  an  hour,  the 
;my  gave  way,  and  retreated  to  Quaker  hill 
lere  they  had  first  formed.  The  cannonade 
s  renewed,  and  kept  up  with  some  slight 
irmishes  of  small  parties  until  night. 
Fn  the  accounts  given  of  this  action  both  by 
Uivan  and  Greene,  the  American  troops  are 
3t  2 
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CHAP.  IX.  said  to  have  shown  great  firmness,  and  to  have 
irrs.  moved  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  with  the  cool- 
ness and  regularity  of  veterans.  Very  parti- 
cular praise  was  bestowed  on  colonel  Livingston, 
and  lieutenant  colonel  Laurens,  especially  on 
the  latter.  He  was  declared  by  Greene  to  have 
displayed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  talents  of 
a  partisan,  and  of  a  genef  al.  Colonel  Jacksoo, 
lieutenant  colonel  Livingston,  lieutenant  colonel 
Fleury,  and  major  Talbot,  were  also  particu* 
larly  mentioned. 

According  to  the  return  made  by  general 
,  Sullivan,  his  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  mis- 
sing, was  two  hundred  and  eleven.  Aniong 
the  slain,  were  four  subaltern  officers,  and 
among  the  wounded,  one  captain,  and  eight 
subalterns.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  sup- 
posed to  be  more  considerable.  The  return  of 
general  Pigot,  who,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
claimed  the  advantage,  states  it  at  two  hundred 
and  sixty. 

Aogait3o.  The  next  day,  a  cannonade  was  kept  up  by 
both  armies,  but  -neither  thought  proper  to 
attack  the  other.  The  British  were  waiting 
for  a  strong  re- enforcement  which  they  expected, 
and  Sullivan  had  at  length  determined  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  the  island. 

Intelligence  had  been  given  some  few  days 

before  by  the  commander  in  chief,  of  several 

^  transports  being  in  the  Sound,  and  of  a  body 

of  the  enemy  having  passed  over  to  Long  Island. 
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e  had  at  the  same  time  suggested  to  Sullivan,  chap.  ix. 
kC  necessity  of  securing  his  retreat  from  Rhode  irre* 
dand,  should  such  a  measure  become  neces- 
iry.  A  letter  was  now  received,  giving  him 
srtain  information  that  a  large  ^body  of  troops 
ad  sailed,  most  probably,  for  the  relief  of 
ewport;  and,  without  ordering  him  to  retreat 
»  the  continent,  a  very  decided  opinion  was 
anifested  that  such  a  movement  had  become 
•oper. 

Very  fortunately,  the  re- enforcement,  which 
insisted  of  four  thousand  men  commanded  by 
r  Henry  Clinton  in  person,  was  delayed  by 
Iverse  winds,  until  the  letter  from  general 
/'ashington  giving  notice  of  its  leaving  sailed, 
as  received.  The  resolution  to  evacuate  the 
land  was  immediately  formed. 

Throughout  the  day,  Sullivan,  with  consi- 
!rable  address,  continued  to  take  those  mea- 
tresy  by  strengthening  his  works,  and  posting 
s  troops,  which  were  calculated  to  produce 
I  impression  of  his  being  determined  to  main- 
in  his  ground.  About  six  in  the  afternoon,  sauiranre. 
8  <Hxlers  to  prepare  for  a  retreat  were  eiven,  S'Smyto 

•      1-    •  the  continent 

id  his  measures  were  so  judiciously  taken, 
at  his  whole  army  crossed  over,  and  had  dis- 
nbarked  on  the  continent,  about  Tiverton, 
f  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  without  having 
eated  in  the  enemy  the  slightest  suspicion 
at  he  had  contemplated  the  movement  which 
as  now  completed.  The  troops  were  stationed 
3ng  the  coast  from  Tiverton  to  Providence. 
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CHAP.  IX.  Never  was  retreat  more  fortunate.  The 
1778.  delay  of  one  day  must  have  ruined  him.  The 
next  day,  sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  with  his 
re-enforcement,  and  with  ships  of  war  which 
would  probably  have  entirely  cut  off  the  retreat 
to  the  continent. 
Sept.  9.  The  conduct  of  Sullivan  was  highly  approved 
by  the  commander  in  chief,  and  by  congress. 
A  resolution  passed  in  that  body,  declaring  his 
retreat  to  have  been  "  prudent,  timely,  and 
well  conducted.'*  They  also  voted  their  thanks 
to  the  general  and  the  army  under  his  command, 
for  their  fortitude,  and  bravery,  in  the  action 
of  the  29th  of  August.  On  major  Morris,  the 
aid-du-camp-of  Sullivan,  who  brought  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  battle,  and  retreat,  they  conferred 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  by  brevet. 

The  marquis  de  La  Fayette  having  repaired 
to  Boston,  for  the  purposes  of  conciliation  with 
the  French  admiral,  and  of  endeavouring  to 
secure  his  return  as  soon  as  his  fleet  should  be 
repaired,  was  absent  during  the  engagement, 
but  by  great  personal  exertions,  he  rejoined  the 
army  just  in  time  to  have  the  charge  of  the  rear 
g^ard  on  the  retreat.  This  young  nobleman 
also  was  named  with  approbation,  ^^  as  well  for 
his  great  sacrifices  of  personal  feeling  to  the 
public  good,  in  consenting,  for  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  to  leave  the  army  when  a 
battle  was  to  be  expected,  as  for  the  good  con- 
duct with  which  he  brought  off  the  pickets  and 
out  sentries.*' 
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le  complete  success  of  the  expedition  chap.  »x. 
ist  Rhode  island,  had  been  anticipated  1778. 
ighout  America  as  cert^n.  The  capture 
lat  important  garrison  was  believed  to  be 
;table.  The  loss  of  so  essential  a  part  of 
irmy  would  lead,  it  was  supposed,  to  fur- 
and  still  more  valuable  results. 

his  public  letters,  general  Sullivan  had 
en  with  great  confidence  of  effecting,  in  a 
lays,  the  object  of  the  enterprise;  and  con- 
I,  the  army,  and  the  people,  were  equally 
nine. 

oportioned  to  the  exaltation  of  their  hopes, 
the  chagrin  produced  by  their  disappoint- 
;.     In  cceneral  orders  issued  by  Sullivan  suiuvan,  in 
after  the  departure  of  D'Estamg,  for  the^jj^j;^ 
ose  of  quieting  4lie  apprehensions  of  his  ™^S«^b**^ 
',  and  impressing  them  with  a  confidence  iLcoi^u 
e  safety  of  their  situation,  under  the  mea- 
i  he  had  taken  to  secure  a  retreat,  should 
inemy  be  re-enforced,  he  permitted  some 
essions  to  escape  him,    which  manifests 
rotation  of  his  feelings.     *'  While,"  con- 
;  the  orders,  **the  general  wishes  them'* 
army)    '*  to  place  a  proper  confidence  in 
as  their  commander  in  chief,,  whose  busi- 
it  is  to  attend  to  their  safety,  he  yet  hopes 
jvent  will  prove  America  able  to  procure 
by  her  own  arms,  which  her  allies  refuse 
isist  in  obtaining."      These  expressions 
^  understood  to  impute  to  the  count  D'Es- 
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CHAP.  IX.  taing,  and  to  the  French  nation,  an  indisposi* 
1778.  tion  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  wounded  the  feelings  of  the  French 
officers,  and  added  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
resentments  of  the  moment.  In  subsequent 
orders,  the  general  stated  himself  to  have  been 
misunderstood  by  those  who  supposed  him  to 
blame  the  French  admiral,  with  whose  orders 
he  was  unacquainted,  and  of  whose  conduct  he 
consequently  was  unable  to  judge.  He  at  the 
same  time  stated  explicitly  the  great  aids  Ame- 
rica had  received  from  France,  aids  of  which 
he  ought  not  to  be  unmindful,  under  any  dis- 
appointment; and  which  should  prevent  a  too 
sudden  censure  of  any  movement  whatever. 
Count  The  count  D'Estaing,  on  his  part,  addressed 

SSJc^iS  to  congress  a  statemeiilfef  all  the  movements 
SSriw^  of  the  fleet  since  its  arrival  on  the  coast;  in 
iSuvan.  which  his  chagrin,  and  irritation,  were  but  ill 
concealed.  He  complained  much  of  the  disap- 
pointments he  had  experienced  in  not  receiving 
adequate  supplies  of  water  and  provisions; 
spoke  of  the  delay  produced  by  the  American 
army  not  being  in  a  condition  to  act  against 
the  common  enemy  on  his  first  arrival  before 
Newport,  and  of  its  afterwards  entering  the 
island  precipitately.  He  insisted  that  the  voy- 
age to  Boston  was  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fleet,  and  declared  that  he  could 
place  no  dependence  on  the  fallacious  promises 
made  him,  of  water,  of  masts  and  of  defence, 
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:)rt.  Neither  could  he  rely  on  a  place,  chAp.  ix. 
^hich  batteries  had  played  for  some  irrs. 
ible  time  without  much  effect,  being 
two  days.  He  claimed  much  merit 
r  Rhode  Island  in  his  way  to  Boston, 
by  giving  general  Sullivan  the  choice 
ing  to  the  continent,  or  of  continuing 

*'  continues  the  letter,  "  with  the  noble 
e  that  I  owe  to  the  allies  of  the  king, 
e  pleasure  in  rendering  them  accounts 
we  only  to  his  majesty.  But  it  would 
ling  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  if  I  an- 
isertions  and  forms  of  which  I  do  not 
•  Passion  dictated  them. .  •  .this  is  perr 
oof  that  reason  did  not.  We  presume 
were  inspir<i^by  the  masters  of  small 

10,  scarcely  knowing  the  bottom  over 
^y  sail,  in  order  to  avoid  being  blocked 
T  the  narrow  channels  of  Newport,  to 
nee  of  the  banks  of  Boston;  and  who 
ant  of  maritime  positions,  and  what 
ts  the  strength  or  weakness  of  squad- 
ch  men,  blinded  by  local  and  personal 
vhich  renders  every  thing  excusable  in 
;,  have  found  means  to  surprise  for  an 
he  opinion  of  some  general  land  ofB- 
)m  we  shall  always  profess  to  esteem, 
we  are  fully  persuaded  that  they  have 
he   knowledge,    nor  the   experience 

to  decide  despotically  of  the  possibi- 

11.  3  u 
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CHAP.  IX.  litics  of  an  element  which  is  not  theirs.  Wc 
1778.  think  that  they  will  one  day  regret  having  ac- 
cused their  most  faithful  allies,  by  a  kind  d 
juridical  protest,  of  the  unhappy  consequences 
of  a  storm  which  snatched  us  from  the  arms  of 
victor}'^,  and  of  the  effects  of  two  dismast* 
ments."  In  this  letter,  D^Estaing  declared 
his  willingness  to  lead  his  land  forces  firom Bos- 
ton to  Rhode  Island,  if  their  services  were 
deemed  necessary. 

In  congress,  an  indiscreet  proposition  was 
made,  after  the  approbation  given  to  the  con- 
duct of  Sullivan  and  his  army,  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition;  but 
this  was  set  aside  by  the  previous  question. 

In  the  first  moments  of  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment, general  ^g|livan  had  addressed 
some  letters  to  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
complaining  bitterly,  and  in  terms  calculated 
to  increase  the  general  discontent,  of  being 
abandoned  by  the  fleet.  These  dispatches 
were  transmitted  by  the  governor  to  the  speaker 
of  their  assembly,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
being  publicly  submitted  to  the  house,  when 
they  were  fortunately  arrested  by  general 
Greene,  who  had  been  introduced  on  the  floor, 
and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  chair,  and  to 
whom  they  were  shown  by  the  speaker. 

The  discontent  in  New  England  generally, 
tod  in  Boston  particularly,  where  the  indepea- 
dent  companies  and  militia  returned  in  exces- 
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si ve  ill  humour,  was  so  grcjat  as  to  inspire  fears  chap.  ix. 
that  even  the  means  of  repairing  the  French  i77»w 
ships  would  be  unattainable;  and  it  was  in 
some  degree  to  guard  against  the  mischief  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  prevalence  of  such 
a  temper,  that  general  Hancock  had  repaired 
from  camp  to  Boston,  and  that  La  Fayette  had 
followed  him  on  a  visit  to  D'Estaing. 

In  a  very  short  time,  the  mischief  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  this  unavailing  manifestation 
of  ill  temper  produced  by  disappointment, 
induced  all  reflecting  men  to  exert  themselves 
to  control  it.  In  the  first  moments  of  its 
operation,  general  Washington  had  foreseen 
the  evils  with  which  it  was  fraught,  and  had 
laboured  to  prevent  them. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  e^eneral  Heath  who  General 

,  Washington 

commanded  at  Boston,  he  expressed  his  appre-  {^^ 
hensions  of  the  injurious  consequences,  inde- ^"J,*hiS?te 
pendent  of  the  mere  loss  of  tlie  advantages  to  """^****- 
have  been  derived  from  succeeding  in  the  ex- 
pedition,  which  would  result  from  the  unfor- 
tunate  circumstance  of  the  French  fleet  having 
left  Rhode   Island   at   so   critical  a  moment, 
unless   that  event  should  be  very  prudently 
managed.     He  feared  that  it  might  not  only 
weaken  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
new  allies,    but  produce  such  prejudice  and 
resentment  as  might  prevent  their  giving  the 
fleet,  in  its  present  distress,  such  zealous  and 
effectual  assistance,  as  was  demanded  by  the 
3u  2 
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CHAP.  IX.  exigence  of  affairs,  and  the  true  interests  of 
1778.  America.  "  It  will  certainly  be  sound  policy," 
continues  the  letter,  "  to  combat  these  effects, 
and  whatever  private  opinions  may  be  enter- 
tained, to  give  the  best  construction  of  what  has 
happened  to  the  public ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  exert  ourselves  to  put  the  French  fleet,  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  a  condition  to  defend  itself, 
and  be  useful  to  us.  The  departure  of  the  fleet 
from  Rhode  Island  is  not  yet  publicly  announced 
here;  but  when  it  is,  I  intend  to  ascribe  it  to 
necessity  produced  by  the  damage  received  in 
the  late  storm.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the 
idea  which  ought  to  be  generally  propagated. 
As  I  doubt  not,  the  force  of  these  reasons  will 
strike  you  equally  with  myself,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  you  to  use  your  utmost  influence,  to 
palliate  and  soften  matters,  and  to  induce  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  provide  succours  of 
every  kind  for  the  fleet,  to  employ  their  utmost 
zeal  and  activity  in  doing  it.  It  is  our  duty  to 
make  the  best  of  our  misfortunes  and  not 
suffer  passion  to  interfere  with  our  interest, 
and  the  public  good." 

To  general  Sullivan,  he  stated  at  the  same 
time,  '*  his  apprehension  that,  should  the  ex- 
pedition fail  in  consequence  of  being  abandoned 
by  the  French  fleet,  loud  complaints  might  be 
made  by  the  officers  employed  on  it.  Pru- 
dence,*' he  said,  "  dictated  the  propriety  of 
giving  this  affair  the  best  appearance,  and  of 
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attributing  the  withdrawing  the  fleet  from  chap,  ix, 
Rhode  Island,  to  absolute  necessity.  The/  irrs. 
reasons, "  he  added  **  for  this  line  of  conduct, 
were  too  obvious  to  need  explanation.  That 
of  most  importance  was  that  their  enemies, 
both  external  and  internal,  would  sieze  the 
first  cause  of  disgust  between  the  allies,  and 
endeavour  to  convert  it  into  a  serious  rupture/' 
He  soon  afterwards  received  a  resolution  of 
congress  passed  the  28th  of  August,  directing 
him  to  take  every  measure  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent  the  publication  of  the  protest  entered  into 
by  the  officers  of  Sullivan's  army.  In  his  letter 
communicating  this  resolution,  he  said,  ^^  the 
disagreement  between  the  army  under  your 
command  and  the  fleet,  has  given  me  very 
singular  uneasiness.  The  continent  at  large  is 
concerned  in  our  cordiality,  and  it  should  be 
kept  up  by  all  possible  means  consistent  with 
our  honour  and  policy.  First  impressions  you 
know  are  generally  longest  retained,  and  will 
serve  to  fix  in  a  great  degree,  our  national 
character  with  the  French.  In  our  conduct 
towards  them,  we  should  remember,  that  they 
are  a  people  old  in  war,  very  strict  in  military 
etiquette,  and  apt  to  take  fire  when  others 
scarcely  seem  warmed.  Permit  me  to  recom- 
mend, in  the  most  particular  manner,  the  cul- 
tivation of  harmony  and  good  agreement,  and 
your  endeavours  to  destroy  that  ill  humour 
which   may  have   found   its   way  among  the 
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CHAP.  IX.  ofl&cers.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  too, 
1778.  that  the  soldiers  and  the  people  should  know 
nothing  of  this  misunderstanding,  or,  if  it  has 
reached  them,  that  means  may  be  used  to  stop 
its  progress,  and  prevent  its  effects,**  In  a 
letter  to  general  Greene  he  said,  **  I  have  not 
now  time  to  take  notice  of  the  several  arguments 
which  were  made  use  of,  for  and  against  the 
count's  quitting  the  harbour  of  Newport,  and 
sailing  for  Boston.  Right,  or  wrong,  it  will 
probably  disappoint  our  sanguine  expectations 
of  success;  and,  which  I  deem  a  still  worse 
consequence,  I  fear  it  will  sow  the  seeds  of 
dissension  and  distrust  between  us  and  oar 
new  allies,  unless  the  most  prudent  measures  be 
taken  to  suppress  the  feuds  and  jealousies  that 
have  already  arisen.  I  depend  much  on  your 
temper  and  influence  to  conciliate  that  animosity 
which,  I  plainly  perceive  by  a  letter  from  the 
marquis*  subsists  between  the  American  and 
French  officers  in  our  service.  This,  you  may 
be  assured,  will  extend  itself  to  the  count,  and 
the  officers  and  men  of  liis  whole  fleet,  should 
they  return  to  Rhode  Island,  unless  a  recon- 


•  This  letter  shows  the  extreme  anguish  of  this  noMe- 
man  at  the  injuries  he  supposed  to  be  offered  to  his  coun- 
try, by  the  expressions  of  resentment  which  fell  from  the 
officers  of  the  American  army.  Whilst  it  shows  his  ex- 
cess of  sensibility  wherever  France  was  concerned,  it  also 
manifests  the  most  unlimited  attachment  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief. 
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ciliation  shall  have  taken  place.  The  marquis  chap,  ix. 
speaks  kmdly  of  a  letter  from  you  to  him  on  1778. 
this  subject.  He  will  therefore  take  any  advice 
£rom  you  in  a  friendly  way;  and,  if  he  can  be 
pacified,  the  other  French  gentlemen  will  of 
course  be  satisfied;  since  they  look  up  to  him 
as  their  head.  The  marquis  grounds  his  com- 
plaint  on  a  general  order  of  the  24th  of  August, 
and  upon  the  universal  clamour  that  prevailed 
against  the  French  nation. 

"  I  beg  you  will  take  every  measure  to  keep 
the  protest  entered  into  by  the  general  officers 
from  being  made  public.  Congress,  sensible 
of  the  ill  consequences  that  will  flow  from  our 
differences  being  known  to  the  world,  have 
passed  a  resolve  to  that  purpose.  Upon  the 
whole,  my  dear  sir,  you  can  conceive  my 
meaning  better  than  I  can  express  it,^  and  I 
therefore  fully  depend  on  your  exerting  your- 
self  to  heal  all  private  animosities  between  our 
principal  officers  and  the  French,  and  to  prevent 
all  illiberal  expressions  and  reflections  that  may 
fall  from  the  army  at  large." 

The  general  also  seized  the  first  opportunity 
of  recommencing  his  correspondence  with  the 
count,  which  was  afforded  him  by  the  arrival 
of  re- enforcements  to  the  British  fleet;   and 


•  Allading,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  delicacy  of  suggest- 
ing to  general  Sulliyan,  the  mischief  of  any  intemperate 
expressions. 
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CHAP. IX.  his  letters,  without  noticing  the  disagreement 
1778.    which  had   taken  place,    were    calculated  to 
sooth  every  angry  sensation  which  might  have 
been  excited. 

A  letter  was  soon  afterwards  received  from 
the  admiral,  stating  the  whole  transaction, 
which  was  answered  by  general  Washington 
in  a  manner  so  perfectly  satisfactory,  that  the 
irritation  which  had  threatened  such  serious 
mischief,  appears  entirely  to  have   subsided. 

Congress  also,  in  a  resolution  which  was 
made  public,  expressed  their  perfect  approba- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  count,  and  directed 
the  president  to  assure  him,  in  the  letter  which 
should  transmit  it,  that  they  entertained  the 
highest  sense  of  his  zeal  and  attachment. 

The  council  of  Massachussetts,  w  ith  generals 
Hancock,  Heath,  and  other  influential  cha- 
racters, exerted  themselves  very  much,  both 
to  silence  the  public  clamour,  and  to  fadlitate 
the  means  of  accommodating  and  repairing  the 
fleet.  General  Sullivan  softened  the  protest 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  resent- 
ment, by  assuring  the  count,  that  the  motives 
of  those  who  signed  it,  were  entirely  different 
from  those  he  had  probably  attributed  to  them. 
It  had  been  believed  that  he  was  individually 
inclined  to  remain  at  Rhode  Island,  but  that  he 
felt  it  impossible  under  such  instructions  as  he 
had  received,  to  resist  the  united  advice  of  bis 
officers;  and  this  protest,  it  was  declared,  had 
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been  considered  as  a  dpcument  which  might  caiAP.ix. 
be  important  in  defending  his  continuance  in    irrs. 
the  harbour  of  Newport,  should  he  ultimately 
resolve  to  remain  there. 

Fortunately,  the  count  was  himself  extremely 
anxious  to  effect  something  with  the  fleet  he 
comnvanded,  and  listened  very  readily  to  those 
assurances  which  were  given  him,  of  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  cultivate 
the  good  opinion  of  himself,  and  his  nation, 
and  to  preserve  the  utmost  harmony  with  both. 

By  these  prudent  and  temperate  measures,  a 
breach,  which  threatened  very  serious  conse- 
quences, was  entirely  made  up. 

The  storm  under  which  the  French  fleet  had 
suffered  so  severely,  did  considerable  damage 
also  to  that  of  lord  Howe.  The  British,  how- 
ever, had  sustained  much  less  injury  than  the 
*  French,  and  were  soon  in  a  condition  again  to 
put  to  sea.  Having  received  information  that 
the  count  D'Estaing  had  made  for  Boston,  lord 
Howe  sailed  for  the  same  port,  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  it  before  him.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  disappointed.  On  entering  the  bay,  he 
found  the  French  fleet  already  in  Nantasket  road, 
where  so  judicious  a  disposition  had  been  made 
for  its  defence  by  the  arrangements  of  the  ships, 
and  by  batteries  on  shore,  and  on  Hull  and  Long 
Island,  that,  after  reconnoitring  their  position, 
he  relinquished  the  idea  of  attacking  them, 
and  returned  to  New  York.     Finding  on  his 

VOL.   HI.  3  X 
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CHAP.  XX.  return  that  so  many  ^hips  had  arrived  as  to 
1778.    render  him  decidedly  superior  to  the  French 
Lord  Howe  fleet,  hc  availcd  himself  of  this  circumstance. 


of  the 
Britiah  fleet. 


and  of  the  permission  he  had  received  some 
time  before,  to  resign  the  command  to  admiral 
Gambier,  who  was  to  retain  it  until  the  arrival 
of  admiral  Byron,  then  every  day  expected 
from  Halifax. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  finding  that  general 
Sullivan  had  retreated  to  the  continent,  returned 
with  the  fleet  of  transports  towards  New  York, 
as  far  as  New  London.  Against  this  place  he 
had  contemplated  an  expedition;  but,  finding 
the  winds  unfavourable  to  his  entering  the 
river  on  which  the  town  stands,  he  left  the  fleet, 
and  proceeded  to  New  York,  leaving  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  on  board  the  transports  with 
major  general  Gray,  who  was  directed  to  con- 
duct an  expedition  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as 
Buzzard's  bay. 

Gray  entered  Acushnet  river,  in  which  were 
a  number  of  privateers  with  their  prizes,  and 
some  merchantmen,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
Sept.  5.  he  destroyed.  Great  part  of  the  towns  of  Bed- 
ford, and  Fairhaven  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
in  them,  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions, 
military  and  naval  stores,  and  other  merchan- 
dise. The  troops  re-embarked  next  day  before 
the  militia  could  be  collected  in  sufficient  force 
to  oppose  them,  and  sailed  to  Martha's  Vineyard, 
where  they  destroyed  several  vessels^  and  some 
salt  works,  and  levied  on  the  inhabitants  a  heavy 
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contribution  of  live  stock,  which  proved  a  very  chaf.ul 
seasonable  supply  to  the  army  in  New  York.  1778. 
While  so  large  a  detachment  of  the  British 
force  was  depredating  on  the  coasts  of  New 
England,  there  were  in  New  York,  many 
indications  of  an  intention  to  carry  on  some 
distant  expedition,  and  many  were  of  opinion 
that  the  French  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Boston 
had  become  so  important  an  object,  as  to 
induce  the  enemy,  who  were  now  decidedly 
superior  at  sea,  to  give  all  their  eflforts  that 
direction.  In  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  oppose 
a  combined  attack  by  sea  and  land,  on  the  fleet 
of  their  allies,  without'^  exposing  the  North 
river,  while  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  re- 
mained in  New  York,  general  Gates  was 
directed  with  three  brigades,  to  proceed  by 
easy  marches  as  far  as  Danbury  in  Comiecticut, 
there  to  wait  for  orders.  If  an  enterprise 
against  D'Estaing  should  be  undertaken,  he 
might,  by  a  junction  with  Sullivan,  have  a 
very  respectable  force  for  immediate  operation,, 
which  might  soon  be  followed  by  a  principal 
part  of  the  army.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  troops 
from  the  eastern  country  should  be  recalled, 
and  any  attempt  shquld  be  made  up  the  Hudson, 
Gates  might  in  a  very  short  time  rejoin  the 
army.  In  order  at  the  same  time  to  approach 
somewhat  nearer  both,  to  the  important  passes 
in  the  Highlands,  and  to  the  eastern  states,  so 
as  to  be  ready  to  move  with  the  greater  celerity 
3x2 
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CHAP.  IX,  towards  either  of  the  two  objects  now  supposed 
IT79.  of  greatest  magnitude,  the  camp  at  White 
Plains  was  broken  up,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  army  took  a  position  further  north,  at 
Fredericksburg;  while  general  Putnam  was 
detached  with  two  brigades  to  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  West  Point,  and  general  M'Dougal 
with  two  others  to  Danbury,  there  to  join 
general  Gates. 

The  return  of  the  squadron  under  lord  Howe, 
and  of  tlxe  detachment  commanded  by  general 
Gray,  removed  for  the  present  all  apprehensions 
respecting  the  French  fleet;  but,  as  some  other 
expedition  was  evidently  preparing  in  New 
York,  the  destination  of  which  was  entirely 
unknown,  the  different  divisions  of  the  army 
retained  the  positions  which  had  been  assigned 

them. 

»cpt.«  Soon  after  the  return  of  general  Gray,  the 
British  army  moved  up,  on  each  side  the  North 
river  in  great  force.  The  column  on  the  west 
side,  commanded  by  lord  Comwallis,  con- 
sisting of  about  five  thousand  men,  took  a 
position  with  its  right  on  the  river,  and  its  left 
extending  to  Newbridge  on  the  Hackensack; 
while  the  other  division  which  was  commanded 
by  general  Knyphausen,  consisting  of  about 
three  thousand  men,  was  advanced  about  the 
same  distance  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson, 
and  extended  itself  from  that  river  to  the 
Brunx.  The  possession  of  the  river  enabled 
these  two  columns  to  reunite  in  a  very  short 
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ime,  if  the  American  army  should  advance  in  cHAP.nL 
brce  against  either  of  them.  General  Wash-  1778. 
ngton  conjectured  very  rightly,  that  the  prin- 
upal  object  of  this  movement  was  merely  to 
brage.  Yet  it  was  possible  for  them  to  con- 
emplate  seizing  the  passes  in  the  highlands, 
ry  2l  rapid  march,  and  therefore,  the  detach- 
nents  which  were  ordered  on  the  lines  to  cover 
he  country,  were  particularly  directed  to 
naintain  a  position  which  would  enable  them 
o  anticipate  the  execution  of  such  a  design, 
hould  the  attempt  be  made. 

Colonel  Baylor,  whose  regiment  of  cavalry 
lad  been  stationed  about  Paramus,  had  crossed 
he  Hackensack  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
57th  and  taken  quarters  atTaupaun,  or  Herring- 
own,  a  small  village  near  New  Taupaun,  where 
ome  militia  were  posted.  Immediate  notice 
\i  this  position  was  given  by  some  of  the  dis- 
£fected  inhabitants  to  lord  Comwallis,  who 
brmed  a  plan  to  surprise  and  cut  off  both  the 
;avalry  and  militia.  The  party  designed  to  act 
igainst  colonel  Baylor  was  to  be  commanded 
>y  major  general  Gray;  and  a  detachment,  to 
»e  commanded  by  lieutenant  colonel  Campbell, 
iras  to  be  drawn  from  the  division  of  general 
Cnyphausen  to  go  against  the  militia. 

That  part  of  the  plan  which  was  to  be  ex- 
cuted  by  Campbell,  was  defeated  by  some 
Iclay  in  passing  the  river,  during  which,  a 
[eserter  gave  notice  of  his  approach  and  the 
nilitia  saved  themselves  by  flight.    But  the 
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CHAP.  IX.  corps  commanded  by  general  Gray,  guided  by 

1778.    some  of  the  country  people  who  perfectly  un. 

Sept  «.    derstood  the  ground,  and  had  made  themselves 
coioiie!       masters  of  the  position  of  the  guards,  eluded 

Baylor's  ,  r*      i  • 

«gin^  the  patrols,  got  into  the  rear  of  the  serjeants 
guard,  posted  by  colonel  Baylor  at  a  bridge 
over  the  Hackensack,  where  the  roads  leading 
to  Herringtown  on  both  sides  the  river  meet, 
and  surrounded,  and  cut  off  this  party  without 
alarming  Baylor.  After  which,  they  com. 
pletely  surprised  his  whole  regiment.  The 
British  troops  rushed  upon  them  into  a  bara 
where  they  slept;  and,  refusing  to  give  quarter, 
bayoneted  for  a  time  all  they  fell  in  withu  Of 
one  hundred  and  four  privates,  sixty-seven 
were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken.  The  num- 
ber  of  prisoners,  amounting  to  about  forty,  is 
stated  to  have  been  increased  by  the  humanity 
of  one  of  Gray's  captains,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  orders  he  had  received, 
gave  quarters  to  the  whole  of  the  fourth  troop. 
Colonel  Baylor,  and  major  Clough,  who  were 
both  wounded  with  the  bayonet,  the  first  ir-ery 
dangerously,  the  last  mortally,  were  among 
the  prisoners. 

The  cruelty  used  on  this  occasion,  which 
was  believed  to  have  been  unnecessary,  excited 
no  slight  degree  of  mingled  horror  and  indig- 
nation. Depositions  to  establish  the  facts  were, 
in  compliance  with  a  request  from  congress, 
taken  under  the  directions  of  governor  Living- 
stpn  of  New  Jersey,  by  the  reverend  doctor 
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h,    of  Virginia,   aiid  published  to   the  cmap.ix. 

1778. 

•ee  days  after  this,  colonel  Richard  Butler   scpt.30. 
a  detachment  of  infantry,    assisted  by  captain 

^  •'   Donop,  with 

Lee  with  a  part  of  his  cavalry,  fell  in  ^^^\j 
I  party  of  fifteen  chasseurs,  and  about  one  SLkrl  and 
ed  yagers,    under   captain    Donop,    on*^^*^ 

they  instantly  made  so  rapid  a  charge, 
without  losing  a  single  man,  they  killed 
1  the  spot,  and  took  the  officer  command- 
e  chasseurs,  and  eig)iteen  of  the  yagers 
lefs.  The  extreme  roughness  of  the 
ry,  which  impeded  the  action  of  the  horse, 
pcvented  part  of  the  infantry  from  coming 
Dne  enabled  a  man  of  the  enemy  to  escape. 

interest  was  taken  at  the  time  in  this 
affiur,  because  it  seemed  in  a  measure  to 
g;e  and  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Baylor, 
iring  completed  their  forage,  the  British 
returned  to  New  York. 

is  movement  had  been,  in  part,  designed  nxpraition 
3ur  an  expedition  against  Little  Egg  Har-  "^^^^^^js 

The  facility  with  which  the  command 
I  water  enabled  the  enemy  to  transport 
selves  in  any  direction,  gave  them  an  im- 
t  advantage  in  that  small  kind  of  war, 
L  depredates  and  distresses  individuals, 
ut  tending  to  conquer  a  country.  This 
lition  was  completely  successful,  and  the 
i  and  store-houses,  as  well  as  the  vessels 
(lerchandises  found  there,  were  entirely 
)yed.     It  has  been  already  stated,  that 
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CHAP.  DC,  count  Pulaski,  had  been  appointed  genenl  d 
1778.    the    American    cavalry.     The    dissatisfactioo 
given  by  this  appointment  to  the  officers,  liad 
induced  him  to  resign  his  commissioa,  but, 
thirsting  for  military  fame,  and  zealous  in  the 
American   cause,    he  solicited   and  obtaiwd 
permission  to  raise  a  legionary  corps,  which 
he  officered  principally  with   foreigners,  and 
commanded  in  person.    Jn  this  corps,  which 
'  consisted  of  three   incomplete   companies  of 
foot,  and  three  of  horse,  with  a  few  ardllerists, 
and  a  field  piece,  one  Juliet,  a  deserter  fiom 
the  enemy,  had  been  admitted  as  an  officer. 
The  count  had  been  ordered  to  march  fix)m 
Trenton  towards  Little  Egg  Harbour,  and  was 
lying  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  coast,  when  , 
this  Juliet   again   deserted  and   rejoined  his 
countrymen,  carrying  with  him  the  intelligence 
Pohsid       of  Pulaski's  strength  and  situation.    A  plan 
^^  ^oc  ^^^  immediately  formed  to  surprise  him,  wlrich 
was  completely  executed,  so  far  as  respected 
his  infantry,   who  were  put  to  the  bayonet. 
The  British  account  of  this  expedition  repre- 
sents his  whole  corps  to  have  been  entirely 
destroyed.     In  the  report  made  of  the  affiurto 
congress    by   Pulaski,  he  states   his  loss  at 
about  forty,  and  asserts  that   on  coming  up 
with  his  cavalry  to  the  relief  of  his  infimtry,  he 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  ground.     It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  one  account  diminishes,  as  moch 
as  the  other  magnifies,  the  importance  of  this 
enterprise. 
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In  these  expeditions,  a  determination  to  chap.ix. 
destroy  as  extensively  as  possible,  seems  to  1778. 
have  prevailed.  Not  only  public  stores,  but 
the  private  buildings,  and  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals on  the  coast,  M^ithin  their  reach,  were 
reduced  to  ashes.  For  this  distressing  devas- 
tation, alike  experienced  about  Bedford,  and 
Little  Egg  Harbour,  some  apology  was  found  in 
the  peculiar  objects  against  which  those  enter- 
prises were  particularly  directed;  both  posts 
having  been  distinguished  as  the  rendezvous 
of  privateers,  from  whence  they  sallied  out  to 
the  very  great  annoyance  of  British  commerce. 
r  As  soon  as  admiral  Byron,  who  reached  New 
York  and  took  command  of  the  fleet  about 
the  middle  of  September,  had  made  the  repairs 
.to  his  shattered  squadron  which  vvere.necessary 
to  enable  him  again  to  put  to  sea,  he  sailed  for 
the  port  of  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  blocking 
up  the  count  D'Estaing,  and  of  availing  him-  October  it. 
self  of  any  circumstances  which  might  favour 
an  attack  on  the  French  fleet.  He  had  been 
but  a  short  time  in  the  bay,  when  fortune  again 
disconcerted  all  his  plans.  A  furious  storm 
drove  him  out  to  sea,  and  damaged  him  so  es- 
sentially, that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
putting  into  the  port  of  Rhode  Island,  to  refit. 
This  favourable  moment  was  seized  by  th^ 
count  D'Estaing,  whose  fleet  was  now  conx- 
pletely  repaired,  and  he  set  sail  on  the  third 
of  November  for  the  West  Indies,  where  the 

VOL.  III.  3  y 
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CHAP.  IX.  operations  of  the  war  rendered  hid  aid  of  essen- 
irre.    tial  importance. 

Thus  terminated  without  any  material  ad?»)- 
tage,  an  expedition,  concerning  the  success  of 
which  the  mo^  sanguine  hopes  had,  not  without 
reason,  been  generally  entertained.  A  yarieCjr 
of  accidents  had  defeated  plans  judiciously 
formed,  having  every  probability  in  their&voiir. 
The  original  object  of  the  armament,  to  dfb 
attainment  of  which  it  was  entirely  competent, 
was  the  British  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  and  the 
army  in  Philadelphia.  It  has  been  aireadjr 
shown  that  a  passage  of  most  extiaordiDary 
length,  on  which  it  was  impossible  to  have 
calculated,  detained  it  at  sea,  until  the  fleet 
and  army  had  abandoned  a  position  of  so  much 
danger ;  and  thereby  sayed  the  British  power 
from  a  blow  the  most  serious  it  had  then  ex- 
perienced. 

By  a  very  few  days  tooj  the  opportunitj  of 
finding  lord  Howe  without  the  bar,  and  of  ob- 
structing the  passage  of  sir  Henry  Clintcmfit)in 
the  continent  to  the  hook,  now  become  an 
island,  wai^lost. 

Nor  was  the  time  of  D'Estaing's  departure 
from  the  hook  less  critical.  Within  eight  days 
after  his  leaving  that  station,  four  ships  of  war, 
one  a  seventy-four,  one  a  sixty-four,  and  two 
of  fifty  guns,  came  in  singly,  and,  in  all  jno- 
bability,  had  they  reached  their  destination 
sooner,  they  would  have  fallen  into  his  hands. 
This  re-enforcement  was  the  more  essential, 
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as,  without  it,  lord  Howe  could  not  have  ven-  chap.ix. 
tured  to  molest  the  operations  against  Rhode    \77B. 
Island. 

The  storm  which  parted  the  fleets  in  the  mo« 
ment  when  an  engagement  was  commencing, 
with  the  advantage  of  the  wind  and  a  great 
superiority  of  force  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
which  dismasted  and  rendered  unfit  for  imme<» 
diate  service  the  admiral's  ship,  and  some  others 
of  their  finest  vessels,  was  another  untoward 
occurrence,  which  as  eflfectually  defeated  the 
enterprise  against  Rhode  Island,  and  as  eifec- 
tually  destroyed  the  brilliant  prospects  founded 
on  that  enterprise,  as  could  have  been  done  by 
a  complete  naval  victory  on  the  part  of  lord 
Howe. 

So  much  are  the  best  laid  plans,  and  the 
most  important  human  transactions  dependent 
on  fortune,  and  the  judicious  use  of  occur- 
rences, in  themselves  apparently  indifierent. 

The  marquis  de  La  Fayette,  ambitious  of 
£une  on  another  theatre,  was  now  desirous  of 
returning  to  France.  He  supposed  it  possible 
that  war  might  break  out  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  he  was  desirous  of  tendering  hii^ 
services  to  his  king,  and  to  his  own  country. 

General  Washington,  from  motives  of  real 
friendship,  and  for  political  reasons  also,  was 
desirous  of  preserving  his  connexion  with  the 
army,  and  of  strengthening  his  attachment  to 
America*  He  therefore  expressed  to  congress 
3y2 
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catAP.Tx  his  wishes  that  Fayette,  instead  of  resigning 
1778.  his  commission,  might  have  unlimited  leave 
of  absence,  to  return  when  it  should  be  con- 
venient to  himself ;  and  might  carry  with  him 
eveiy  mark  of  the  confidence  of  the  government 
To  this  policy,  congress  was  well  disposed, 
and  to  the  leave  of  absence  which  had  been  re- 
quired, they  added  the  most  flattering  rcsohi- 
tions.  The  partiality  of  America  for  La 
Fayette  was  well  placed.  Never  did  a  fo- 
reigner, whose  primary  attachments  were  to  his 
own  country,  feel  more  anxious  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  another,  than  was  unceasii]{giy 
manifested  by  this  young  nobleman  for  the 
United  States.  * 

As  there  was  very  little  prospect  of  inactive 
winter  campaign  in  the  northern,  m  middle 
states ;  and  the  climate  admitted  of  military 
operations  during  that  season  in  a  difiercnt  part 
of  the  world;  a  detachment  from  the  Bridsh 
army,  consisting  of  fiVe  thousand  men  undpr 
major  general  Grant,  sailed  the  same  day  that 
D'Estaing  departed  from  Boston,  convoyed  by 
six  ships  of.  war  commanded  by  commodore 
Hotham,  destined  also  for  the  West  India 
islands  :  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
month,  another  embarkation  took  place  for  the 
southern  parts  of  the  continent.  This  second 
detachment  was  commanded  by  lieutenant  co- 
lonel Campbell,  who  was  escorted  by  commo- 
dore Hyde  Parker,  and  was  destined  to  act 
offensively  against  the  southern  states. 
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As  there  yet  remained  a  force  sufficient  to  chap.ix. 
secure  New  York,  the  American  army  retired    irrs. 
into  winter  quarters.    The  main  body  was  can- 
toned in  Connecticut,  on  both  sides  the  North  December. 
river,  about  West  Point,  and  at  Middlebrook: 
while  light  troops  were  stationed  nearer  the 
lines,  and  the  cavalry  were  drawn  into  the  in- 
terior to  recruit  the  horses  for  the  next  cam- 
paign.    In  this  distribution,  the  protection  of 
the  country,  the  security  of  important  posts,  and 
a  cheap  and  convenient  supply  of  provisions, 
were  as  much   as  possible   consulted.     The 
great  body  of  the  army  lay  on  the  west  of  the 
Hudson,  because  the  supplies  of  bread  were  to 
be  drawn  west  of  that  river,  while  those  of 
meat  abounded  most  on  the  eastern  side  of  it. 
The  superior  difficulty  and  expense  attending 
the  conveyance  of  flour,  over  the  driving  of 
live  stock,  rendered  it  advisable,  with  a  view 
both  to  economy,  and  certainty  of  supply,  to 
approach  with  the  greatest  numbers,  that  tract 
of  country  which  could  alone  furnish  the  article 
most  expensive  in  its  transportation. 

The  troops  again  wintered  in  huts;  but  they 
were  now  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  passing 
that  inclement  feason  of  the  year.  Though  far 
from  being  well  glothed,  yet  their  condition  in 
that  respect  was  so  much  meliorated  by  supplies 
from  Fnfticel  that  they  disregarded  the  incon- 
veniences they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
encountering. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Arrival  of  the  Biitiah  coiiuiii88ioiiefs..MTerm8  of  coiiqIh 
ation  proposecL.-Answer  of  congress  to  these  propoM- 
tion8....Attempt8  of  mr*  Johnson  to  bribe  influential 
members  of  congres9«..*Congress  order  the  pofalicatioB 
of  the  private  letters  from  Johnson  to  tlie  Members  of 
jm  that  bod7.».Manifesto  of  the  commissioiicn»  andcomlef 

manifesto  by  congress.««.Arrival  of  Gerv^,  minister 
plempotentiary  from  the  king  of  France....His  reception 
by  congress«..*Ho8tilitie9  of  the  Indians.**.Ccjonel  John 
Butler,  with  a  party  of  In£ans»  breaks  into  the  Wy<^ 
ming  settlement— .His  treachery  to  cokMiel  Z/Ankm 
Butler....Kingston  besieged  by  the  Indians;  surrender^ 
and  the  garrison  and  inhabitant9  butchered**^  Wilkes* 
barre  also  surrenders,  and  meets  the  same  fate^MDis- 
tresses  of  the  settlers  in  Wyominig«...Colo&e!  Aklen 
surprised!  and  with  some  of  his  party  kilfed-^Cotond 
Clarke  surprises  St.  Vincents,  and  Mdbes  posictiion  of 
it—.Congress  determine  to  attack  Canada  and  the  other 
British  possessions  in  North  America....GenenI  Wash- 
ington  urges  reasons  against  the  plan...  Jina  a  personal 
interview  with  a  committee  of  congress^  and  indocei 
that  body  to  abandon  the  eikterprise* 

1778.  About  the  time  that  commodore  Parker 
sailed  for  the  southern  states^  the  commission- 
ers appointed  to  give  effect  to  the  late  c(»icilia* 
tory  acts  of  parliament,  whic^  had  been  pm- 
posed  by  lord  North,  embarked  for  Europe. 
They  had  exerted  misuccessfuUy  their  utmost 
powers  to  effect  the  objects  of  their  mission. 
The  terms  now  offered  were  such  as,  at  aoe 
time,  America  would  most  joyfuUy  have  ac- 
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cepted ;  but  they  required  a  union  of  the  force  cmap.x. 
of  the  two  nations  under  one  common  sovereign.  177«. 
These  were  terms  to  which  America  was  no 
longer  disposed,  or  even  at  liberty,  to  accede. 
All  those  affections  which  parts  of  the  same 
empire  should  feel  for  each  other  had  been  era- 
dicated by  a  distressing  war;  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  was  determined,  at  every  sacrifice, 
to  maintain  its  independence;  and  the  treaty 
,  with  France  had  pledged  them,  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  honour  and  national  faith,  never  to  con- 
sent to  a  re-union  with  the  British  empire. 

The  British  commissioners  arrived  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, while  that  place  was  yet  in  posses- 
sicm  of  their  army,  and  are  understood  to  have 
brought  positive  and  secret  orders  for  its  im- 
mediate evacuation. 

The  reception  which  had  been  already  given  ^^^ 
to  the  conciliatory  bills,  on  which  their  ntis- 1^^ 
sion  was  founded;^  a  reception  manifesting  the 
fixed  determination  of  congress,  previous  to 
any  knowledge  of  the  treaty  with  France,  must 
have  left  them  but  litde  hope,  that  the  propo- 
sitions they  brought  with  them,  could  be 
accepted.  They  were,  however,  especially 
governor  Johnson,  persons  who  had  always 
openly  condemned  the  violent  measures  of  ad- 
ministration, and  had  wished  a  settlement  of 
differences  on  the  ground  first  taken  by  Ame- 

♦  See  /^Qte^  Ab.  XL  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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cHAP.x.  rica ;    and,    of  consequence,    they  were  now 
1778.    sincerely  desirous  of  bringing  about  a  reconci- 
liation between  the  two  countries. 

Their  arrival,  therefore,  was  immediately  an- 
nounced to  general  Washington,  by  sir  Hemy 
Clinton,  who  was  joined  with  them  in  the 
commission,  and  a  passport  was  requested  for 
their  secretary,  doctor  Ferguson,  as  the  bearer 
of  their  first  dispatches  to  congress.  This 
passport,  the  commander  in  chief  declined 
granting  until  he  should  receive  the  instructions 
of  his  government :  on  which  a  letter,  addressed 
*'  to  the  president  and  other  the  members  of 
congress"  was  forwarded  in  the  usual  manner. 
With  this  letter,  were  transmitted  copies  of 
their  commission,  and  of  the  acts  of  parliament 
on  which  it  was  founded.  It  contained  also, 
propositions  for  the  following,  among  other 
purposes. 

Trmisof         ^^  To  couscnt  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities 

conciliation 

propoMd.     both  by  sea  and  land. 

"  To  restore  free  intercourse,  to  revive  mu- 
tual affection,  and  renew  the  common  benefits 
of  naturalization,  through  the  several  parts  of 
the  empire. 

**  To  extend  every  freedom  to  trade  that  the 
respective  interest  of  Britain  and  America 
could  require. 

^^  To  agree  that  no  military  forces  should  be 
kept  up  in  North  America,  without  the  consoit 
of  the  general  congress  or  particular  assemblies. 
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**  To  concur  in  measures  calculated  to  dis«  chap.x. 
charge  the  debts  of  America,  and  to  raise  the  irrs. 
credit  and  value  of  the  paper  circulation. 

*♦  To  perpetuate  the  union  by  a  reciprocal  de- 
putation  of  an  agent  or  agents  who  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  parliament 
of  GreatBritain,  or,  if  sent  from  Britain,  to  have 
a  seat  and  voice  in  the  assemblies  of  the  differ- 
ent colonies  to  which  they  may  be  deputed  re- 
spectively, in  order  to  attend  the  several  inter- 
ests of  those  by  whom  they  may  be  deputed. 

**  In  short,  to  establish  the  power  of  the  res- 
pective legislatures  in  each  particular  colony, 
to  settle  its  revenue  in  civil  and  military  estab- 
lishment, and  to  exercise  a  perfect  freedom  in 
legislation  and  internal  government,  so  that  the 
British  colonies  throughout  North  America, 
acting  with  Great  Britain,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
under  one  common  sovereign,  may  have  the 
irrevocable  enjoyment  of  every  privilege,  short 
of  a  total  separation  of  interests,  or  consistent 
with  that  union  of  force,  on  which  the  safety 
of  their  common  religion  and  liberty  depends." 

On  reading  the  letter  containing  these  pro- 
positions, some  observations  were  found  to  be 
mingled  with  them,  reflecting  on  the  conduct 
of  France.^    The  reading  was  interrupted,  and 

»  The  words  were,  "  insidious  interposition  of  a  power, 
which  has  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies  been 
actuated  with  enmity  to  us  both ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
pretended  date  or  present  form  of  the  French  offers." 
VOL.  III.  3  z 
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cHAP.x.  a  motion  was  made  to  proceed  no  farther,  in 
1778.  consequence  of  this  offensive  language  against 
his  most  christian  majesty.  This  moticm  pro- 
ducing some  debate,  an  adjournment  was  called 
for  and  carried.  When  congress  reassembled, 
the  warmth  of  the  preceding  day  had  not  en- 
tirely subsided,  but  after  several  ineffectual 
motions,  the  letter  was  read,  and  a  committee, 
Answer  of  appointed  for  that  purpose,  reported  an  answer, 
^^J^"^  which,  being  unanimously  agreed  to,  was 
signed  by  the  president,  and  transmitted  to 
the  commissioners.  This  letter  declared  that 
**  nothing  but  an  earnest  desire  to  spare  the 
further  effusion  of  human  blood  could  have  in- 
duced them  to  read  a  paper  containing  expres- 
sions so  disrespectful  to  his  most  christian 
majesty,  the  good  and  great  ally  of  these  states, 
or  to  consider  propositions,  so  derogatory  to 
the  honour  of  an  independent  nation. 

**  That  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  the 
commission  from  their  sovereign,  and  their 
letter,  supposed  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  be  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  were  founded  on  the  idea  of  dependence, 
which  is  utterly  inadmissible. 

**  That  congress  was  inclined  to  peace,  not- 
withstanding the  unjust  claims  from  which  this 
war  originated,  and  the  savage  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  conducted.  They  would  therefore 
be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  commerce,  not  inconsistent 
with  treaties  already  subsisting,  when  the  king 
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of  Great  Britain  should  demonstrate  a  sincere  chap,  x. 
disposition  for  that  purpose.     The  only  solid    1778". 
proof  of  this  disposition  would  be  an  explicit 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  these 
states,  or  the  withdrawing  his  fleets  and  armies. " 

Some  apprehensions  seem  to  have  been  enter- 
tained that  these  propositions  might  make  an 
unfavourable  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
and  increase  the  divisions  which  already  existed. 
They  were  therefore  attacked  with  much  wit  and 
asperity  by  individuals,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
combatted  them  with  great  force  of  argument. 

In  the  packet  addressed  to  congress  wereAttempcaf 
.several  private    letters,    written   by  governor  g^^^^ 


Johnson  to  particular  members  of  that  body,  SSJ^/*^ 
in  which  he  blended,  with  the  most  flattering 
expressions  of  their  characters,  and  their 
conduct,  assurances  of  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments to  which  those  would  be  entitled  who 
should  contribute  to  restore  peace  and  harmony 
to  the  two  countries,  and  to  terminate  the  pre- 
sent calamitous  war.* 

*  In  addition  to  these  letters,  direct  propositions,  after 
the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  were  made  to  mr.  Read, 
a  member  of  congress  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
a  lady  connected  with  the  British  army,  who  assured  him, 
as  from  governor  Johnson,  that  10,000/.  sterling,  and 
the  best  office  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  in  America  might 
be  at  his  disposal,  if  he  could  bring  about  a  reunion 
between  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Read  replied,  that  he 
was  not  worth  purchasing ;  but  such  as  he  was,  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  was  not  ricl^  enough  to  do  it. 
3z2 
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ciiAP.x.  The  removal  from  Philadelphia,  followed  the 
1778.  reception  of  the  answer  of  congress  to  the  pro- 
positions of  the  British  commissicmers,  too 
immediately,  for  any  further  measures  to  be 
j«uy  13-  taken  by  them,  until  they  had  reached  New 
York.  From  that  city,  a  second  letter  was  ad- 
dressed  to  the  president  and  members  of  con- 
gress, in  which  they  express  their  regrets  that, 
on  the  part  of  congress,  any  difficulties  were 
raised  which  must  prolong  the  calamities  of  the 
present  war.  With  respect  to  the  two  alterna- 
tives stated  as  preliminaries  necessary  even  to 
the  beginning  of  a  negotiation  for  peace,  they 
declared  their  opinion  to  be,  '^tfaat  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  people  of  America  on  Great 
Britain,  except  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  preserve 
that  union  of  force  in  which  the  safety  md  ad« 
vantage  of  both  consisted,  was  fulty  acknow- 
ledged in  their  first  letter ;  and  that  they  were 
willing  to  enter  into  a  &ir  discussion  fA  all 
the  circumstances  which  might  be  necessaiy 
to  ensure,  or  even  to  enlarge  that  indepea- 
dency.'* 

They  excuse  their  not  beginning  with  the 
Other  part  of  the  alternative,  the  withdrawing 
of  the  fleets  and  armies,  ^^  on  accoui^  of  the 
precautions  rendered  necessary  against  their 
ancient  enemies,  and  a  regard  to  the  safety  of 
many,  who  from  affection  to  Great  Britain,  have 
exposed  themselves  to  suffer  in  this  contest,  and 
to  whom  Great  Britain  owes  supp<xt  at  eveiy 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure.     This  measure 
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however,''  it  was  intimated,  **  might  very  soon  caiA>.x> 
follow  the  first  advances  to  peace  on  the  part  of    irrs. 
the  United  States,   which  should  indicate  a 
favourable  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  with 
their  fellow  citizens  of  this  continent,  and  those 
in  Great  Britain.'* 

The  most  explicit  assurances  were  added, 
"  that  no  circumstances  would  give  the  com- 
missioners more  satisfaction  than  to  find,  that 
the  extent  of  the  future  connexion  between  the 
two  countries  would  be  determined  on  prin* 
ciples  of  mere  reason,  and  considerations  of 
mutual  interest,  on  which  they  were  likewise 
willing  to  risk  the  permanence  of  any  arrange* 
ments  that  might  be  formed." 

To  that  part  of  the  letter  from  congress 
which  refers  to  treaties  already  subsisting,  they 
say  "  that,  if  such  treaties  are  to  effect  their 
deliberations,  they  ought  to  be  communicated 
both  for  their  consideration,  and  that  of  the 
constituents  of  congress,  who  would  judge 
whether  any  alliance  they  might  have  con- 
tracted, would  furnish  sufficient  reasons  for 
continuing  this  unnatural  war." 

Some  doubt  was  expressed  concerning  the 
power  of  congress  to  contract  foreign  alliances, 
as  the  confederation  was  not  yet  in  force,  and 
the  letter  concluded  with  saying  **  we  will  not 
suppose  that  any  objection  can  arise  <hi  your 
part  to  our  communicating  to  the  public  our 
own  prooeedings;  the  respect  which  we  pay  to 
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cHAF.x.  the  great  body  of  the  people  you  are  supposed 
1778.  to  represent,  shall  be  evidenced  by  us  in  every 
possible  mark  -  of  consideration  ^and  regard." 
It  would  seem  that  the  previous  conduct  of 
congress  must  have  satisfied  the  British  com- 
missioners, that  all  hope  of  restoring  peace  on 
any  other  terms  than  the  complete  independence 
of  the  United  States,  must,  at  least,  be  sus- 
pended,  if  not  entirely  abandoned.  Their 
present  endeavours  therefore  were  most  proba- 
bly used,  not  for  congress,  but  for  the  people 
at  large.  They  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
attachments  towards  Britain,  and  prejudices 
against  France,  which  had  once  subsisted,  could 
not  have  been  entirely  eradicated;  and  that  a 
plain  demonstration  that  the  original  ground  of 
contest  was  yielded  by  England,  would  detach 
such  numbers  from  the  supporters  of  the  war, 
as  would  render  unavoidable  an  accommodation 
on  the  terms  proposed.  It  had  therefore  now 
become  a  game  of  skill,  in  which  the  affections 
and  passions  of  the  people  were  played  for, 
and  was  no  longer  a  mere  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence, treating  on  the  interests  of  two  great 
nations,  with  the  hope  of  accommodadoo 
between  the  negotiators. 

The  first  decisive  rejection  of  the  terms  held 
forth  in  the  conciliatory  bills,  had  been  made 
at  a  time,  when  the  existence  of  the  treaties 
with  France  was  neither  known  nor  suspected. 
Congress  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  propositions 
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of  the  commissioners,  when  no  certainty  existed  chap.x. 
of  the  commencement  of  war  between  France  irra. 
and  England ;  and  when,  the  eventual  treaty* of 
alliance  not  having  taken  eflfect,  they  were  at 
perfect  liberty  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace. 
Intelligence  was  now  received  of  the  arrival  of 
a  French  fleet  with  a  minister;  and  the  utmost 
confidence  prevailed  that  a  EuropeaR  war  was 
inevitable.  There  was  therefore  no  probability 
that  propositions  which  had  been  rejected  under 
circumstances  much  less  favourable  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  American  independence,  could 
be  accepted  when  the  prospects  of  the  United 
States  wore  a  brighter  aspect  than  they  had  ever 
before  assumed.  The  present  and  subsequent 
proceedings  therefore,  were  designed  to  act  on 
the  public  mind;  and  certainly,  the  moderation 
breathed  in  the  letter  of  the  13th  of  July,  was 
well  calculated  to  rekindle  any  latent  spark  of 
attachment  which  might  yet  linger  in  the  bosoms 
of  those  who  had  once  prided  themselves  in 
the  character  of  British  subjects,  and  to  incline 
to  peace,  on  the  terms  offered,  the  great  mass 
who  were  believed  to  have  given  sufficient 
indications  of  being  wearied  with  the  sufferings 
and  calamities  of  war. 

The  letter  recited  above  having  been  read, 
congress  resolved  that,   as  neither  the  inde-    j^yu. 
pendence  of  the  United  States  was  explicitly 
acknowledged,  nor  the  fleets  and  armies  with- 
drawn,  no  answer  should  be  given  to  it* 
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cHAF.x.  A  few  days  before  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of 
irrs.  the  13th  of  July»  a  resolution  of  congress 
required  that  all  letters  of  a  public  nature  re- 
ceived by  any  member,  from  any  subject  of  tbe 
British  crown  should  be  laid  before  them.  In 
consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  letters  of 
governor  Johnson  were  produced,  and  some 
time  afterwards,  mr.  Read  stated  in  his  place, 
a  direct  offer  which  had  been  made  him  by  a 
third  person,  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  of  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  as  an 
inducement  to  use  his  influence  for  the  restora- 
tion of  harmony  between  the  two  countries. 
GooKKw  These  circumstances  it  was  determined  to 
p«j«^^jjj^  communicate  to  the  people  at  large,  and  there- 
^J^  fore  a  publication  of  the  letters  was  immediately 
«r  t£?te?.  ordered.  Some  time  afterwards,  congress  made 
a  solemn  declaration,  in  which,  after  reciting 
the  paragraphs  of  the  private  letters  which  were 
offensive,  and  the  conversation  stated  by  mr. 
Read,  they  expressed  their  opinion  ^^that  these 
were  direct  attempts  to  corrupt  and  bribe  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  was 
incompatible  with  their  honour  to  hold  any 
manner  of  correspondence  or  intercourse  with 
the  said  George  Johnson,  esquire,  especially 
to  negotiate  with  him  upon  affairs,  in  which 
the  cause  of  liberty  is  interested,**  An  attempt 
to  involve  the  other  commissioners  in  the  same 
exclusion  was  unsuccessful,  and  this  declaration 
was  transmitted  to  them,  while  they  expected  an 
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answer  to  a  remonstrance  on  the  detention  of  chap.  x. 
the  troops  captured  with  general  Burgoyne,         irrs. 

On  receiving  this  paper,  mr.  Johnson  with- 
drew from  the  commission,  and  in  the  decla- 
ration containing  his  determination  to  act  no 
further  in  that  character,  which  was  transmitted 
to  congress,  he  said,  he  should  be  happy  to  find 
the  congress,  when  this  exception  as  to  him 
should  be  removed,  inclined  to  retract  their 
former  declaration,  and  negotiate  with  others 
on  terms  equally  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  both  countries.  This  declaration  on  the 
part  of  mr.  Johnson  was  accompanied  by  one 
signed  by  the  other  commissioners,  in  which, 
without  admitting  the  construction  put  by 
congress  on  his  letters,  or  the  authority  of 
the  person  who  held  the  conversation  with 
mr.  Read,  they  denied  all  knowledge  of  those 
letters,  or  of  that  conversation.  They  at  the 
same  time  represented  the  advantages  to  result 
to  America  from  the  propositions  they  had 
made,  '•  advantages  decidedly  superior,''  they 
say,  "  to  any  which  could  be  expected  from  an 
unnatural  alliance  with  France,  only  entered 
into  by  that  nation  for  the  purpose  of  prolong- 
ing the  war,  after  the  full  knowledge  on  their 
part  of  the  liberal  terms  intended  to  be  oflFered 
by  Great  Britain.''  With  this  declaration  was 
transmitted  a  copy  of  the  former  remonstrance 
respecting  the  convention  troops,  without  the 
signature  of  governor  Johnson,  and  an  extract 

VOL.   III.  4  A 
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ciiAP.x.  from  the  instructions*  given  by  the  secretary 
irrs.  of  state  to  sir  Henry  Clinton,  authorizing  him 
in  express  terms  to  demand  a  performance  of 
the  convention  made  with  general  Burgoyne, 
and,  if  required,  to  renew  and  ratify,  in  the 
king's  name,  all  the  conditions  stipulated  in  it 
All  the  publications  of  the  British  commis- 
sioners seem  to  manifest  an  opinion  that  they 
could  be  more  successful  with  the  people  at 
large,  than  with  congress:  and  therefore,  they 
not  imfrequently  betray  the  desire,  that  the 
constituents  of  that  body  might  be  enabled  to 
decide  on  the  measures  taken  by  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

On  the  part  of  congress,  it  was  deemed  of 
the  last  importance  to  keep  the  public  mind 
correct,  and  to  defeat  the  impressions  sought 
to  be  made  on  it.  Several  members  of  that 
body  entered  the  lists  as  disputants,  and  em- 
ployed  their  pens  with  great  ability  and  success, 
as  well  in  serious  argument,  as  in  calling  to 
their  aid  all  the  various  passions  which  on  such 
occasions  influence  the  conduct  of  men.  Much 
use  was  made  of  the  attempt  to  eflfect  the  object 
of  the  mission  by  corruption ;  and  it  was  urged 
with  great  force,  that  should  America  now 
break  her  faith  with  France  by  treating  on  the 

*  Some  expressions  having  been  used  in  the  letter  re- 
specting the  convention  troops,  which  were  deemed  dis- 
respectful, no  other  reply  was  made,  than  that  *<  congress 
gave  no  answer  to  insolent  letters." 
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footing  of  dependence,  she  would  forfeit  all  chap.x. 
credit  with  foreign  nations,  would  be  consi-  1778. 
dered  by  all  as  faithless  and  infamous,  and 
would  lose  the  possibility  of  future  foreign 
aid;  after  which,  the  terms  now  conceded  might 
be  retracted,  and  th)2  war  recommenced.  To 
these  representations  were  added  the  certainty 
of  soon  succeeding  in  establishing  completely 
their  independence,  and  the  great  advantages 
to  result  from  such  a  situation.  The  letters 
from  the  commissioners  were  treated  as  mere 
attempts  to  sow  divisions  among  the  people^ 
of  which  they  might  afterwards  avail  them* 
selves,  and  thus  effect  by  intrigue,  what  had 
been  found  unattainable  by  arms. 

These  papers  were  read  every  where  with 
avidity,  and  seem  to  have  produced  among  the 
friends  of  the  revolution,  the  full  effect  ex-- 
pected  from  them. 

The  commissioners  appear  still  to  have  che*- 
rished  the  hope,  that  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  terms  they  had  offered,  and  of  all  their 
transactions  with  congress,  operating  on  the 
total  disappointment  of  the  high  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  of  the  decisive  advan^* 
tages  to  be  derived  from  the  fleet  of  D'Estaing, 
would  make  a  great  impression  on  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  American  people.  Before  their 
departure,  they  published  a  manifesto  addressed  Octobers. 
not  only  to  the  members  of  congress,  but  to  all 
the  provincial  assemblies,  and  all  the  inhabi* 
4a  2 
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cHAP.x.  tants  of  the  colonies  of  whatever  denomination^ 
1778.  in  which  they  briefly  recapitulated  the  diflFerent 
Manifcrtoof  stcps  takcn  by  them  to  accomplish  the  object 
JiSSJ  "^  ^f  *^  commission,  and  the  refusal  of  congress 
^^^^  even  to  open  a  conference  with  them-  They 
again  set  forth  the  extent  and  beneficial  ten- 
dency of  the  terms  they  were  empowered  to 
offer.  Notwithstanding  the  obstructions  they 
had  met  with,  they  declared  their  readiness 
still  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  the  powers 
contained  in  their  commission,  and  to  treat  not 
only  with  deputies  from  all  the  colonies  con- 
jointly, but  with  any  provincial  assembly  or 
convention  individually,  at  any  time  within 
the  space  of  forty  days  from  the  date  of  their 
manifesto.  Then  addressing  themselves  to 
persons  of  every  description,  whether  in  civil, 
military,  or  ecclesiastical  capacities,  or  in  pri- 
vate stations,  and  suggesting  severally  to  the 
consideration  of  each  of  these  classes,  such 
motives  as  might  be  supposed  to  have  the 
greatest  influence,  adjured  them  all  not  to  let 
pass  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  securing 
their  liberties,  and  their  future  prosperity  and 
happiness,  upon  a  permanent  foundatimi. 
They  also  proclaimed  a  general  pardon  for  all 
treasons  and  rebellious  practices  committed  at 
any  time  previous  to  the  date  of  their  mani- 
festo, to  such  as  should,  within  the  term  of 
forty  days,  withdraw  from  their  opposition  to 
the  British  government,  and  conduct  themselves 
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in  future  as  faithful,  and  loyal  subjects ;  de-  chap,  x. 
nouncing  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  vengeance  1 778. 
oft  the  British  nation,  against  such  as,  after 
these  benevolent  offers,  should  obstinately  per- 
sist  in  withholding  their  allegiance  from  their 
lawful  sovereign.  That  all  persons  might  be 
enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pardon  pro- 
claimed by  the  manifesto,  thirteen  copies  of  it 
were  immediately  executed  under  the  hands 
and  seals  of  the  commissioners,  one  of  which 
was  transmitted  by  a  flag  of  truce  to  each  state. 
A  vast  number  of  copies  were  printed,  and  en- 
deavours  were  used  by  means  of  flags  and 
otherwise,  to  disperse  them  as  extensively  as 
possible  among  the  people. 

On  being  informed  of  this  intention,  con. 
gress,  without  hesitation  embraced  the  part 
which  the  government  of  an  independent  nation 
must  ever  feel  itself  bound  to  pursue,  when 
attempts  are  made  to  open  negotiations  with 
other  than  the  constituted  authorities.  They 
declared  the  practice  "  to  be  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  utterly  subversive  of  the 
confidence  necessary  for  those  means  which  had 
been  invented  among  civilized  nations  to  alle- 
viate  the  horrors  of  war;  and  therefore,  that 
the  agents  employed  to  distribute  such  papers 
were  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  a  flag." 
They  recommended  it  to  the  executive  autho- 
rities in  the  respective  states  *'to  secure  in 
close  .custody  every  person  who,    under  the 
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^HAP.x.  sanction  of  a  flag,  or  otherwise,  was  fonnd 
1778.  employed  in  circulating  those  manifestoes." 
At  the  same  time,  to  show  that  these  measurts 
were  not  taken  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
their  conduct  from  their  constituents,  they 
themselves  directed  a  publication  of  the  mani. 
festo  in  the  American  papers.  Care,  however, 
was  taken  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
comments  made  by  individuals^  calculated  to 
destroy  its  effect.  A  vessel  containing  a  cargo 
of  these  papers  being  wrecked  on  the  coast, 
the  officer ''and  crew  havings  them  in  charge 
were  made  prisoners;  and  the  requisiticm  of 
admiral  Gambier  for  their  release,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  privilege  afforded  by  his  flag, 
was  answered  by  a  declaration  that  they  had 
forfeited  that  privilege  by  being  charged  with 
seditious  papers. 

Octobers.  Not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  mani* 
festo  of  the  Bcitish  commissioners  a  counter 
manifesto  was  issued  by  congress,  in  which, 
after  touching  on  subjects  which  -might  influ- 
ence the  public  mind,  they  "  solemnly  declare 
and  proclaim,  that  if  their  enemies  presume  to 
execute  their  threats,  or  persist  in  their  present 
course  of  barbarity,  they  will  take  such  exem- 
plary  vengeance,  as  shall  deter  others  from  a 
like  conduct.  They  appeal  to  that  God  who 
searcheth  the  hearts  of  men,  for  the  rectitude 
of  their  intentions;  and  in  his  holy  presence 
declare,  that,  as  they  are  not  mored  by  any 
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light  aiid  hasty  suggestions  of  anger  or  revenge,  chap.x. 
80  through  every  change  of  fortune,  they  wiH    1778. 
adhere  to  this  their  determination. 

Thus  ended  this  fruitless  attempt  to  restore 
a  connexion  which  had  been  wantonly  broken, 
the  re-instatement  of  which  a  variety  of  causes 
had  rendered  impracticable.  With  the  war, 
and  with  their  independence,  a  course  of 
opinions  had  prevailed  in  America,  which  not 
only  rendered  a  reunion  between  the  two 
countries,  under  one  common  sovereign,  ex- 
tremely difficult,  but,  by  substituting  discor- 
dant materials  in  the  place  of  the  cement  which 
had  formerly  bound  them  together,  rendered 
such  an  event  undesirable  even  to  the  British 
themselves.  The  time  had  now  come,  when 
the  true  interest  of  that  nation  required  the 
relinquishment  of  an  expensive  war,  the  object 
of  which  was  unattainable,  and  which  if  attained 
must  be  preserved  with  great  difficulty;  and 
the  establishment  of  those  amicable  relations 
which  reciprocal  interests  produce  between 
independent  states,  capable  by  a  fair  and  equal 
interchange  of  good  offices,  of  being  serviceable 
to  each  other. 

This  opinion,  however,  was  not  yet  embraced 
by  the  cabinet  of  London,  and  great  exertions 
were  yet  to  be  made  for  the  reannexation  of 
North  America  to  the  British  empire.  Even 
the  opposition  was  not  united  against  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  war  on  its  present  ground,  and 
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oiAP.x.  the  carl  of  Chatham,  who  had  endeavoured 
1778.  first  to  prevent  the  contest,  and  afterwards  to 
produce  conciliation,  closed  a  life,  of  which 
the  splendor  was  unrivalled  among  characters 
merely  political,  in  unavailing  efforts  to  pre- 
vent that  dismemberment  which  had  now 
become  inevitable. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions  with  the 

July  14.  commissioners  from  Great  Britain,  the  sieur 
Arrival  of  Girard,  who  had  negotiated  on  the  part  of  his 
minister  pic-  sovereig:n  the  treaties  between  France  and  the 

nipotenciary  O 

rf  Fr^e"'^  United  States,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
character  of  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Ms 
most  christian  majesty. 

The  joy  produced  by  this  event  was  un- 
bounded. On  the  first  notice  of  his  being  in 
the  Delaware,  on  his  passage  to  the  residence 
of  congress,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait 

Hi.  reception  on  him,  aud  orders  were  given  to  prepare  a 

by  congrets* 

home  for  his  reception.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards admitted  to  an  audience  in  the  congress 
hall,  to  which  he  was  conducted  from  his  own 
house,  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  was  received  with  open  doors,  and, 
to  render  the  solemnity  more  impressive,  the 
vice  president  and  members  of  the  supreme 
executive  council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
members  of  their  legislature,  were  invited  to 
be  present  at  it.  In  addition,  each  member  of 
congress  was  furnished  with  two  tickets  of 
admittance,  for  such  other  persons  as  he  should 
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choose  to  introduce.  A  semicircle  was  formed  chap,  x. 
by  the  members  within  the  bar  of  the  house,  1778. 
at  one  extremity  of  which  sat  the  president, 
and  at  the  other  the  minister  of  France.  After 
the  forms  prescribed  had  been  passed  through, 
the  committee  again  attended  on  him  to  his 
house,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  a  very  elegant 
entertainment  was  given  him  by  congress,  to 
which  the  public  characters  in  Philadelphia, 
and  several  strangers  of  distinction,  were 
invited. 

The  reception  of  a  minister  from  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Europe,  being  among  the 
first  and  most  important  insignia  of  indepen- 
dence, was  alike  new  and  gratifying  to  the 
United  States. 

While  these  diplomatic  concerns  employed 
the  American  cabinet,  and  while  the  war 
seemed  to  languish  on  the  Atlantic,  it  raged 
to  the  west  in  its  most  savage  form. 

A  considerable  degree  of  solicitude  had  ever 
been  felt  by  congress,  to  engage  the  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians  on  the  frontier,  either  to  take 
part  with  them  in  the  war,  or  to  preserve. a 
neutrality.  In  its  first  stages,  many  of  ^hem  jj^tiudetof 
manifested  a  disposition  not  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States,  but  the  inability  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  to  furnish  them  with  such 
European  articles  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
using,  contrasted  with  the  presents  they  re- 
ceived from  Montreal,  and  the  ports  on  thp 

VOLi  III.  4  B 
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CHAP.  X.  lakes,  soon  decided  them  in  favour  of  the 
1778.  enemy.  Early  in  1778,  there  were  many  indi. 
cations  of  a  general  disposition  to  make  war  oh 
the  United  States,  and  the  frontiers  from  the 
Mohawk  to  the  Ohio  were  threatened  with  the 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife.  Eveiy 
representation  from  that  country  concurred 
.  in  establishing  the  opinion,  that  a  war  with  the 
Indians  should  never  be  defensive,  and  diat  to 
obtain  peace,  it  must  be  carried  into  their 
own  country.  It  was  also  believed  to  be  proved, 
that  the  hostility  already  experienced,  had 
been  very  much  excited  by  colonel  Hamilton, 
the  governor  of  Detroit,  which  place  was 
understood  to  be  left  in  a  very  defenceless 
condition.  Against  Detroit  therefore,  an  ex- 
pedition was  resolved  on  by  congress.  General 
June  11.  M*Intosh,  who  had  been  appointed  by  general 
Washington  to  succeed  general  Hand,*  com- 
manded at  Pittsburg.  He  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare for  carrying  on  the  expedition  with  three 
thousand  men,  of  whom  Virginia  was  desired 
to  furnish  from  her  militia  such  number,  not 
exceeding  two  thousand  five  hundred,  as  the 
board  of  war,  or  general  Mcintosh  shouM 
require.  To  facilitate  the  success  of  tins  enter- 

*  He  had  been  recaUed  at  his  own  request,  because  the 
disputes  between  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  respecting 
territory,  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  more  imparti^ 
person  than  a  citizen  of  either  state  should  command  at 
that  station. 
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prise,   and  the  sooner  to  reduce  the   hostile  chap.x. 
tribes  to  submissiojti,  another  was  resolved  on    1778. 
from  the  Mohawk  river,  into  the  country  of 
the   Senecas.     Major  general   Gates,   or  the 
officer  commanding  on  the  east  of  the  Hudson, 
was   desired  to  take  measures   to  carry   this 
resolution  into  execution;   and  the  commis- 
sioners for  Indian  affairs  at  Albany,  were  di-»** 
rected  to  co-operate  with  him. 

Unfortunately,  the  acts  of  the  government 
did  not  correspond  with  the  vigour  of  its  reso- 
lutions. Expeditions  to  be  tarried  on  princi- 
pally by  militia,  through  the  agency  of  distinct 
governments,  can  seldom  receive  that  promp- 
titude  and  energy  in  their  execution,  which 
will  ensure  them  success.  The  necessary  pre- 
parations were  not  made,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frontiers  remained  insufficiendy  pro- 
tected,  until  the  plans  against  them  were  ma- 
tured and  the  storm,  which  had  been  long 
gathering,  burst  upon  them  with  a  fury  which 
spread  desolation  wherever  it  reached. 

The  scene  of  greatest  misery  and  suffering 
was  Wyoming.  This  is  a  tract  of  country 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehannah,  which 
was  claimed  by  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  former 
of  those  states,  who  were  said  to  have  purchased 
the  land  from  the  Indian  proprietors.  This 
settlement,  which  had  flourished  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  contained  upwards  of  a  thousand 
4b2 
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cHAP.x.  families,  and  had  furnished,  it  is  said,  nearly 
\7TS.  that  number  of  soldiers  to  the  CcMitinental  armj, 
besides  garrisons  for  the  forts  they  had  erected 
in  their  country  for  their  own  security.  Un- 
fortunately,  they  had  not  been  exempted  from 
those  political  divisions,  which,  carried  to  an 
excess,  poison  the  source  of  all  human  felicity, 
destroy  those  sweet  affections  which  attach 
members  of  the  same  &mily  to  each  other,  and 
plant  the  most  deadly  hate,  where  nature,  or 
early  habits,  had  sown  the  seeds  of  harmony 
and  love. 

While  the  great  body  of  the  settlement 
joined  their  countrymen  in  the  existing  contest, 
and  manifested  a  degree  of  zeal  equal  to  that 
which  was  displayed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
imion,  some  few  adhered  to  the  royal  cause. 
Encouraged  by  their  distance  from  the  military 
force  of  the  nation,  and  stimulated  perhaps  by 
their  neighbours  in  Canada,  they  did  not  con- 
ceal their  motives  or  their  objects ;  and,  having 
experienced  what  they  deemed  severity,  many 
of  them  were  induced  at  an  early  period  of  the 
war,  to  take  refuge  among  the  neighbouring 
Indians,  or  at  the  posts  occupied  by  the  British* 
Their  numbers  gradually  increased,  and  their 
resentments  sustained  no  diminution.  At  their 
head  was  a  colonel  John  Butler,  the  cousin 
of  colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  the  gentleman 
who  was  first  in  command  in  the  militia  of 
Wyoming. 
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The  commencement  of  the  year  had  fur-  ^hap.x. 
fiished  numerous  indications  of  hostile  designs  1778. 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians;  but,  as  the  time 
approached  when  the  great  blow  they  medi- 
tated was  to  be  given,  the  cunning  policy  of 
increasing  its  effect,  by  lulling  into  security 
those  against  whom  it  was  to  be  directed,  was 
successfully  resorted  to.  Several  messengers 
came  in  from  the  hostile  tribes,  charged  with 
assurances  of  their  peaceful  dispositions,  and 
Butler  himself,  in  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
savages,  declared  in  their  peculiar  language, 
that  he  was  about  to  withdraw  to  Detroit,  ^^bis 
hand  being  too  short  to  do  any  thing  this  year.'' 
Their  designs,  however,  were  penetrated;  and 
it  is  said  that  letters  were  dispatched  to  con- 
gress, and  to  the  general,  stating  the  dangers 
which  threatened  that  frontier.  I'hese  letters 
were  unfortunately  intercepted  by  the  tories  of 
Pennsylvania.  Meanwhile,  the  inhabitants, 
for  their  security,  took  refuge  in  their  forts. 

On  the  first  of  July,  a  body  supposed  to  be 
nearly  sixteen  hundred  strong,  composed  of 
about  three  hundred  Indians,  led  by  their  own 
chiefs,  and  a  number  of  tories   painted  like     i^y  j- 
Indians,  under  the  command  of  colonel  John j;^'?"^^ J:'-' 
Butler,  broke  into  the  Wyoming  settlement,  ;£«."* 
and  obtained  easy  possession  of  one  of  the  uicwyoif.?.  j 
two  upper  forts,  which  being  garrisoned,  as 
is  alleged,   chiefly  by  concealed  tories,    was 
delivered  up  without  opposition.     The  other 
was  taken. 
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CHAP.  X.  The  two  principal  forts,  Kingston  and 
irrs.  Wilkesbarre,  were  near  each  other,  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  river.  Colonel  Zebukm 
Butler  marched  into  Kingston  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  armed  force  of  the  country,  and  a 
number  of  women  and  children  took  refuge  in 
Hutrrachery  the  samc  placc.  Aftcr  rejecting  a  summons  to 
zebCion  surrender,  he  proposed  a  parley,  and  a  place 
at  some  distan<^  from  the  fort  was  agreed  on 
for  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs.  He  marched  out 
with  four  hundred  men  to  the  place  appointed, 
where  no  person  was  found  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy;  but  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  the 
fort,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  a  flag  was  ex- 
hibited, which  retired  as  he  approached  as  if 
apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  Americans. 
Colonel  Butler  continued  to  advance  until  he 
found  himself  almost  enveloped  by  the  enemy, 
who  rose  and  fired  on  him.  Notwithstanding 
the  effect  to  be  expected  from  such  circum- 
stances, his  troops  displayed  such  a  degree  of 
firmness,  and  acquitted  themselves  with  so 
much  resolution,  that  the  advantage  was  rather 
on  their  side ;  when  a  soldier,  either  through 
treachery,  or  cowardice,  cried  out  **  the  colonel 
has  ordered  a  retreat.*'  Immediate  confusion 
was  succeeded  by  a  total  route.  The  troops 
fled  towards  the  river  which  they  endeavoured 
to  pass,  in  order  to  enter  fort  Wilkesbarre. 
The  enemy  pursued  "  with  the  fury  of  devils;" 
and  of  the  four  hundred  who  had  marched  out 
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on  this  unfortunate  parley,  only  about  twenty  cmap.x. 
escaped.     Fort  Kingston  was  immediately  in-    1778. 
vested,  and  to  increase  the  terror  of  the  garri-  Kington 
son,  and  impress  on  them  the  horrors  of  their  ^  ^"^^'^ 
situation,  the  green  and  bleeding  scalps  of  their 
murdered  countrymen  were  sent  in  for  their 
inspection. 

Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  having  withdrawn 
himself  and  his  family  down  the  river,  colonel 
Dennison,  the  commanding  officer,  went  out 
with  a  flag  to  inquire  of  the  officer  commanding 
the  besiegers,  what  terms  would  be  allowed 
the  garrison,  on  surrendering  the  fort?  uniting 
to  Spartan  brevity  more  than  cannibal  ferocity, 
this  tutored  savage  answered  in  two  words 
*'the  hatchet.  *'** 

Having  lost  great  part  of  his  garrison,  being  surrenders, 
unable  to  hold  out  longer,  and  not  supposing  rjj^1,iS^ 
it  possible  that  the  unresisting  could  be  coolly  *^**^'*^- 
and  deliberately  massacred,  colonel  Dennison    J'^y^- 
surrendered  at  discretion.     He  misunderstood 
the  character  of  those  into  whose  hands  he  had 
fallen.     The   threat  of  Sutler  was  executed 
with  scrupulous  punctuality.     After  selecting 
a  few  prisoners,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
in  the  fort  were  inclosed  in  the  houses,  fire 
was  applied  to  them,  and  they  were  consumed 
together.' 


^  Gordon...* Ramsay*  *•  Ihid* 
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g»^p^  X.        Butler  then  passed  over   to   Wilkesbarre, 

1778.    which    was    surrendered   without    resistance. 

wiikesbarre  This  effort  to  molUfy  the  revengeful  fury  which 

IS,*^"   irovcraed  him  was  unavailius:.  The  ContinentaJ' 

mecu  the         *^  .  *^ 

s;unefaic.  soiclicrs,  amountiug  to  about  seventy,  were 
hacked  to  pieces.  The  remaining  men,  with 
the  women  and  children,  shared  the  fate  of  their 
brethren  in  Kingston.  They  perished  in  the 
flames. 

All  show  of  resistance  was  now  terminated, 
but  the  ruin  contemplated  was  not  yet  complete. 
SL'^iew  Near  three  thousand  persons  had  escaped.  Fly- 
iii  Wyoming,  jjjjg  wlthout  moucy,  clothes,  or  food,  they 
sought  for  safety  in  the  interior  country.  To 
prevent  their  returning,  every  thing  remaining 
behind  tliem  was  doomed  to  destruction.  Fire 
and  the  sword  were  alternately  applied  ;  and  all 
the  houses  and  improvements  which  the  labour 
of  years  had  provided,  as  well  as  every  living 
animal  which  could  be  found,  were  destroyed. 
The  settlements  of  the  tories  alone  were  pre- 
served. "They  appeared,"  says  mr.  Gordon, 
''  as  islands  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  ruin." 
Some  peculiar  instances  of  barbarity  have 
been  related,  in  the  details  given  of  this  expe- 
dition, at  which  human  nature  recoils.  Parents 
were  murdered  by  their  children,  and  brothers 
and  sisters  fell  by  the  hands  of  brothers.  Of 
such  crimes  are  we  capable,  when  the  torch  of 
civil  discord  is  once  lighted  among  us,  and  all 
the  endearing  social  ties  which  sweeten  life  are 
made  to  yield  to  political  fury ! 
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The  incursions  of  irregulars  may  be  often  chap,  x. 
repeated,    but  are   seldom  of  long  duration.     177«. 
The  invaders  of  Wyoming  withdrew  from  the 
country  they  had  laid  waste,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  continental  troops  which  were  detached 
to  meet  them. 

To  cover  every  part  of  the  United  States 
from  the  ravages  of  their  enemies,  would  have 
required  forces  infinitely  more  numerous  than 
they  could  raise.  Different  districts  were 
therefore  unavoidably  exposed  to  all  the  calami- 
ties ever  to  be  experienced  by  those  into  the 
bosom  of  whose  country  war  is  carried.  Fa- 
tigued and  worn  out  by  perpetual  calls  into  the 
field,  the  militia  every  where  required  to  be 
relieved  and  protected  by  continental  troops. 
Their  applications  were  necessarily  resisted, 
and  the  regular  regiments  distributed  in  such 
manner  as,  on  a  general  view  of  the  situation 
of  the  whole,  would  best  promote  the  great 
object  of  the  contest.  The  sufferings  of  the 
western  frontier,  however,  were  now  such,  and 
the  danger  which  threatened  it  was  so  immi- 
nent, that  it  became  necessary  to  spare  for  its 
defence,  a  more  considerable  portion  of  the 
army,  than  had  been  allotted  to  that  part  of  the 
union,  since  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  Colo- 
nel Hartley's  regiment,  and  two  companies  of 

militia,  were  ordered,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  J^*^^^- 
the  destruction  of  Wyoming,  to  repair  thither, 
and  afford  all  the  protection  in  their  power,  to 

VOL.  III.  4c 
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cHAP.x,  the  country  generally.  The  colonel  set  out  on 
1778.  an  expedition  against  the  Indian  towns,  some 
of  which  he  destroyed,  and  made  some  prison- 
ers; but  on  hearing  that  they  were  coUectiiig 
in  very  great  force,  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
retreat.  His  rear  was  attacked  with  spirit,  but 
his  troops  behaved  so  well  that  the  assailants 
were  repulsed  with  loss.  The  4th  Pennsylvania 
regiment,  raised  in  the  western  frontier  of  that 
state  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  colonel 
William  Butler,  a  partisan  of  great  merit,  and 
the  remnant  of  Morgan's  rifle  corps,  led  by 
major  Posey,  were  also  detiirhecl  to  the  imme- 
diate assistance  of  the  distressed  people,  and 
took  a  position  at  Schoharie,  a  small  viJiage  on 
a  river  of  that  name,  which  runs  into  the  Mo- 
hawk.  With  his  continental  troops,  assisted 
October,  by  about  thirty  rangers,  colonel  Butler  entered 
tlie  enemy's  country;  and,  after  a  march  at- 
tended with  infinite  labour  and  difficulty  lu 
crossing  high  mountains  and  deep  waters,  pe- 
netrated as  far  as  their  towns  at  Unandilla  and 
Anaquaqua*  which,  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  corn,  laid  up  for  their  winter's  supply, 
he  entirely  destroyed.  Having  eflfected  this 
service,  he  returned  to  Schoharie,  without 
having  been  able  to  fall  in  with  any  party  of 

the  enemy-. 

» 
*  The  head  quarters  of  the  celebrated  colonel  Brandt, 
an  Indian  chief  of  the  half  breed,  disting^shed  for  his 
courage  and  ctnielty. 
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The  expedition  of  lieutenant  colonel  Butler  cha<>.  x. 
had  rendered  some  service  to  the  western  frrs. 
inhabitants.  Though  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
had  not  been  diminished,  they  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  loss  of  their  towns  and  provisions, 
to  withdraw  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
frontiers,  and,  of  consequence,  their  future 
incursions  would  be  rendered  more  difficult. 
Pending  these  transactions,  congress  received 
a  letter  from  colonel  Hartley,  giving  an  account 
of  his  expedition,  and  informing  them  that  the 
enemy  were  fortifying  at  Chemung,  a  large 
settlement  about  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Cayuga,  a  river  emptying  into  the 
Susquehanna;  at  which  place,  a  large  body 
of  tories  was  collected.  Chemung  and  Nia- 
gara were  represented  to  be  the  principal  places 
of  rendezvous  for  those  tories  who  could  not 
reach  the  city  of  New  York.  A  resolution 
was  immediately  passed,  directing  general 
Washington  to  take  measures  for  preventing 
the  enemy  from  occupying  a  post  at  Chemung, 
and  for  repelling  the  invasions  of  the  savages 
,  on  the  frontiers  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  season  of  the  year  had  now  come  on, 
when  the  frequent  rains  swell  the  waters  of 
that  country,  so  as  to  render  them  impassable; 
in  addition  to  which,  it  was  impossible,  unless 
the  roads  should  be  opened,  to  transport  artil- 
lery, without  which,  any  attempt  on  the  fortifi- 
4c2 
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cHAP.x.  cation  must  be  unsuccessful.  These  difficulties, 
1778.  which  had  escaped  the  attention  of  congress, 
were  adverted  to  by  the  commander  in  chief. 
He  however  took  immediate  measures  for  exe- 
cuting the  resolution,  should  it  be  practicable, 
and  for  that  purpose,  put  Clinton*s  brigade  in 
motion.  Apprehensive  however  that  the  season 
of  the  year  must  necessarily  defeat  the  expedi- 
tion, a  council  of  general  officers  was  called  at 
Albany,  consisting  of  generals  Schuyler,  Hand, 
and  Clinton,  at  which  governor  Clinton  also 
assisted,  who  unanimously  declared  against  it. 
Their  opinion  was  transmitted  to  congress,  and 
November,  thc  cxpcdition  laid  aside  for  the  present  cam- 
paign. 

Before  the  expedition  against  Chemung  was 
coiondAiden  rclinquishcd,  a  body  of  about  five  hundred  men 
™j^y^  composed  of  Indians,  tories,  and  a  few  regulars, 
party  kiued.  jj^oke  iuto  thc  Chcrry  valley  settlement,  where 
colonel  Alden  was  posted  with  a  continental 
regiment.  A  sergeant  with  a  small  patrol  was 
cut  off,  in  consequence  of  which  the  colonel 
was  completely  surprised.  In  attempting  to  gain 
the  fort,  he  was  killed,  with  ten  of  his  soldiers; 
and  the  lieutenant  colonel,  and  two  subaltern 
officers,  were  made  prisoners.  The  fort  was 
then  assaulted;  but  a  resolute  defence  being 
made,  and  it  being  understood  that  assistance 
was  approaching,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned; 
and  this  party,  after  having  repeated  the  horrors 
practiced  in  Wyoming,  retired  out  of  the  set- 
tlement. 
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While  the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  Penn-  chap.x. 
sylvania  were  thus  suffering  the  calamities  irra. 
incident  to  savage  warfare,  a  fate  equally  severe 
seems  to  have  been  destined  for  Virginia.  The 
western  militia  of  that  state  had  made  some  ^ 
successful  incursions  into  the  country  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  and  had  taken  some  British 
posts  on  the  Mississippi.  These,  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  were  erected  into  a  county, 
called  the  county  of  the  Illinois ;  and  a  regiment 
of  infantry  with  a  troop  of  cavalry,  to  be  com- 
manded by  colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke,  a 
gentleman  whose  great  courage,  uncommon 
hardihood,  and  capacity  for  Indian  warfare, 
had  given  him  repeated  success  in  enterprises 
against  the  savages,  were  ordered  to  be  re- 
cruited for  its  protection. 

Tliis  corps  was  divided  into  several  detach- 
ments, the  principal  of  which  remained  with 
colonel  Clarke  at  Kaskaskias.  Colonel  Hamilton 
the  governor  of  Detroit,  who  was  understood 
to  have  been  extremely  active  in  fidmenting 
Indian  hostility,  was  at  St.  Vincents,  >vith 
about  six  hundred  men,  principally  Indians, 
projecting  an  expedition,  first  against  the  post 
at  Kaskaskias,  and  then  up  the  Ohio  to  Pitts- 
burg; after  which,  he  proposed  to  desolate  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia ;  when  Clarke  anticipated 
and  defeated  his  design  by  one  of  those  bold 
and  decisive  measures,  which,  whether  formed 
on  a  great,  or  a  small  scale,  with  many  thou* 
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cHAP.x.  sand,  or  a  few  hundred  troops,   mark  the  mili- 
1778.    tary  and  enterprising  genius  of  the  man  who 
plans  and  executes  them. 

Clarke  was  too  far  removed  from  the  inha- 
bited country  to  hope  for  support,  and  was  too 
weak  to  expect  to  maintain  Kaskaskias  and  the 
Illinois  against  the  regular  force,  aided  by  the 
whole  body  of  Indians  from  the  lakes  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  by  whom  he  was  to  be 
attacked  at  the  first  commencement  of  the  sea- 
son for  action.    Yet  he  made  every  preparation 
in  his  power  for  defence.     While  thus  em- » 
ployed,  he  received  unquestionable  information 
from  a  Spanish  merchant,  that  Hamilton,  who 
supposed  himself  to  be  in  %  state  of  perfect  se- 
curity at  St.  Vincents,  had  detached  his  Indians 
to  block  up  the  Ohio,  and  to  harass  the  fron- 
tiers, reserving  at  the  post  he  occupied,  only 
about  eighty  regular  troops,  with  three  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  some  swivels,  mounted.  Clarke 
1779.    at  once  resolved  to  seize  this  favourable  mo- 
'^'*'*^'   ment  for  preserving  himself  from  the  impending 
danger.     He  detached  a  small  galley  which  he 
had  fitted  out,  mounting  two  four  pounders, 
and  four  swivels,  manned  with  a  company  of 
soldiers ;  and  having  on  board  stores  for  his 
^  troops,  with  orders  to  force  her  way  up  the 
Wabash,    and   take   her   station   a  few  miles 
below  St.  Vincents ;  permitting  nothing  what- 
ever  to  pass  her.     Having  made  this  arrange- 
ment, he  set  out  in  the  depth  of  winter  with 
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one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  the  whole  force  chap,  x, 
he  could  collect,  to  march  across  the  country    1779. 
from   Kaskaskias   to  St.  Vincents.      On  this 
march,    through   the   woods,    and   over  high 
waters,    sixteen  days  were  employed.     They 
were  five  days  crossing  the  drowned  lands  of 
the  Wabash,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort, 
and  were  under  the  necessity  of  wading  about 
five  miles  in  water  frequently  up  to  the  breast. 
After  subduing  these  difficulties,    which  had 
been  supposed  insurmountable,  this  little  party  coiooei 
appeared  before  the  town,  which  was  completely  surprises 
surprised,  and  readily  consented  to  change  its  J^gjj^/J|^ 
master.     Hamilton  defended  the  fort  a  short 
time,    and  then  surrendered  himself  and  his 
garrison  prisoners  of  war.     With  a  few  of  his 
immediate  agents  and   counsellors,    who  had 
been  instrumental  in  the  savage  barbarities  he . 
had  encouraged,  he  was  by  order  of  the  execu- 
tive of  Virginia  put  in  irons  and  confined  in  a 
jail. 

This  small  expedition  was  very  important  in 
its  consequences.  It  entirely  broke  the  plan 
which  threatened  to  pour  destruction,  the 
ensuing  campaign,  on  the  whole  country  west 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains;  it  detached  from 
the  British  interest  very  many  of  those  nume- 
rous tribes  of  Indians  south  of  the  waters  im- 
mediately communicating  with  the  great  lakes; 
and  had,  most  probably,  a  material  influence 
^in  fixing  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States. 
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CHAP.  X.  We  have  already  seen  that  congress,  actuated 
1779.  by  their  wishes  rather  than  governed  by  a 
temperate  calculation  of  the  means  in  their 
possession,  had,  in  the  preceding  winter, 
without  consulting  the  commander  in  chief, 
planned  a  second  invasion  of  Canada,  to  be 
conducted  by  the  marquis  de  La  Fayette,  and 
that  as  the  gdnerals  only  were  got  in  readiness 
for  this  expedition,  it  was  necessarily  laid 
aside.  The  design,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  suspended,  not  totally  abandoned.  The 
alliance  with  France,  by  rendering  success 
rather  more  possible,  revived  the  latent  wish 
to  annex  that  extensive  territory  to  the  United 
States.  Ambition,  though  an  essential  motive, 
was  by  no  means  the  single  one,  which  per- 
suaded the  government  to  this  enterprise.  By 
obtaining  possession  of  Canada,  not  only  the 
dominions  of  the  United  States  would  be 
greatly  extended  and  other  considerable  ad? 
vantages  secured,  but  the  cause  of  a  perpetual 
and  terrible  savage  war  would  be  entirely  re- 
moved; and  a  lasting  peace  to  their  northern  and 
western  frontiers  completely  secured.  The  con- 
quest of  Canada,  therefore,  was  an  object  at  ail 
times  contemplated  with  extreme  solicitude. 
Gongrrs*  Aftcr  the  war  had  commenced  between 
toat^T    France  and  Great  Britian,  that  favourite  sub- 

Canada,  and  ,  , 

Briri^iJo..  j^^^  ^^  agam  taken  up  m  congress;  and, 
nSS"  ^  towards  autumn,  a  plan  was  completely  digested 
^^°^**     for  a  combined  attack  to  be  made  by  the  allied 
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forces  of  France  and  the  United  States,  on  all  chap.x. 
the  British  dominions  on  the  continent,  and  i779. 
on  the  adjacent  islands  of  Cape  Breton  and 
Newfoundland.  This  plan  was  matured  about 
the  time  the  marquis  de  La  Fayette  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  was 
ordered  ta  be  transmitted  by  that  nobleman  to 
doctor  Franklin,  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  with  instruc- 
tions to  induce,  if  possible,  the  French  cabinet 
to  accede  to  it.  Some  communications  were 
also  made,  respecting  this  subject,  to  the 
marquis,  whose  influence  in  securing  its  adop- 
tion by  his  own  government,  was  greatly  relied 
on ;  and,  in  October,  it  was  for  the  first  time 
transmitted  to  general  Washington,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  enclose  it  by  the  marquis 
de  La  Fayette  with  his  observatJbns  on  it,  to 
doctor  Franklin. 

This  very  extensive  plan  for  the  military 
operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  prepared 
entirely  in  the  cabinet,  without  consulting,  so 
far  as  is  known,  a  single  military  character, 
consisted  of  a  variety  of  parts. 

It  was  resolved  to  march,  as  early  as  the 
first  of  June,  two  separate  detachments,  consist- 
ing, each  of  fifteen  hundred  infantry  and  one 
hundred  cavalry,  from  Pittsburgh  and  Wyo- 
ming, against  Detroit  and  Niagara.  The 
object  of  these  corps  was  to  be  openly  avowed, 
and  they  were  to  destroy  the  towns  belonging 

VOlT.  III.  4  D 
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cHAP.x.  to  the  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  lying  in  their 

IT79.    route.     The  troops  marching  from  AVyoming 

against  Niagara,  were  to  be  met  at  Anaquaqua, 

by  a  re-enforcement  of  fifteen  hundred  men  to 

be  collected  at  Schenectady. 

A  body  of  troops  were  to  be  stationed  on  the 
Mohawk,  during  the  winter,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  every  material  necessary  for  build- 
ing vessels.  They  were  to  be  re-enforced 
early  in  the  spring  by  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  and  were  to  take  possession  of 
Oswego;  to  launch  the  vessels  constructed  of 
the  materials  to  be  prepared  during  the  winter; 
to  secure  the  navigation  of  lake*  Ontario;  and 
to  make  excursions  towards  Niagara,  for  the 
purpose  of  alarming  the  Indian  nations,  and 
facilitating  the  military  operations  in  that 
quarter. 

Several  regiments  were  to  be  cantoned  along 
the  upper  parts  of  Connecticut  river,  to  be 
recruited  during  the  winter,  so  as  to  form  a 
body  of  five  thousand  regular  troops.  Their 
destination  was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret, 
and  they  were  to  penetrate  into  Canada  by  the 
way  of  the  river  Francis,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  a  post  was  to  be  established, .  and  from 
thence  their  attention  was  to  be  immediately 
turned  to  the  reduction  of  Montreal,  St.  Johns, 
and  the  north  end  of  lake  Champlain. 

These  objects  being  accomplished,  thej 
were  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  designed  to 
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gain  the  navigation  of  lake  Ontario ;  but  as  it  ciiap.  x. 
would  be  necessary  to  be  guarded  against  any  1779. 
possible  attack  from  Quebec,  they  could  afford 
but  feeble  aid  to  the  operations  in  that  quarter. 
It  was  supposed,  however,  that  a  detachment  of 
two  thousand  men  might  be  spared  for  this 
object.  These,  with  as  many  Canadians  as 
would  join  them,  were  to  proceed  up  Cadaroqui 
and  take  a  post  defensible  by  ab®ut  three  hun- 
dred men,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  lake  Ontario. 
They  were  then  to  unite  with  the  troops 
stationed  at  Oswego,  and  leaving  a  garrison  at 
that  place,  march  to  Niagara,  where  they 
were  also  to  be  joined  by  the  detachment 
ordered  against  Detroit. 

Thus  far,  America  could  proceed  unaided 
by  her  ally.  But,  this  object  being  accom- 
plished, another  campaign  would  still  be  neces- 
sary for  the  reduction  of  Quebec.  To  carry 
this  on,  the  army  must  be  wintered  in  Canada; 
and,  in  the  mean-time,  the  garrison  of  Quebec 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  largely  re-en- 
forced. The  difficulties  and  dangers  resulting 
from  this  circumstance  wore  so  serious  an 
aspect,  as  to  render  it  questionable  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  relinquish  the  enter- 
prise on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  to  limit  them- 
selves to  partial  expeditions,  unless  France 
could  be  induced  to  take  a  part  in  it, 
4.D  2 
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cHAP.x.       The  conquest  of  Quebec,  and  of  Halifiix, 
1779.    was  supposed  to  be  an  object  of  so  much  un- 
portance  both  to  France  and  the  United  States, 
that  her  aid  must  be  solicited  to  effect  it. 

It  was  proposed  that  from  four  to  five  thou- 
sand French  troops  should  sail  from  Brest  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  under  convoy  of  four 
ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  Their  des- 
tination was  to  be  avowed,  but  they  were  to 
be  clothed  as  if  for  service  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  thick  clothes  were  to  be  sent  after  them  in 
August.  By  the  middle  of  August,  it  was 
supposed  the  conquest  of  Canada  might  be  so 
far  completed,  that  Halifax  might  be  invested 
by  the  ships.  A  considerable  body  of  Ameri- 
can  troops  might  be  spared  for  that  sovice; 
and,  if  Halifax  should  fall  by  the  beginning,  or 
middle  of  October,  the  army  might  eitho* 
proceed  immediately  against  Newfoundland,  or 
remain  in  garrison  until  the  springs,  when  th€ 
conquest  of  that  place  might  be  completed. 

It  had  been  supposed  probable  that  the  iiir- 
ther  prosecuticMi  of  the  war  on  the  continent 
of  America  would  be  abandoned  by  the  £ng« 
lish;  in  which  case,  the  government  would 
have  at  its  disposal  a  respectable  force,  the 
advantageous  employment  of  which  had  en- 
gaged in  part  the  attention  of  the  commander 
in  chief.  He  had  contemplated  an  expedition 
against  the  British  posts  in  upper  Canada,  as  a 
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measure  which  might  be  eventually  eligible,  caup.x. 
and  which  might  usefully  employ  the  arms  of  1779. 
the  United  States,  if  their  troops  might  safely 
be  withdrawn  from  the  seaboard.  He  had» 
however,  considered  every  object  of  this  sort  as 
contingent,  to  be  pursued,  or  abandoned 
according  to  circumstances.  To  be  prepared 
for  a  state  of  things,  should  it  arrive,  in  which 
offensive  war  might  be  prosecuted  without  risk- 
ing too  much,  he  had  taken  proper  measures 
to  inform  himself  of  the  state  of  the  garrisons 
and  fortified  places  in  Canada,  and  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  attending  the  different 
routes  into  that  country.  He  had  estimated 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  such  an 
enterprise,  and  had  found  them  so  considerable, 
as  to  balance  on  the  extent  which  might  safely 
be  given  to  such  an  expedition,  admitting  the 
United  States  to  be  evacuated  by  the  British 
armies. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  he  received  the  mag* 
nificent  plan  already  decided  on  by  congress, 
which,  with  his  comments  on  it,  was  to  be 
delivered  to  a  French  nobleman,  and  also  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  American  minister  at  the 
court  of  Versailles.  He  was  forcibly  struck 
with  the  absolute  impracticability  of  executing 
that  part  of  it,  which  was  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  United  States,  if  the  enemy  should  con* 
tinue  in  their  country ;  and  with  the  serious 
mischief  which  would  result  to  the  common 
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cHAP.x,  cause,  as  well  from  diverting  so  considerable 
I778i.  a  part  of  the  French  force  from  other  objects, 
to  one  which  was  in  his  opinion  so  unpromis- 
ing, as  from  the  ill  impression  which  would  be 
made  on  the  French  court  and  nation  by  the 
total  failure  of  the  American  government  to 
execute  their  part  of  a  plan  originating  with 
themselves ;  a  failure  which  would  most  pro- 
bably sacrifice  the  force  employed  in  it  by  their 
aUy. 

On  taking  a  serious  review  of  the  naval 
force  of  England,  and  of  France,  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  the  former  appeared 
to  him  to  maintain  a  decided  superiority,  and 
must  consequently  possess  the  ability  of  shut- 
ting up  the  ships  of  the  latter  which  should  be 
trusted  into  the  river  St:  Lawrence,  from 
whence  it  would  be  almost  impracticable  to 
escape.  Not  to  avail  themselves  of  this  supe- 
riority on  §uch  an  occasion,  would  argue  a 
blind  infatuation,  or  ignorance  of  the  plans  of 
their  adversary,  which  could  not  safely  be  as- 
sumed in  calculations  of  such  serious  import. 

A  plan  too,  consisting  of  so  many  parts,  to 

be  prosecuted  both  from  Europe  and  America, 

o«nerai       bv  land  aud  by  water,  which,  to  be  successful, 

jg«jj^jj^  required  such  a  harmomous  co-operation  of  the 

'^^         whole,  such  a  perfect  coincidence  of  events, 

appeared  to  him  to  be  exposed  to  too  many 

accidents,    to  risk  upon   it  interests  of  such 

high  value. 
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In  a  very  long  and  very  serious  letter  to  chap.x. 
congress,  he  apologized  for  not  obeying  their  1778. 
orders  in  delivering  the  plan  with  his  observa- 
tions on  it  to  the  marquis ;  and  entering  into  a 
perfect  investigation  of  all  its  parts,  he  demon- 
strated the  mischiefs  and  the  dangers  with 
which  it  was  replete.  This  letter  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  congress. 

Their  report  admits  the  force  of  the  reasons 
urged  by  the  commander  in  chief  against  the 
expedition,  and  the  conviction  of  the  committee 
that  nothing  important  could  be  attempted, 
unless  the  enemy  should  evacuate  the  posts 
they  held  in  the  United  States :  and  that,  even 
in  that  event,  the  present  plan  was  far  too 
complex. 

Men,  however,  recede  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty  from  favourite  and  flattering  projects  once 
resolved  on ;  and  the  committee  in  their  report, 
proceeded  to  state  their  opinion  that  such 
evacuation  would  probably  take  place  before 
the  active  part  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  They 
therefore  conceived  that  eventual  measures 
ought  to  be  taken  for  the  expedition. 

Members  of  congress  probably  felt,  in  some 
degree,  committed  by  the  conversations  which 
had  been  held  on  this  subject  with  La  Fayette, 
and  with  the  minister  of  France.  ,  It  was  pro- 
bably supposed  by  no  means  impossible  that 
the  measures  already  taken  had  inclined  the 
cabinet  of  Versailles  to  engage  in  the  enterprise. 
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cHAP.x.  This  seems  to  have  been  in  view,  when,  in 
1776.  the  eonclusion  of  their  report,  the  committee 
expressed  their  opinion  to  be  ^^  that  the  questim 
whether  any,  and  what  force  can  or  will  be  sent 
for  the  emancipation*  of  Quebec,  by  his  most 
christian  majesty,  must  depend  on  circum- 
stances and  situations  which  camK>t  at  present 
be  known  on  this  side  the  Atlantic ;  but  they 
conceive  it  will  be  in  his  power  to  operate 
with  effect  for  that  purpose,  and  as  well  from 
the  importance  of  the  object,  as  from  his  for- 
mer  exertions  in  favour  of  these  states,  they 
doubt  not  but  in  such  case  he  will  readily  aft>rd 
his  assistance. 

**That  they  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the 
general  should  be  directed  to  write  to  the  mar- 
quis  de  La  Fayette  upon  that  subject;  and  also, 
to  write  to  the  minister  of  these  states  at  the 
court  of  Versailles  very  fully,  to  the  end  that 
eventual  measures  may  be  taken,  in  case  an  ar- 
mament should  be  sent  from  France  to  Quebec, 
for  co-operating  therewith  to  the  utmost  degree 
which  the  finances  and  resources  of  these  states 
will  admit. 

This  report  also  was  approved  by  congress, 
and  transmitted  to  the  commander  in  chief. 
He  felt  himself  in  no  small  degree  embarrassed 
by  it.  All  his  objections  to  the  project  framed 
by  congress  remained  in  full  force;  yet,  he 
found  himself  called  on  to  open  a  correspon- 
dence fw  the  purposes  of  scdiciting  the  con- 
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currence  of  France  in  an  expedition  he  disap-  chap  x. 
proved,  and  of  promising  a  co-operation  he  1779. 
believed  to  be  impracticable.  In  reply  to  this 
communication,  he  said,  **  the  earnest  desire  I 
have  strictly  to  comply,  in  every  instance,  with 
the  views  and  instructions  of  congress,  cannot 
but  make  me  feel  the  greatest  uneasiness,  when 
I  find  myself  in  circumstances  of  hesitation,  or 
doubt,  with  respect  to  their  directions*  But 
the  perfect  confidence  I  have  in  the  justice  and 
candour  of  that  honourable  body,  emboldens 
me  to  communicate  without  reserve,  the  diffi- 
culties  which  occur  in  the  execution  of  their 
present  order;  and  the  indulgence  I  have  ex- 
perienced  on  every  former  occasion,  induces 
me  to  imagine  that  the  liberty  I  now  take  will 
not  meet  with  disapprobation. 

**  I  have  attentively  taken  up  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  fifth,  (approved  by  congress) 
on  the  subject  of  my  letter  of  the  11th  ultimo 
on  the  proposed  expedition  into  Canada.  I 
have  considered  it  in  several  lights,  and  sin- 
cerely regret  that  I  should  feel  myself  under 
any  embarrassment  in  carrying  it  into  execution. 
Still  I  remain  of  opinion,  from  a  general  review 
of  things,  and  the  state  of  our  resources, ,  that 
no  extensive  system  of  co-operation  with  the 
French,  for  the  complete  emancipation-  of 
Canada,  can  be  positively  decided  on,  for  the 
ensuing  year.     To  propose  a  plan  of  perfect  co- 
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CHAP-  X.  operation  with  a  foreign  power,  without  a  monL 
1779.  certainty  in  our  supplies ;  and  to  have  that  plan 
actually  ratified  with  the  court  of  Versailles, 
might  be  attended,  in  case  of  failure  in  the 
conditions  on  our  part,  with  very  fatal  efiects. 
^'  If  I  should  seem  unwilling  to  transmit  the 
plan  as  prepared  by  congress,  with  my  obser- 
vations,  it  is  because  I  find  myself  under  a 
necessity  (in  order  to  ^ve  our  minister  suffi- 
cient ground  to  found  an  application  on)  to 
propose  something  more  than  a  vague  and 
indecisive  plan;  which,  even  in  the  event  of  a 
total  evacuation  of  the  states  by  the  enemy, 
may  be  rendered  impracticable  in  the  execution 
by  a  variety  of  insurmountable  obstacles;  or, 
if  I  retain  my  present  sentiments,  and  act  con- 
sistently, I  must  point  out  the  difficulties,  as 
they  appear  to  me,  which  must  embarrass  his 
negotiations,  and  may  disappoint  the  views  of 
congress. 

**But  proceeding  on  the  idea  of  the  enemy's 
leaving  these  states,  before  the  active  part  of 
the  ensuing  campaign,  I  should  fear  to  hazard 
a  mistake,  as  to  the  precise  aim,  and  extent  of 
the  views  of  congress.  The  conduct  I  am  to 
observe  in  writing  to  our  minister  at  the  court 
of  France,  does  not  appear  sufficiently  deli- 
neated. Were  I  to  undertake  it,  I  should  be 
much  afraid  of  erring  through  misconception. 
In  this  dilemma,  I  would  esteem  it  a  particular 
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favour  to  be  excused  from  writing  at  all  on  the  chap.x. 
subject,  especially  as  it  is  the  part  of  candour    1779. 
in  me  to  acknowledge,  that  I  do  not  see  my 
way  clear  enough  to  point  out  such  a  plan  for 
co-operation,  as  I  conceive  to  be  consistent- 
with  the  ideas  of  congress,  and  as  will  be  suf- 
ciently  explanatory,  with  respect  to  time  and 
circumstances,  to  give  efficacy  to  the  measure. 

*'  But  if  congress  still  think  it  necessary  for 
m.e  to  proceed  in  the  business,  I  must  request 
their  more  definitive  and  explicit  instructions, 
and  that  they  will  permit  me,  previous  to 
transmitting  the  intended  dispatches,  to  submit 
them  to  their  determination. 

'*  I  could  wish  to  lay  before  congress  more 
minutely,  the  state  of  the  army,  the  condition 
of  our  supplies,  and  the  requisites  necessary 
for  carrying  into  execution  an  undertaking  that 
may  involve  the  most  serious  events.  If  con- 
gress think  this  can  be  done  more  satisfactorily 
in  a  personal  conference,  I  hope  to  have  the 
army  in  such  a  situation  before  I  can  receive 
their  answer,  as  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
giving  my  attendance/' 

On  receiving  this  letter,  congress  acceded  Has  a  per- 

aoiial  Liter- 

to  his  request  of  a  personal  interview,  and,  on^**^^**^* 

*  *  ^  '  committee 

his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  a  committee  of  their  JJ^inSK 
body  was  appointed  to  confer  with  him,  asSta^dST 
well  on  this  particular  subject,  as  on  the  general  ~^^*^*^' 
sitatc  of  the  army,  and  of  the  country. 
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CHAP.  X.  The  result  of  these  conferences  was  that 
\779.  the  expedition  against  Canada  was  entirely, 
though  very  reluctantly,*  given  up,  and  every 
arrangement  recommended  by  the  commander 
in  chief  received  the  attention  to  which  his 
judgment  and  experience  gave  all  his  opinions 
the  fairest  claim. 


•  See  Ab.  XII.  of  the  succeeding  J^otet, 
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The /oliovfing  u  an  extract  of  the  letter  addressed  en  this 
occasion  by  general  Washington  to  congress: 

''  Though  I  sincerely  commiserate  the  misfortune  of 
general  Lee,  and  feel  much  for  his  present  unhappy  situ- 
ation; yet,  with  all  possible  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
congress,  I  fear  that  their  resoluti<Mis  will  not  have  the 
desired  effect,  are  founded  in  impolicy,  and  will,  if  ad- 
hered to,  produce  consequences  of  an  extensive  and  me- 
lancholy nature* 

"  Retaliation  is  certainly  just,  and  sometimes  necessary, 
even  where  attended  with  the  severest  penalties:  but 
when  the  evils  which  may,  and  must  result  from  it,  ex- 
ceed those  intended  to  be  redressed,  prudence  and  policy 
require  that  it  should  be  avoided. 

^'  Having  premised  thus  much,  I  beg  leave  to  examine 
the  justice  and  expediency  of  it  in  the  instance  before  us* 
From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  ge- 
neral Lee's  usage  has  not  been  so  disgraceful  and  disho- 
nourable, as  to  authorize  the  treatment  decreed  to  these 
gentlemen,  was  it  not  prohibited  by  many  other  important 
considerations.  His  confinement,  I  believe,  has  been  more 
rigorous  than  has  been  generally  experienced  by  the  rest 
of  our  officers,  or  those  of  the  enemy  who  have  been  in 
our  possession ;  but  if  the  reports  received  on  that  head 
be  true,  he  has  been  provided  with  a  decent  apartment} 
and  with  most  things  necessary  to  render  him  comfort- 
able. This  is  not  the  case  with  one  of  the  officers  com- 
prehended in  the  resolves,  if  his  letter,  of  which  a  copy 
is  transmitted,  deserves  your  credit.  Here  retaliation 
.  seems  to  have  been  prematurely  begun,  or  to  speak  with 
more  propriety,  severities  have  been,  and  are  exercised 
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towards  colonel  Campbell,  not  justified  by  any  that  ge- 
neral Lee  has  yet  received. 

In  point  of  policy,  and  under  the  present  situation  of 
our  affairs,  most  surely  the  doctrine  cannot  be  supported. 
The  balance  of  prisoners  is  greatly  against  us,  and  a  ge- 
neral regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole  should  mark 
our  conduct.  Can  we  imagine  that  our  enemies  will  not 
mete  the  same  punishments,  the  same  indignities,  the 
same  cruelties,  to  those  belonging  to  us  in  'i\eir  posses- 
sion, that  we  impose  on  theirs  ?  why  should  we  suppose 
them  to  have  more  humanity  than  we  possess  ourselves? 
or  why  should  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  one  brave  man,  involve  many  more  in  misery  ? 
At  this  time,  however  disagreeable  the  fact  may  be,  the 
enemy  have  in  their  power,  and  subject  to  their  call,  near 
three  hundred  officers  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  number  there  are  some  of  high  rank, 
and  the  most  of  them  are  men  of  bravery,  and  of  merit. 
The  quota  of  theirs  in  our  hands  bears  no  proportion,  not 
being  more  than  fifty.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
certainly  should  do  no  act  to  draw  upon  the  gentlemen 
belonging  to  us,  and  who  have  already  suffered  a  long 
captivity,  greater  punishments  than  they  now  experience. 
If  we  should,  what  will  be  their  feelings,  and  those  of 
their  numerous  and  extensive  connexions?  suppose  the 
treatment  prescribed  for  the  Hessian  officers  should  be 
pursued,  will  it  not  establish  what  the  enemy  have  been 
aiming  to  effect  by  every  artifice,  and  the  grossest  misre- 
presentations? I  mean,  an  opinion  of  our  enmity  towards 
them,  and  of  the  cruel  conduct  they  experience  when  they 
fall  into  our  hands ;  a  prejudice  which  we,  on  our  part, 
have  heretofore  thought  it  politic  to  suppress,  and  to  root 
out  by  every  act  of  kindness  and  of  lenity.  It  certainly 
will.  The  Hessians  will  hear  of  the  punishments  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  heightened  exaggeration,  and 
would  feel  the  injury  without  investigating  the  cause,  or 
reasoning  upon  the  justice  of  it.  The  mischiefs  which 
may,  and  must  inevitably  flow  from  the  execution  of  tlic 
resolves,  appear  to  be  endless  and  innumerable." 
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In  a  postscript,  it  is  stated,  that  an  accurate  return  could 
not  be  obtained,  but  that  from  the  best  estimate  he  could 
form,  the  whole  force  in  Jersey  fit  for  duty  was  under 
three  thousand;  all  of  whom,  except  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-one,  were  militia,  who  stood  engaged  only  until 
the  last  of  that  month.  The  contitiental  troops  under 
inoculation,  including  their  attendants,  amounted  to  about 
one  thousand. 

In  a  letter  of  the  sixth  of  March  to  governor  Trumbull^ 
calling  on  the  state  of  Connecticut  for  two  thousand  mi- 
litia' to  be  marched  to  Peck's-Kill,  after  complaining  of 
the  militia  he  had  called  from  the  southern  states,  who 
came  and  went  as  their  own  caprice  might  direct,  he 
says,  "  I  am  persuaded,  from  the  readiness  with  which 
you  have  ever  complied  with  all  my  demands,  that  you 
will  exert  yourself  in  forwarding  the  aforementioned 
number  of  men,  upon  my  bare  request.  But  I  hope  you 
will  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  demand,  when  I 
tell  you,  in  confidence,  that  after  tl^e  1 5th  of  this  month, 
when  the  time  of  general  Lincoln's  militia  expires,  I  shall 
be  left  with  the  remains  of  five  Virginia  regiments,  not 
amounting  to  more  than  as  many  hundred  men,  and  parts 
of  two  or  three  other  continental  battalions,  all  very  weak. 
The  remainder  of  the  army  will  be  composed  of  small 
parties  of  militia  from  this  state  and  Pennsylvania,  on 
whom  little  dependence  can  be  put,  as  they  come  and  go 
when  they  please.  I  have  issued  peremptory  orders  to 
every  colonel  in  the  regular  service,  to  send  in  what  men 
he  has  recruited,  even  if  they  amount  to  but  one  hundred 
to  a  regiment:  if  they  would  do  this,  it  would  make  a 
considerable  force  upon  the  whole.  The  enemy  must  be. 
ignorant  of  our  numbers  and  situation,  or  they  would  ne- 
ver suffer  us  to  remain  unmolested;  and  I  almost  tax 
myself  with  imprudence  in  committing  the  secret  to  paper; 
not  that  I  distrust  youj  of  whose  inviolable  attachment  I 
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have  had  so  many  proofs;  but  for  fear  the  letter  should 
by  any  accident  fall  into  other  hands  than  those  for  which 
it  is  intended." 


J\rOT£.....Vo.  III. 

Justice  to  the  unfortunate  demands,  that  an  extract 
from  the  correspondence  between  generals  Burgoyne  and 
Gates  on  this  subject  should  be  inserted. 

The  British  general  had  complained  of  the  harsh  treat- 
ment experienced  by  the  provincial  prisoners  taken  at 
Bennington,  and  requested  that  a  surgeon  from  his  amif 
should  be  permitted  to  visit  the  wounded;  and  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  furnish  them  witli  necessaries  and 
attendants.  "  Duty  and  principle,"  he  added,  **  make 
me  a  public  enemy  to  the  Americans,  who  have  taken  up 
arms ;  but  I  seek  to  be  a  generous  cme  ;  nor  have  I  the 
shadow  of  resentment  against  any  individual,  who  does  not 
induce  it  by  acts  derogatory  to  those  maxims,  upon  which 
all  men  of  honour  think  alike."  In  answer  to  this  letter, 
general  Gates,  who  had  just  taken  command  of  the  Ame- 
rican army,,  said,  '^  that  the  savages  of  America  should, 
in  their  warfare,  mangle  and  scalp  the  unhappy  prisoners 
who  fall  into  their  hands  is  neither  new  nor  extraordinarjr; 
but  thai  the  famous  lieutenant  general  Burgoyne,  in  whom 
the  fine  gentleman  is  united  with  the  soldier  and  the 
scliolar,  should  hire  the  savages  of  America  to  scalp 
Europeans,  and  the  descendants  of  Europeans ;  nay  more, 
that  he  should  pay  a  price  for  each  scalp  so  barbarously 
taken,  is  more  tlian  will  be  believed  in  Europe^  until  au- 
thentic^ited  facts  shall,  in  every  gazette,  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  horrid  tale. 

"  Miss  M'Crea,  a  young  lady,  lovely  to  the  sight,  of 
viituous  character,  and  amiable  disposition,  engaged  to  an 
officer  of  your  army,  was,  with  other  women  and  children? 
taken  out  of  a  house  near  fort  Edward,  carried  into  the 
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woods,  and  there  scalped  and  mangled  in  a  most  shocking 
manner.  Two  parents  with  their  six  children,  were  all 
treated  with  the  same  inhumanity,  while  quietly  resting 
in  their  once  happy  and  peaceful  dwelling.  The  miserable 
fate  of  miss  M'Crea  was  particularly  aggravated,  by  being 
dressed  to  receive  her  promised  husband ;  but  met  her 
murderer  employed  by  you.  Upwards  of  one  hundred 
men,  women  and  children,  have  perished  by  the  hand  of 
the  ruffians  to  whom,  it  is  asserted,  you  have  paid  the 
price  of  blood." 

To  this  part  of  his  letter,  general  Burgoyne  replied* 
"  I  have  hesitated,  sir,  upon  answering  the  other  parar 
graphs  of  your  letter.  I  di^dsun  to  justify  myself  against 
the  rhapsodies  of  fiction  and  calumny,  which  from  the  first 
of  this  contest,  it  has  been  an  unvaried  American  policy 
to  propagate,  but  which  no  IcHiger  imposes  on  the  world. 
I  am  induced  to  deviate  from  this  general  rule,  in  the 
present  instance,  lest  my  silence  should  be  construed  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  your  allegations,  and  a 
pretence  be  thence  taken  for  exercising  future  barbarities 
by  the  American  troops. 

'^  By  this  motive,  and  upon  this  only,  I  condescend  to 
inform  you,  that  I  would  not  be  conscious  of  the  acts  you 
presume  to  impute  to  me,  for  the  whole  continent  of 
America,  though  the  wealth  of  worlds  was  in  its  bowels, 
and  a  paradise  upon  its  surface. 

'^  It  has  happened,  that  all  my  transactions  with  the 
Indian  nations,  last  year  and  this,  have  been  clearly  heard, 
distinctly  understood,  accurately  minuted,  by  very  nume- 
rous, and  in  many  pars,  very  unprejudiced  persons.  So 
immediately  opposite  to  truth  is  your  assertion  that  I 
have  paid  a  price  for  scalps,  that  one  of  the  first  regular 
tions  established  by  me  at  the  great  council  in  May,  and 
repeated  and  enforced,  and  invariably  adhered  to  since, 
was,  that  the  Indians  should  receive  compensation  for 
prisoners,  because  it  would  prevent  cruelty ;  and  that  not 
only  such  compensation  should  be  withheld,  but  a  strict 
account  demanded  for  scalps.    These  pledges  of  conquest, 


for  such  you  well  know  they  will  ever  esteem  them,  were 
solemnly  and  peremptorily  prohibited  to  be  taken  from  the 
wounded,  and  even  the  dying,  and  the  persons  of  aged 
men,  women,  children,  and  prisoners,  were  pronounced 
sacred,  even  in  assault. 

In  regard  to  miss  M'Crea,  her  fall  wanted  not  the  tra- 
gic display  you  have  laboured  to  give  it,  to  make  it  as 
sincerely  abhorred  and  lamented  by  me,  as  it  can  be  by 
the  tenderest  of  her  friends.  The  fact  was  no  premeditated 
barbarity.  On  the  contrary,  two  chiefs  who  had  brought 
her  off  for  the  purpose  of  security,  not  of  violence  to  her 
person,  disputed  which  should  be  her  guard,  and  in  a  fit 
of  savage  passion  in  one,  from  whose  hands  she  was 
snatched,  the  unhappy  woman  became  the  victim.  Upon 
the  first  intelligence  of  this  event,  I  obliged  the  Indians 
to  deliver  the  murderer  into  my  hands,  and  though  to 
have  punished  him  by  our  laws,  or  principles  of  justice, 
would  have  been  perhaps  unprecedented,  he  certainly 
should  have  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  had  1  not 
been  convinced  from  my  circumstances  and  observation, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  a  pardon  under  the 
terms  which  I  presented,  and  they  accepted,  would  be 
more  efficacious  than  an  execution,  to  prevent  similar 
mischiefs. 

"  The  above  instance  excepted,  your  intelligence  res- 
pecting the  cmelties  of  the  Indians  is  false. 

"  You  seem  to  threaten  me  with  European  publications, 
which  affect  me  as  little  as  any  other  threats  you  could 
make ;  but  in  regard  to  American  publications,  whether 
your  charge  against  me,  which  I  acquit  you  of  believing* 
was  penned/rom  a  gazette,  or ybr  a  gazette,  I  desire  and 
demand  of  you,  as  a  man  of  honour,  that  should  it  appear 
in  print  at  all  this  answer  may  follow  it." 
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Lord  Suffolk)  secretary  of  state,  contended  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Indians,  in  the  war.  "  Besides  its  polic^y 
and  necessity,"  his  lordship  said,  ^'  that  the  measure  was 
also  allowable  on  principle,  for  that  it  was  perfectly  justi- 
fiable to  use  all  the  means  that  God  and  nature  had  put 
into  our  hands." 

This  moving  the  indignation  of  lord  Chatham,  he 
sudenly  rose,  and  gave  full  vent  to  his  feelings  in  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  bursts  of  eloquence  that  the  pen  of 
history  has  recorded :  "  I  am  astonished,"  exclaimed  his 
lordship,  "shocked  to  hear  such  principles  confessed;  to 
hear  them  avowed  in  this  house  or  even  this  country. 
My  lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  encroached  again  on 
your  attention,  but  1  cannot  repress  my  indignation.  I 
feel  myself  impelled  to  speak.  My  lords,  we  are  called 
upon  as  members  of  this  house,  as  men,  as  christians,  to 
protest  against  such  horrible  barbarity.  That  God  and 
nature  had  put  into  our  hands !  what  ideas  of  God  and 
nature  that  noble  lord  may  entertain  I  know  not,  but  I 
know  that  such  detestable  principles  are  equally  abhorrent 
to  religion  and  humanity.  What,  to  attribute  the  sacred 
sanction  of  God  and  nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  In- 
dian scalping  knife !  to  the  cannibal  savage,  torturing, 
murdering,  devouring,  drinking  the  blood  of  his  mangled 
victims!  such  notions  shock  every  precept  of  morality, 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  sentiment  of  honour. 
These  abominable  principles  and  this  more  abominable 
avowal  of  them,  demand  the  most  decisive  indignation. 
I  call  upon  that  right  reverend  and  this  most  learned 
bench  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God,  to  support  the 
justice  of  their  country.  I  call  upon  the  bishops  to  inter- 
pose the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn,  upon  the  judges 
to  interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from 
this  pollution.  I  call  upon  the  honour  of  your  lordships, 
to  reverence  the  dignity  of  your  ancestors,  and  to  main- 
tain your  own.     I  call  upon  the  spirit  and  hiunanity  of 
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my  country^  to  vindicate  the  national  character.  I  in« 
voke  the  genius  of  the  constitution.  From  the  tapestrjr 
that  adorns  these  walls,  the  immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble 
lord,  frowns  with  indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his  coun- 
try. In  vain  did  he  defend  the  liberty,  and  establish  the 
religion  of  Britain  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  if  these 
worse  than  popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are 
endured  among  us.  To  send  forth  the  merciless  cannibtl 
thirsting  for  blood  '.....against  whom  ?....Your  protestant 
brethren... .to  lay  waste  their  country,  to  desolate  their 
dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  race  and  name,  by  the  aid 
and  instrumentality  of  these  horrible  hell-hounds  of  war  I 
Spain  can  no  longer  boast  pre-eminence  of  barbaritf. 
She  armed  herself  with  blood-hounds  to  extirpate  the 
wretched  natives  of  Mexico,  but  we  more  ruthless,  loose 
these  dogs  of  war  against  our  countrymen  in  America, 
endeared  to  us  by  every  tie  that  should  sanctify  humanity. 
My  lords,  I  solemnly  call  upon  your  lordships,  and  upon 
every  order  of  men  in  the  state,  to  stamp  upon  this  infa- 
mous procedure  the  indelible  stigma  of  the  pubHc  abhor- 
rence. More  particularly  I  call  upon  the  holy  prelates  of 
our  religion  to  do  away  this  iniquity ;  let  them  perfons  a 
lustration  to  purify  their  country  from  this  deep  and  deadly 
sin.  My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable 
to  say  more,  but  my  feelings  and  indignation  were  too 
strong  to  have  said  less.  I  could  not  have  slept  this  night 
in  my  bed,  nor  reposed  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  with^ 
out  giving  this  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such 
enormous  and  preposterous  principles.*' 


ArOT£....JVb.  V. 

The /(Mowing  are  the  letters  nvMch  fiaaaed  between  the  tv>o 
generals  on  this  subject: 

Albany,  December  18,   \777. 
Sir, 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  what,  as  a  private  gen* 
tleman,  I  cannot  help  feeling,  on  representing  to  my 
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miDd,  the  disagreeable  situation,  which  confidential  let- 
ters, when  exposed  to  public  inspection,  may  place  an 
unsuspecting  correspondent  in ;  but,  as  a  public  officer,  I 
conjure  your  excellency,  to  give  me  all  the  assistance 
yoa  can,  in  tracing  out  the  author  of  the  infidelity,  which 
put  extracts  from  general  Conway's  letters  to  me  into 
your  hands.  Those  letters  have  been  stealingly  copied ; 
but,  which  of  them,  when,  or  by  whom,  is  to  me,  as  yet^ 
an  unfathomable  secret. 

There  is  not  one  officer  in  my  suite,  or  amongst  those 
who  haye  a  free  access  to  me,  upon  whom  I  could,  with 
the  least  justification  to  myself,  fix  the  suspicion ;  and 
yet,  my  uneasiness  may  deprive  me  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  worthiest  men.  It  is,  I  believe,  in  your  excellency's 
power  to  do  me,  and  the  United  States,  a  very  important 
service,  by  detecting  a  wretch  who  may  betray  me,  and 
capitally  injure  the  very  operations  under  your  immediate 
direction.  For  this  reason,  sir,  I  beg  your  excellency 
will  favour  me  with  the  proofs  you  can  procure  to  that 
effect*  But,  the  crime  being,  eventually,  so  important, 
that  the  least  loss  of  time  may  be  attended  with  the  worst 
consequences ;  and,  it  being  unknown  to  me  whether  the 
letter  came  to  you  from  a  member  of  congress,  or  from 
an  officer,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  transmitting  a  copy 
of  this  to  the  president,  that  congress  may,  in  concert 
with  your  excellency,  obtain,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  dis- 
covery which  so  deeply  affects  th6  safety  of  the  states. 
Crimes  of  that  magnitude  ought  not  to  remain  unpuni- 
shed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
With  the  greatest  respect. 

Your  excellency's  most  humble 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

Horatio  Gates. 
His  excellency  general  Washington. 

VOL.  III.  b 
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Valley  Forge,  Januaiy  4,   1778. 
Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  18th  ultimo,  came  to  my  hands 
a  few  days  ago,  and  to  my  great  surpiise  informed  mc, 
that  a  copy  of  it  had  been  sent  to  congress,  for  what  rea- 
son, I  find  myself  unable  to  account;  but^  as  some  end 
doubtless  was  intended  to  be  answered  by  it,  I  am  laid 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  returning  my  answer 
through  the  same  channel,  lest  any  member  of  that  ho- 
nourable body  should  harbour  an  unfavourable  suspicion 
of  my  having  practised  some  indirect  means  to  come  at 
the  contents  of  the  confidential  letters  between  you  and 
general  Conway. 

1  am  to  inform  you  then,  that  ••••••••♦♦,  ©n  his  way 

to  congress  in  the  month  of  October  last,  fell  in  with  lord 
Stirling  at  Reading :  and,  not  in  confidence  that  I  ever 
understood,  informed  his  aid-du-camp,  major  M^  Williams, 
that  general  Conway  had  written  thus  to  you,  "  heaven 
has  been  determined  to  save  your  country  or  a  weak  ge- 
neral and  bad  counsellors*  would  have  ruined  it."  Lord 
Stirling,  from  motives  of  friendship,  transmitted  the  ac- 
count with  this  remark.  '^  The  enclosed  was  communi- 
cated by  »»•♦•****♦  to  major  M' Williams;  such  wicked 
duplicity  of  conduct  I  shall  always  think  it  my  duty  to 
detect." 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  and  without  having 
any  thing  more  in  view,  than  merely  to  show  that  gentle- 
man that  I  was  not  unapprized  of  his  intriguing  disposi- 
tion, I  wrote  him  a  letter  in  these  words. 

"  Sir,  a  letter  which  T  rcceiveJ  last  night  contained 
the  following  paragraph. 

"  In  a  letter  from  general  Conway  to  general  Gates, 
he  says,  heaven  has  been  determined  to  save  yourcountry ; 
or  a  weak  general  and  bad  counselloi*s  would  have  ruined 
*Tt.       I  am,  sir,  &c." 


•  One  of  whom,  by  the  by,  he  was. 
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Neither  the  letter,  nor  the  information  which  occasioned 
it,  was  ever,  directly,  or  indirectly,  communicated  by  me  to 
a  sinjjle  officer  in  this  army  (out  of  my  own  family)  ex- 
cepting the  marquis  de  La  Fayette,  who  having  been 
spoken  to  on  the  subject,  by  general  Conway,  applied  for, 
and  saw,  under  injunctions  of  secrecy,  the  letter  which 
contained  this  information;  so  desirous  was  I  of  conceal- 
ing every  matter  that  could,  in  its  consequences,  give 
the  smallest  interruption  to  the  tranquillity  of  this  army, 
or  afford  a  gleam  of  hope  to  the  enemy  by  dissensions 
therein. 

Thus,  sir,  with  an  openness  and  candour,  which  I  hope 
will  ever  characterize  and  mark  my  conduct,  have  I  com- 
plied with  your  request.  The  only  concern  I  feel  upon 
the  occasion,  finding  how  matters  stand,  is,  that  in  doing 
this,  I  have  necessarily  been  obliged  to  name  a  gentleman, 
who,  I  am  persuaded,  (although  I  never  exchanged  a 
word  with  him  upon  the  subject)  thought  he  was  rather 
doing  an  act  of  justice,  than  committing  an  act  of  infidelity ; 
and  sure  I  am,  that,  until  lord  Sterling's  letter  came  to 
my  hands,  I  never  knew  that  general  Conway,  (whom  I 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  stranger  to  you)  was  a  correspon- 
dcVit  of  yours,  much  less  did  I  suspect  that  I  was  the 
subject  of  your  confidential  letters.  Pardon  me  then  for 
adding,  that,  so  far  from  conceiving  that  the  safety  of 
the  states  can  be  affected,  or  in  the  smallest  degree  in- 
jured, by  a  discovery  of  this  kind,  or  that  I  should  be 
called  upon  in  such  solemn  terms  to  point  out  the  author, 
that  I  considered,  the  information  as  coming  from  your- 
self, and  given  with  a  friendly  view  to  forewarn,  and 
consequently  forearm  me,  against  a  secret  enemy,  or  in 
other  words,  a  dangerous  incendiary,  in  which  character 
sooner  or  later,  this  country  will  know  general  Conway. 
But,  in  this,  as  well  as  other  matters  of  late,  I  have 
found  myself  mistaken.     I  am,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant,     . 

G.  Washington. 
To  major  general  Gates. 

b2 
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Durhig  the  exiatenee  of  this  faetiony  an  attempi  mj^ean  to 
have  been  made  to  alienate  the  offeetionM  of  the  leading 
/political  characters  in  the  States  from  the  commander  in 
chief  The  fbllovnng  letters  exhibit  a  x*ery  unjtticcessfiii 
effort  of  this  sortj  wMch  was  made  on  governor  Henry, 
qf  Virginia,  by  a  gentleman  not  sufiftotd  to  be  a  member 
of  congress  from  that  state. 


Williamsburgh,  February  20,   ITTS. 
Dear  sir, 

You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  at  seeing  the 
enclosed  letter,  in  which  the  encomiums  bestowed  on  me 
are  as  undeserved,  as  the  censures  aimed  at  fou,  are  un- 
just. I  am  sorry  there  should  be  one  man  who  counts 
himself  my  fnend,  who  is  not  yours*     ■ 

Perhaps  I  give  you  needless  trouble  ia  handing  you 
this  paper.  The  writer  of  it  may  be  too  iniugnificant  to 
deserve  any  notice.  If  I  knew  this  to  be  the  case,  I 
should  not  have  intruded  on  your  time*  which  is  so  pre- 
cious. But  there  may  possibly  be  some  scheme  or  party 
forming  to  your  prejudice*  The  enclosed  leads  to  such  a 
suspicion.  Believe  me,  sir,  I  have  too  high  a  sense  of 
the  obligations  America  has  to  you,  to  abet  or  countenanct 
so  unworthy  a  proceeding.  The  most  exalted  merit  hath 
ever  been  found  to  attract  envy.  But  I  please  myself 
with  the  hope,  that  the  same  fortitude  and  greatness  of 
mind  which  have  httherto  braved  aU  the  difiicullies  and 
-dangers  inseparable  from  your  station,  will  rise  superior 
to  every  attempt  of  the  envious  partisan* 

I  really  cannot  tell  who  is  the  writer  of  this  letter, 
which  not  a  little  perplexes  me.  The  hand  writing  is  al- 
together strange  to  me* 

To  give  you  the  trouble  of  this  grves  me  pain.  It 
would  suit  my  inclination  better,  to  give  you  some  assbt* 
ance  in  the  great  business  of  the  war.  But  I  will  not  con- 
ceal any  thing  from  you,  by  which  you  may  be  affected, 
for  I  really  think  your  personal  welfkre  and  the  hq)^- 
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ness  of  America  are  intimately  comiected.  I  beg  you 
will  be  assured  of  that  high  regard  and  esteem  with  which 
I  ever  am, 

Dear  sir, 
Your  affectionate  friend  and  very  humble  servant, 

P.  Henrt, 
His  excellency  general  Washington. 


{Letter  enclosed,) 

York  town,  January  13,  1778. 
Dear  sir, 

The  common  danger  of  our  country  first  brought 
you  and  me  together.  I  recollect  with  pleasure  the  in- 
fluence of  your  conversation  and  eloquence  upon  the  opi- 
nions of  this  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  con- 
troversy. You  first  taught  us  to  shake  off  our  idolatrous 
attachment  to  royalty,  and  to  oppose  its  encroachments 
upon  our  liberties  with  our  very  lives.  By  these  means 
you  saved  us  from  ruin«  The  independence  of  America 
18  the  offspring  of  that  liberal  spirit  of  thinking,  and  acting, 
which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  spectres  of  kings 
and  the  mighty  power  of  Great  Britain. 

But,  sir,  we  have  only  passed  the  Red  Sea.  A  dreary 
wilderness  is  still  before  us,  and  unless  a  Moses  or  a 
Joshua  are  raised  up  in  our  behalf,  we  must  perish  before 
we  reach  the  promised  land.  We  have  nothing  to  fear 
froni  our  enemies  on  the  way*  General  Howe,  it  is  true, 
has  taken  Philadelphia ;  but  he  has  only  changed  his  pri* 
son.  His  dominions  are  bounded  on  all  sides  by  his  out« 
sentries.  America  can  only  be  undone  by  herself.  She 
looks  up  to  her  councils  and  arms,  for  protection;  but 
alas !  what  are  they  ?  her  representation  in  congress 
dwindled  to  only  twenty-one  members....her  Adam8....her 
Wilson. ...her  Henry,  are  no  more  among  them.  Her 
councils  weak....and  partial  remedies  applied  constantly 
for  universal  diseases.  Her  army. ...what  is  it?  a  major 
general  belonging  to  it  called  it  a  few  days  ago  in  my 
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hearing  a  mob.  Discipline  unknown  or  wholly  neglected. 
The  quarter  master  and  commissary's  departments  filled 
with  idleness,  ignorance  and  peculation. ...our  hospitals 
crowded  with  six  thousand  sick,  but  half  provided  with 
necessaries  or  accommodations,  and  more  dying  in  them 
in  one  month,  than  perished  in  the  field  during  the  whole 
of  the  last  campaign*  The  money  depreciating  without 
any  effectual  measures  being  taken  to  raise  it.... the  coun- 
try distracted  with  the  don  Quixotte  attempts  to  regulate 
the  prices  of  provisions,  an  artijicial  famine  created  by  it, 
and  a  real  one  dreaded  from  it.  The  spirit  of  the  people 
failing  through  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
causes  of  our  misfortunes.. ..many  submitting  daily  to 
general  Howe,  and  more  wishing  to  do  it,  only  to  avoid 
the  calamities  which  threaten  our  country.  But  is  our 
case  desperate  ?  by  no  means.  We  have  wisdom,  virtue, 
and  strength  eno"  to  save  us  if  they  could  be  called  into 
action.  The  northern  army  has  shown  us  what  Ameri- 
cans are  capable  of  doing  with  a  general  at  their  head. 
The  spirit  of  the  southern  army  is  no  ways  inferior  to  the 
spirit  of  the  northern.  A  Gates....a  Lee,  or  a  Conway 
would,  in  a  few  weeks  render  them  an  irresistible  body 
of  men.  The  last  of  the  above  o{!icei*s  has  accepted  of 
the  new  office  of  inspector  general  of  our  army,  in  order 
to  reform  abuses.... but  the  remedy  is  only  a  palliative  one. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend  he  says,  "  a  great  and 
good  God  hath  decreed  America  to  be  free..**or  the  *•••• 
•••••*  and  weak  counsellors  would  have  ruined  her  long 
ago'*....you  may  rest  asured  oi  each  of  the  facts  related  in 
this  letter.  The  author  of  it  is  one  of  your  Philadelphia 
friends.  A  hint  of  his  name,  if  found  out  by  the  hand 
writing,  must  not  be  mentioned  to  your  most  intimate 
friend.  Even  the  letter  ntuat  be  thrown  in  the  fire. 
But  some  of  its  contents  ought  to  be  made  public  in  order 
to  awaken,  enlighten,  and  alarm  our  country.  I  rely 
upon  your  prudence,  and  am,  dear  sir,  with  my  usual 
attachment  to  you^  and  to  our  beloved  independence, 

Yours,  sincerely. 
His  excellency  P.  Henry. 
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Williamburgh,  March  5,   1778. 
Dear  sir, 

By  an  express  which  colonel  Finnie  sent  to  campy 
I  enclosed  you  an  anonymous  letter,  which  I  hope  got 
safe  to  hand.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  something  that  will 
serve  to  explain  the  strange  affair,  which  I  am  now  in- 
formed is  taken  up,  respecting  you.  Mr.  Custis  has  just 
paid  us  a  visit,  and  by  him  I  learn  sundry  particulars  con- 
cerning general  Mifflin,  that  much  surprise  me.  It  is 
very  hard  to  trace  the  schemes  and  windings  of  the  ene- 
mies to  America.  I  really  thought  that  man  its  friend: 
however,  I  am  too  far  from  him  to  judge  of  his  present 
temper. 

While  you  face  the  armed  enemies  of  our  liberty  in 
the  field,  and,  by  the-  favour  of  God,  have  been  kept  un- 
hurt, I  trust  your  country  will  never  harbour  in  her  bo- 
som the  miscreant  who  would  ruin  her  best  supporter. 
I  wish  not  to  flatter;  but  when  arts  unworthy  honest 
men  are  used  to  defame  and  traduce  you,  I  think  it  not 
amiss,  but  a  duty,  to  assure  you  of  that  estimation  in 
which  the  public  hold  you.  Not  that  I  think  any  testi- 
mony I  can  bear,  is  necessary  for  your  support,  or  private 
satisfaction,  for  a  bare  recollection  of  what  is  past  must 
give  you  sufficient  pleasure  in  every  circumstance  of  life. 
But  I  cannot  help  assuring  you,  on  this  occasion,  of  the 
high  sense  of  gratitude  which  all  ranks  of  men,  in  this 
your  native  country,  bear  to  you.  It  will  give  me  sincere'^ 
pleasure  to  manifest  my  regards,  and  render  my  best 
services  to  you  or  yours.  I  do  not 'like  to  make  a  parade 
of  these  things,  and  I  know  you  are  not  fond  of  it;  how- 
ever, I  hope  the  occasion  will  plead  my  excuse. 

The  assembly  have  at  length  empowered  the  executive 
here  to  provide  the  Virginia  troops  serving  with  you, 
with  clothes,  8cc.  I  am  making  provision  accordingly, 
and  hope  to  do  something  towards  it.  Every  possible  as- 
sistance from  government  is  afforded  the  commissary  of 
provisions,  whose  department  has  not  been  attended  to. 
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It  was  taken  up  by  me  too  late  to  do  much.  Indeed  the 
load  of  business  devolved  on  me  is  too  great  to  be  ma- 
naged well.  A  French  ship,  mounting  thirty  guns,  that 
has  been  long  chased  by  the  English  cruisers,  has  got  into 
Carolina,  as  I  hear  last  night* 

Wishing  you  all  possible  fellcityi  I  am. 
My  dear  sir. 
Your  ever  affectionate  friend, 

and  very  humble  aenrant, 

P«  Hevxt. 
His  excellency  general  Washington. 


Valley  Forge,  March  37,  1778. 
Dear  sir, 

About  eight  days  past,  I  was  honoured  with  your 
&vour  of  the  dOth  ultimo. 

Your  friendship,  sir,  in  transmitting  me  the  anonymous 
letter  you  had  received,  lays  me  under  the  most  grateful 
obligations;  and,  if  any  thing  could  give  a  still  further 
claim  to  my  acknowledgments,  it  is  the  very  polite  and 
delicate  terms  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  make 
the  communication. 

I  have  ever  been  happy  in  supposing  that  I  held  a  place 
in  your  esteem  and  the  proof  of  it  you  have  afforded  on 
this  occasion  makes  me  peculiarly  so.  The  favourable 
light  in  which  you  hold  me  is  truly  flattering,  but  I 
should  feel  much  regret  if  I  thought  the  happiness  of 
America  so  intimately  connected  with  my  personal  wel- 
fare, as  you  so  obligingly  seem  to  consider  it.  All  I  can 
aay,  is,  that  she  has  ever  had,  and,  I  trust,  she  ever  will 
have,rmy  honest  exertions  to  promote  her  interest.  I 
cannot  hope  that  my  services  have  been  the  best ;  but  my 
heart  tells  me  they  have  been  the  best  that  I  could  render* 

That  I  may  have  erred  in  using  the  means  in  my  power 
for  accomplishing  the  objects  of  the  arduous,  exalted 
station  with  which  I  am  honoured,  I  cannot  doubt;  nor 
do  I  wish  my  conduct  to  be  exempted  from  the  reprehcn- 
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sion  it  may  deserve.  Error  is  the  portion  of  humanity, 
and  to  censure  it,  whether  committed  by  this  or  that  pul> 
lie  character,  is  the  prerogative  of  freemen.     »    *    *    • 

This  is  not  the  only  secret  insidious  attempt  that  has  been 
made  to  wound  my  reputation.  There  have  been  others 
equally  base,  cruel,  and  ungenerous;  because  conducted 
with  as  little  frankness  and  proceeding  from  views  per- 
h^^  as  personally  interested. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  &c.  Geo:  Washington. 

To  his  excellency  Patrick  Henry,  esquire, 
governor  of  Virginia. 


Camp,  March  28,  177a 
Dear  sir, 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  close  my  letter  of  yesterday, 
your  favour  of  the  fifth  instant  cama  to  hand. 

I  can  only  thank  you  i^gain,  in  the  language  of  the  most 
undissembled  gratitude,  for  your  friendship ;  and  assure 
you,  the  indulgent  disposition  which  Virginia  in  particu- 
lar, and  the  States  in  general  entertain  towards  me,  gives 
me  the  most  sensible  pleasure.  The  approbation  of  my 
country  is  what  I  wish ;  and,  as  far  as  my  abilities  and 
opportunity  will  permit,  I  hope  I  shall  endeavour  to  de- 
serve it.  It  is  the  highest  reward  to  a  feeling  mind;  and 
happy  arc  they  who  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  merit  it. 

The  anonymous  letter  with  which  you  were  pleased  to 
favour  me,  was  written  by  »♦♦*«»»♦»•»*,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  a  similitude  of  hands.    ♦♦•»»*• 

VOL.  III.  C 
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My  caution  to  avoid  any  thing  that  could  injure  tlie 
service,  prevented  me  from  communicating,  except  to  a 
very  few  of  my  friends,  the  intrigues  of  a  faction  vhich 
I  know  was  formed  against  me,  since  it  might  serve  to 
publish  our  internal  dissensions,  but  their  own  restless 
zeal  to  advance  their  views  has  too  clearly  betrayed  them« 
and  made  concealment  on  my  part  fruitless.  I  cannot 
precisely  mark  the  extent  of  their  views,  but  it  appeared  in 
general,  that  general  Gates  was  to  be  exalted  on  the  ruin  of 
my  reputation  and  influence.  This  I  am  authorized  to  say 
from  undeniable  facts  in  my  own  possession,  from  publi- 
cations the  evident  scope  of  which  could  not  be  mistaken, 
and  from  private  detractions  industriously  circulated. 
•»*«*«#*«*»«»^  jt  i3  commonly  suppqsed  bore  the  second 
part  in  the  cabal;  and  general  Conway,  I  know,  was  a 
very  active  and  malignant  partisan ;  but  I  have  good  fca- 
6on  to  believe  that  their  machinations  have  recoiled  most 
sensibly  upon  themselves* 

I  am,  dear  sir,  &c.  Geo:  \VASH^NGTo^•. 

His  excellency  Patrick  Henry,  esquire, 
governor  of  Virginia. 


JSrOTE....J\ro.  FL...See  page  340. 

T/ie  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  tetter  vnitten  about 

the  same  time  to  a  gentleman  in  New  England^  who  had 

exfiressed  some  anxious  afifirehensiona  occasioned  by  a 

refiort  that  the  commander  in  chief  had  determined  to  re- 

sign  his  station  in  the  army  :  • 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  no  person  ever  heard  me  drop  an 

expression  that  had  a  tendency  to  resignation*   The  same 

pnnciples  that  led  me  to  embark  in  the  opposition  to  the 

arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain,  operate  with  additional 

force  at  this  day ;  nor  is  it  my  desire  to  withdraw  my 

services  while  they  are  considered  of  impoilance  in  the 

present  contest;  but  to  report  a  design  of  this  kind,  is 

among  the  arts,  which  those  who  are  endeavouring  to 

effect  a  change  are  practising  to  bring  it  to  pass.     I  have 

said,  and  I  still  do  say,  that  there  is  not  an  officer  in  the 

service  of  the  United  States,  that  would  return  to  tiie 
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sweets  of  domestic  life  with  more  heartfelt  joy  than  I 
should.  But  I  would  have  this  declaration  accompanied 
by  these  sentiments,  that  while  the  public  are  satisfied 
with  my  endeavours,  I  mean  not  to  shrink  from  the  cause: 
but  the  moment  her  voice,  not  that  of  faction,  calls  upon 
me  to  resign,  I  shall  do  it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  ever 
the  wearied  traveller  retired  lo  rest." 


^rOT£....^ro,  VII....Seefiage  S6\. 
The  following  is  an  ex- tract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
committee  to  congress j  which  was  taken  among  the  fiafiers 
ofmr,  Laurens  J  and  is  to  be  found  in  mr,  Stedman*s  his* 
tory  of  the  war. 
Sir, 

We  had  flattered  ourselves,  that,  before  this  timci 
the  pleasure  of  congress  would  be  made  known  to  us,  re- 
specting the  quarter  master's  department.  We  fear  our 
letter  upon  this  subject  has  miscarried,  or  the  considera- 
tion of  it  yielded  to  other  business.  You  will,  therefore, 
pardon  us,  sir,  when  we  again  solicit  your  attention  to 
it,  as  an  object  of  the  last  importance;  on  which  not  only 
the  future  success  of  your  arms,  but  the  present  exist- 
ence of  your  army,  immediately  depends.  The  influence 
of  this  office  is  so  diffusive  through  every  part  of  your  mi- 
litary system,  that  neither  the  wisdom  of  arrangement, 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  or  favourable  opportunity,  will 
be  of  any  avail,  if  this  great  wheel  in  the  machine  stops, 
or  moves  heavily.  We  find  ourselves  embairassed  in 
entering  on  this  subject,  lest  a  bare  recital  of  facts  should 
carry  an  imputation  (which  we  do  not  intend)  on  those 
gentlemen  who  have  lately  conducted  it.  We  are  sensible 
great  and  just  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  the  peculi- 
arity of  their  situation,  and  we  are  perhaps  not  fully 
acquainted  with  all  their  difficulties.  It  is  our  duty,  sir, 
to  infoi-m  you,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  censure ;  and  be 
assured  nothing  but  a  sense  of  the  obligation  we  are  under 
to  postpone  all  other  considerations  to  the  public  safety, 
could  induce  us  to  perform  the  unpleasing  task.  We  find, 

c2 
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sir,  the  property  of  the  continent  dispersed  over  the  whole 
country ;  not  an  encampment,  route  of  the  army,  or  con- 
siderable road,  but  abounds  with  waggons,  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  weather,  and  the  will  of  the  inhabitants; 
large  quantities  of  intrenching  tools  have,  in  like  manner, 
heen  left  in  various  hands,  under  no  other  security  that 
we  can  learn,  than  the  honesty  of  those  who  have  them  in 
possession.  No  less  than  three  thousand  spades  and 
shovels,  and  the  like  number  of  tomahawks,  have  lately 
been  discovered  and  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp, 
by  an  order  from  one  of  the  general  officers.  In  the 
same  way,  a  quantity  of  tents,  and  tent  cloth,  after  having 
lain  a  whole  summer  in  a  farmer's  bam,  and  unknown  to 
the  officer  of  the  department,  was  lately  discovered,  and 
brought  to  camp  by  a  special  order  from  the  general. 
From  these  instances  we  presume  there  may  be  many 
other  stores  yet  unknown,  and  uncollected,  which  require 
Immediate  care  and  attention. 

"  When  in  compliance  with  the  expectation  of  congress, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  country,  the  army  was  thrown  into 
huts,  instead  of  retiring  into  more  distant  and  convenient 
quarters,  the  troops  justly  expected  every  comfort  which 
the  surrounding  country  could  afford.  Among  these,  a 
providential  care  in  the  article  of  straw,  woiUd  probably 
have  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  your  brave  soldiers  who 
h&ve  now  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature.  Unprovided 
with  this,  or  materials  to  raise  them  from  the  cold  and 
wet  earth,  sickness  and  mortahty  have  spread  through 
their  quarters  in  an  astonishing  degree.  Notwithstanding 
the  diligence  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  of  whom  we 
hear  no  complaint,  the  sick  and  dead  list  has  increased 
one  third  in  the  last  week's  returns,  which  was  one  third 
greater  than  the  week  preceding ;  and  from  the  present 
inclement  weather,  will  probably  inci*ease  in  a  much 
greater  proportion.  Nothing,  sir,  can  equal  their  suffer- 
ings, except  the  patience  and  fortitude,  with  which  the 
faithful  part  of  the  anay  endure  them.  Those  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  desert  In  great  numbers. 
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"  Wc  must  also  observe,  that  a  number  of  the  troops 
have  now  some  time  been  prepared  for  inoculation ;  but 
the  operation  must  be  delayed  for  want  of  this  straw  and 
other  necessaries  within  the  providence  of  this  department* 
We  need  not  point  out  the  fatal  consequences  of  this 
delay  in  forming  a  new  army,  or  the  preservation  qf 
this.  Almost  every  day  furnishes  instances  of  the  small 
pox  in  the  natural  way.  Hitherto,  such  vigilance  and 
care  has  been  used,  that  the  contagion  has  not  spread ; 
but  surely  it  is  highly  incumbent  upon  us,  if  possible,  to 
annihilate  the  danger* 

"  We  need  not  point  out  the  effects  this  circumstance 
will  have  on  the  new  draughted  troops,  if  not  carefully 
guarded;  they  are  too  obvious  to  need  enumeration.  In 
conference  with  the  forage  master  on  this  subject  (which 
though  in  appearance  trivial,  is  really  important)  he  ac« 
quainted  us,  that,  though  out  of  his  line,  he  would  have 
procured  it,  if  waggons  could  have  been  furnished  him 
for  that  purpose. 

The  want  of  waggons  and  horses  for  the  ordinary,  as 
well  as  extraordinary  occasions  of  the  army,  presses  upon 
us,  if  possible,  with  equal  force;  almost  every  species  of 
camp  transportation  is  now  performed  by  men,  who  with- 
out a  murmur,  patiendy  yoke  themselves  to  little  carri- 
ages of  their  own  making,  or  load  their  wood  and  provi- 
sions on  their  backs.  Should  the  enemy,  encouraged  by 
the  growing  weakness  of  your  troops,  be  led  to  make  a 
successful  impression  upon  your  camp,  your  artillery 
would  now  undoubtedly  fall  into  their  hands,  for  want  of 
horses  to  remove  it.  But  these  are  smaller  and  tolerable 
evils,  when  compared  with  the  imminent  danger  of  your 
troops  perishing  with  famine  or  dispersing  in  search  of 
food.  The  commissaries,  in  addition  to  their  supplies  of 
live  cattle,  which  are  precarious,  have  found  a  quantity 
of  pork  in  New  Jersey,  of  which,  by  a  f^lure  of  waggons^ 
not  one  barrel  has  reached  the  camp. 

The  orders  were  given  for  that  purpose  as  early  as  the 
fourth  of  January.  In  yesterday's  conference  with  the 
general,  he  informed  us,  that  some  brigades  had  been 
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four  days  without  meat ;  and  that  e^en  the  commoii  sol- 
diers had  been  at  his  quarters  to  make  known  their  wants. 
At  present,  sir,  there  is  not  one  gentleman  of  any  rank 
in  this  department,  though  the  duties  of  the  office  require 
a  constant  and  unremitting  attention.  In  whatever  view 
therefore  the  subject  presents  itself,  we  trust  you  will 
discern,  that  the  most  essential  interests  arc  connected 
with  it.  The  season  of  preparation  for  the  next  campaign 
is  passing  swiftly  away.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  its  opera- 
tions will  be  ineffectual,  either  for  offence  or  protection, 
if  an  arrangement  is  not  immediately  made,  and  the  most 
vigorous  exertions  used  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies. 
Permit  us  to  say  that  a  moment's  time  should  not  be  lost 
in  placing  a  man  of  approved  abilities,  and  extensive 
capacity  at  the  head  of  the  department,  who  will  restore 
it  to  some  degree  of  order  and  regularity,  whose  provident 
care  will  immediately  relieve  the  present  wants  of  the 
army  and  extend  itself  to  those  which  must  be  satisfied, 
before  we  can  expect  vigour^  enterprise,  or  success. 
When  your  committee  reflect  upon  the  increased  difficul- 
ties of  procuring  waggons,  horses,  tents,  and  the  nume- 
rous train  of  articles  dependent  on  this  office,  without 
which  your  army  cannot  even  move ;  they  feel  the  great- 
est anxiety  lest  the  utmost  skill,  diligence,  and  address, 
will  prove  ineffectual  to  satisfy  the  growing  demand. 

"  All  other  considerations  vanish  before  this  object ; 
and  we  most  eai*nestly  wish  congress  may  be  impressed 
in  a  proper  degree  with  its  necessity  and  importance." 


J\rOTE,..,m,  Flll.^.See  fiaffe  363. 
The  first  resolution  which  allowed  half-pay  for  seven 
years  under  many  restrictions,  passed  on  the  15th  of  May. 
In  the  mean-time,  the  commander  in  chief  exerted  all 
his  influence,  to  prevent  the  resignation  of  good  ofllicers, 
by  opposing  their  wishes  in  this  respect,  and  exciting  in 
them  the  hope  that  congress  would  not  continue  inatten- 
tive to  their  situation.  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  to  brigadier  general  Glover  exhibits  one  among 
very  many  efforts  of  the  same  kind.    "  Excuse  mc,  sir*' 


^^ 
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said  he  to  that  officer,  "  if  I  hesitate  to  g^ve  my  concur- 
rence to  the  desire  you  express  of  quitting  the  army.  I 
have  too  high  an  opinion  of  your  value  as  an  officer,  to 
do  any  thing  which  may  contribute  to  your  relinquishing 
that  character*  My  earnest  wish  in  that  you  may  continue 
in  it.  The  spirit  of  resigning,  which  is  now  become 
almost  epidemical,  is  truly  painful  and  alarming.  This 
spirit  prevailing  among  many  of  the  best  officers,  from 
various  inducements,  if  persisted  in,  must  deeply  wound 
the  common  cause.  You  cannot  but  be  convinced,  the 
situation  of  the  army  is  such  that  it  can  ill  bear  the  loss 
of  good  officei^ ;  and  such  would  do  well  to  consider  how 
much  tlicy  put  to  the  hazard,  by  doing  any  thing  to 
weaken  the  sinews  of  our  cause  at  so  critical  a  time.  I 
am  persuaded  if  these  ideas  were  properly  realized  that 
they  would  endure  great  inconveniences,  and  make  great 
sacrifices,  rather  than  withdraw  their  services.  I  am 
fully  sensible^  of  the  disadvantages  officers  have  hitherta 
laboured  under  from  the  insufficiency  of  their  appoint- 
ments; but  measures  have  been,  and  I  flatter  myself 
others  still  more  effectual  will  be  taken,  to  remedy  this 
evil.  I  am  impressing  the  necessity  of  it  by  every  argu- 
ment in  my  power,  and  you  may  assure  yourself  that  no 
endeavour  of  mine,  will  be  omitted  to  remove  so  just  a 
cause  of  complaint. 

JVOrJS....JV'b.  IX....  See  page  427. 
The  testimony,  however,  contradicting  these  assertionsy 
was  such  that  it  could  not  be  passed  over,  and  general 
Washington,  after  stating  in  strong  terms,  the  injuries 
alleged  to  be  sustained  proceeded  to  add,  "the  friends 
of  these  unhappy  men  call  daily  upon  me  for  their  reliefy 
and  the  people  at  large  insist  on  retaliating  upon  those  in 
our  possession.  Justice  too  demands  it.  However,  before 
I  could  proceed  to  a  measure  at  which  my  feelings  recoil, 
I  thought  it  right  to  mention  the  facts  to  you,  and  I  would 
propose,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to-  send  a  suitable  person 
into  the  city,  under  the  usual  restrictions,  to  examine 
into  the  truth  of  them." 
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After  remonstrating  against  the  useless  injuries,  to 
which  the  officers  also  were  said  to  be  exposed,  the  letter 
concludes  with  appealing  to  general  Howe  for  the  redress 
of  these  wrongs ;  and  calling  on  him  to  recollect  that  anf 
hardships  which  the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans might  suffer,  would  be  attributable  to  himself. 

This  letter  not  being  immediately  attended  to,  another 
was  written,  calling  for  an  answer  to  it ;  declaring  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  demanded  immediate  re- 
dress, and  that  unless  the  most  satisfactory  assurances  on 
this  head  should  be  given,  duty  would  consti*ain  him  to 
retaliate  instantly  on  the  prisoners  in  his  possession. 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  general  Howe  repeated  the 
most  explicit  assertions  on  the  subject  of  his  orders  res- 
pecting the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  gave  his  consent 
to  their  being  visited  by  a  person  to  be  sent  in  for  that 
purpose,  and  required  in  turn,  that  passports  should  be 
sent  for  commissaries,  who  should  also  be  permitted  to 
visit,  and  supply  the  wants  of  British  prisoners  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Americans. 


J\rOT£....J\ro.  I....Sec  page  AA%. 
Hie  Jbllovnng  fietition  addressed  to  governor  Livingston^ 

will  furnish  some  evidence  of  the  situation  to  which  thai 

part  of  Jersey  was  reduced. 

To  his  excellency  William  Livingston,  esquire,  gover- 
nor, captain  general,  and  commander  in  chief  in  and  over 
the  state  of  New  Jersey  and  the  territories  thereunto 
belonging  in  America,  chancellor  and  ordinary  in  the 
same....the  humble  petition  of  the  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed, 
Sheweth, 

That  a  large  detachment  of  the  British  army,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  made  an  invasion  into  the  lower  counties  of 
this  state  on  Delaware,  and  plundered  a  few  of  the  inha- 
bitants. T  ha{  at  present  a  large  detachment  are  invading 
them  a  second  time.  That  the  enemy  in  this  second  in- 
cursion, have,  as  we  have  been  credibly  informed,  by  the 
expi*ess  orders  of  colonel   Mawhood  the  commanding 
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officeri  bayoneted  and  butchered  in  the  most  inhuman 
manner^  a  number  of  the  militia  who  have  unfortunately 
fallen  into  their  hands.  That  colonel  Mawhood  imme- 
diately after  the  massacre,  in  open  letters,  sent  to  both 
officers  and  privates  by  a  flag,  had  the  effrontery  to  insult 
us  with  a  demand,  that  we  should  lay  down  our  arms, 
and  if  not,  threatened  to  bum,  destroy,  and  lay  the 
whole  country  waste,  and  more  especially  the  property  of 
a  number  of  our  most  distinguished  men,  whom  he 
named.  That  he  has  since  put  his  threat  into  execution, 
in  one  instance,  by  burning  one  of  the  finest  dwelling 
houses  in  Salem  county,  and  all  the  other  buildings  on 
the  same  farm,  the  property  of  colonel  Benjamin  Home. 
That  plunder,  rapine,  and  devastation  in  the  most  fertile 
and  populous  parts  of  these  counties,  widely  mark  their 
footsteps  wherever  they  go.  That  they  are  spreading 
disaffection,  they  arc  usiug;  every  pussible  means  to  cor* 
nipt  the  minds  of  the  people,  who,  within  their  lines, 
have  so  little  virtue  as  to  purchase  from  them. 

That  we  are  in  no  state  of  defence.  That  we  are  so 
exposed  by  reason  of  our  situation,  that  some  of  our 
officers  civil  and  military,  have  moved  out  of  the  counties 
for  safety.  That  our  militia,  during  the  last  winter^ 
have  been  so  fatigued  out  by  repeated  calls  and  9ontinued 
service,  and  disaffection  is  now  so  widely  diffused,  that 
very  few  can  be  called  out,  in  some  places,  none.  That 
we  have  no  troops  of  light  horse  regularly  embodied, 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  small  arms  among  us,  and  no  field 
pieces.  That  in  these  two  incursions,  we  have  very  sen- 
sibly felt  the  want  of  field  pieces  and  artillery  men,  that 
the  number  of  us  assembled  is  so  small,  that  though  we 
should  use  the  greatest  conduct  and  bravery,  we  could 
only  provoke,  not  injure  our  enemy. 

That  the  extent  of  our  country  is  so  great,  that  our 
small  number  of  ficn  fatigued  out,  indifferently  armed 
and  without  field  pieces,  cannot  defend  it.  That,  as 
Delaware  runs  all  along  those  counties,  we  are  liable  to 
l)e  attacked  in  numberless  places. 

.  VOL.    III.  *  cl  / 
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Tliat  the  acquisition  of  these  counttm  would  be  of  gran 
advantage  to  the  enemj.  That  they  could  nearif  main- 
tain their  whole  army  a  campaign  by  the  plunder*  forage, 
and  assistance  they  could  draw  from  them.  That  although 
the  United  States  might  not  need  them,  yet  it  might  per- 
haps be  advisable  to  defend  them^  to  prevent  the  advan- 
tage the  enemy  might  receive  from  them.  That  our 
riches,  and  former  virtue,  make  us  a  prey  to  an  enemy, 
whose  tender  mercies  are  cruelties. 

That  in  short,  our  situation  is  beyond  description  deplo- 
rai)le.  That  the  powers  civil  and  military  are  daily  relax- 
ing, and  disaffection  prevailing.  That  we  can  neither 
stay  at  our  houses,  g^  out,  nor  come  in  ¥rith  safety. 
That  we  can  neither  plough,  plant,  sow,  reap  nor  gather. 
That  we  arc  fast  falling  into  poverty,  distress,  and  into 
the  hands  of  our  enemy.  That  unless  there  can  be  sent 
to  our  relief  and  assistance  a  suificicnt  body  of  standing 
troops,  we  must  be  under  the  disagreeable  aeces&ity  of 
leaving  the  country  to  the  enemy,  and  removing  ourselves 
and  families  to  distant  places  for  safety.  That  although 
the  present  detachment  may  be  fled  and  gone,  before  the 
relief  reaches  us,  yet  a  body  of  troops  are  necessaiy  for 
our  protection,  as  long  as  the  enemy  possess  Philadel- 
phia. And  these  are  the  sentiments  not  only  of  us  the 
subscribci-s,  but  of  all  the  rest  of  the  officers  civil  and 
military,  and  other  the  good  subjects  of  thia  state  in  these 
counties. 


AVTM....M.  XI....Sfe  fiage  535. 
Huhscqurnt  to  the  cofdea  f^  the  bHl%  which  were  sent  over 
before  their  paaaage  into  iawsj  letters  had  been  received 
from  lord  Howe  and  air  Henry  CUnton^  encloaing  the  acta 
themsclvca^  to  %vldch  congrcaa  returned  the  following  anm 
axuer: 
**  My  loixl, 

^<  I  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  your  lordship's 
letter  of  May  27,  with  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament 
enclosed,  before  congress,  and  I  am  instructed  to  acquaint 
your  lordship,  tlmt  they  have  already  expressed  their  sen- 
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timents  upon  bills  not  essentially  different  from  those  acts, 

in  a  publication  of  the  22d  of  April  last 

"  Your  lordship  may  be  assured,  that  when  the  king  of 

Great  Britain  shall  be  seriously  disposed  to  put  an  end  to 

the  unprovoked  and  cruel  war  waged  against  these  United 

States,  congress  will  readily  attend  to  such  terms  of  peace 

as  may  consist  with  the  honour  of  independent  nations, 

the  interest  of  their  constituents,  and  the  sacred  regard 

they  mean  to  pay  to  treaties. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  , 

President. 
"  To  admiral  lord  Howe." 

.^  airmlar  letter  was  addressed  to  sir  Henry  Clinton, 


J\rOT£....M,  XIL,..See  paj^e  580. 
T^e  following  is  the  report  made  by  the  committee: 

January  1,  1779.  The  committee  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  commander  in  chief  on  the  operations  of  the 
next  campaign,  report,  that  the  plan  proposed  by  con- 
gress for  the  emancipation  of  Canada,  in  co-operation 
with  an  army  from  France,  was  the  principal  subject  of 
the  said  conference. 

That,  impressed  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  injury  and 
disgrace  which  must  attend  an  infraction  of  the  proposed 
stipulations,  on  the  part  of  these  states,  your  committee 
have  taken  a  general  review  of  our  finances,  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  army,  of  the  magazines  of  clothes 
artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  of  the  provisions 
in  store,  and  which  can  be  collected  in  season. 

Your  committee  have  also  attentively  considered  the 
intelligence  and  observations  communicated  to  them  by 
the  commander  in  chief,  respecting  the  number  of  troops 
and  strong  holds  of  the  enemy  in  Canada;  their  naval 
force,  and  entire  command  of  the  water  communication 
with  that  country... .the  difficulties,  while  they  possess 
such  signal  advantages,  of  peneti*ating  it  with  an  army 
by  land«*..thc  obstacles  which  are  to  be  surmounted  in 
acquiring  a  naval  superiority.-.the  hostile  temper  of 
many  of  the  surrounding  Indian  tribes  towards  these 
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states,  aiid  above  all  the  uncertainty  whether  the  enemy 
will  not  persevere  in  their  system  of  harassing  and  dis- 
tressing our  seacoast  and  frontiers  by  a  predatory  war. 

That  on  the  most  mature  deliberation,  your  committee 
cannot  find  room  for  a  well  grounded  presumption  that 
these  states  will  be  able  to  perform  their  part  of  the 
proiK)sed  stipulations.  That  in  a  measure  of  such  mo- 
ment, calculated  to  call  forth,  and  direct  to  a  single  object 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  force  of  our  ally,  which  may 
otherwise  be  essentially  employed,  nothing  else  than  the 
highest  probability  of  success  could  justify  congress  in 
making  the  proposition. 

Your  committee  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the 
negotiation  in  question,  however  desirable,  and  interest- 
ing, should  be  deferred  until  circumstances  render  the 
co-operation  of  these  states  more  certain,  practicable, 
and  effectual. 

That  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  these  slates  at  the 
court  of  Versailles,  the  minister  of  France  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  minister  of  France,  be  resj>ectively  informed 
that  the  operations  of  the  next  campaign  must  depend  on 
such  a  variety  of  contingencies  to  arise,  as  well  from  our 
own  internal  circumstances  and  resources,  as  the  progress 
and  movements  of  our  enemy,  that  time  alone  can  mature 
and  point  out  the  plan  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  That 
congress,  therefore,  cannot,  with  a  degree  of  confidence 
answerable  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  decide  on  the 
practicability  of  their  co-operating  the  next  campaign,  in 
an  enterprise  for  the  emancipation  of  Canada,  that  every 
preparation  in  our  power  will  nevertheless  be  made  for 
acting  with  vigour  against  the  common  enemy,  and  every 
favourable  incident  embraced  with  alacrity,  to  facilitate, 
and  hasten  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Canada, 
and  her  union  with  these  states... .events  which  congress, 
from  motives  of  policy  with  respect  to  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  of  affection  for  their  Canadian  brethren,  have 
greatly  at  heart. 
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